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PREFACE. 


TftAViHCOUj tho southernmost State in India, was well known 
in early times. Nevertheless, its early history, extent of its 
territory, and other particulars are mostly buried in obscurity, 
owing to the non-exutenoe of a oorrect and' detailed history of 
the kingdom. The existence of the kingdom going,back to 
pre-historic times, no hiatorioal facts are found recorded illus¬ 
trating its antiquity. 

There is scarcely a kingdom on the faoe of the earth, whose 

« continued to exist in an unbroken line of succession, 
» time of its foundation to the present day. 

The mother-country of Travancore was the Mandala 
kingdom Chera, which onoe covered the beat portion of 
Southern India, and whioh underwent various changes during 
the four Yugas according to the Puranio aooounts. In the 
present age, Kali Yoga, it was gradually reduced to the 
present Travancore with its area of 665§i square miles, 
situated between the 8th and 10th degree of north latitude. 
In this reduced state, Travancore became more strongly 
protected by natural boundaries, the south and the west 
being bounded by the Indian Ocean, the east, by the range 
of the high ghauts, and the northern parte being mostly 
covered with back-waters, rivers, lakes, Ac. Thus the situa¬ 
tion of Travancore being unfavourable for the march of horses 
and elephants that formed the best portion of an army in 
those days, saved it from the incursions of foreign invaders. 

When maritime powers began to rise, Travancore finding 
itself too weak to resist them, made alUanoe with them ana 
pursued its original policy of commerce, thus avoiding quarrels. 

Travancore is perhaps the only kingdom in India which 
preserves its original oasts, religion, customs, manners, insti¬ 
tutions, Ac., fto., and the compiler of the Travancore records 
la perfectly right in saying that " Travancore is one of the 
" wy few remaining specimens of a pore Hindu Government, 
“the institutions of which have never been affected by the 
* ICahomedan conquest." 

As peculiar class of Nnmboory Brahmans whom Parasu 
Bam newly organised, retain without any change what- 
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ever, all their Brahmanical observances even to the present 
day. The four oaafcei introduced by Parasu Rama, and subse¬ 
quently multiplied to seventy-two by Sankara Acharysr, as 
shown Is the Kerala Ulppathv, are still flourishing in Tra¬ 
vancore, as will be seen from the Travancore Census Report, 
recently published. 

The Chera characters, the Tamil and Grandha, are the 
national letters in Travancore, and the former is still the 
character in which the Government records are written. 
From its original state, as Chera Mandal&m. the largest of 
the three Mandela kingdoms, covering the best portion of 
Southern India, it was reduced to a small province, bounded 
by Canara, Coimbatore, Tinnevelly and the Indian Ocean. 
Subsequently we And that it flourished under its present name 
Travancore, and continued tributary to the Bayers of Yijaya- 
naggur, when Viswanatha Naioker assumed the Government 
> of Madura. Under the Bayer dynasty, Travanooro was still 
reduced and humiliated by being degraded to the low position 
of a feudatory chief The Rev. W. Taylor, in his translation 
of Historical manuscripts, page 161, observes that during the 
Bway of Thimmali Naioker of Madura, the M&layalam, Nan- 
jenaud Rajah (King of Travancore) was included among “ the 
seventy-two Palliyams (feudal chiefs) appointed to guard the 
bastions of the Pondi&n capital. 19 

From the position of a feudatory State, Travancore rose 
again, slowly but surely, and recovered many of its lost 
possessions. Doth in the east and in the north. 

An important feature in the history of Travancore, is, that 
even after being reduoetj to a feudatory State, its sovereigns 
were able to extend their dominions to its present extent, 
solely at the point of the sword, through the bravery of 
Tfa van core's sons alone, unaided by any external agencies, 
till the beginning of the present century, thus showing that 
the natives of Travancore are quite competent for the ad mi- 
lustration of the country, in its Revenue, Civil, and Military 
branches. This history will shew how the sovereigns ana 
the Statesmen of Travancore distinguished themselves in the 
government of the kingdom, when western enlightenment 
and civilisation were unknown in India. 

This remarkable native Btate, being situated at the southern¬ 
most extremity of the Indian empire, had not been brought 
forward prominently before tbe public in early times, nay, not 
rill the assumption of the Government of India by the British 
Crown; and consequently, it is not surprising that its original 
history remained in obscurity. In the absence of a correct 
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and detailed history of the country in print, it is impossible 
for the public to possess any real and true knowledge of the 
past ana present political affair* connected with this kingdom. 
Hence, we find, the character of the former administration of 
the country and of its sovereigns spoken of from erroneous 
data, and writers indulging themselves in advancing com¬ 
paratively false viewB of persons and thing*. 

There are some short accounts of Military operations and 
other political events concerning this country, embodied in 
modern works published at various times, but nothing in the 
form of a full and true history has hitherto appeared in the 
English language. 


In the Malabar year 1043, a small work in tbe shape of 
a Malayalam pamphlet compiled by one Pachu Moothathu of 
Vyeome, a Sanscrit scholar and a Native Practitioner, attached 
to the palace of His Highness the Maha Rajah of Travanoore, 
appeared at Trevandrum. This work, howover, short and 
abridged and based upon erroneous data on certain important 
points, contains many trustworthy and real accounts connected 
with the progress of the kingdom, under the present dynasty 
and the good and memorable administration of the sovereigns 
as well as the meritorious labours of many of the able Minis¬ 
ters of the State. Great credit is dtoe to the author of that 
pamphlet, as he was the Erst person who made such a praise¬ 
worthy attempt, I have been in a measure benefited by 
reference to this work, in writing this, in which my spare time 
has been spent for many years. 

I would have, long ago, brought this work before the 
public; but when I had finished the first five chapters in 1870, 
x learnt that the then Be wan of Travanoore, Sir T. Madava 
Bow, K.C.S.I., had commenced writing a History of Travan- 
core, and, therefore, I naturally dropped my pen, as my work, 
if completed, would not compete with that of this eminent 
Statesman. 


In the year 1873, a Malayalam translation of Sir Madava 
Row's History of Travanoore appeared in print, but it con¬ 
sisted only an account of the history of two reigns. As a 
complete, history of the country from his able pen cannot 
be expected at present, I resumed my work. l?or want of 
sufficient and trustworthy materials, tbe progress was very slow 
for some time, but His Moat Gracious Highness the present 
Maha Rajah, very kindly gave directions to the Palace Officials, 
to furnish me with all necessary information from the palace 
archives, and also to render me every assistance towards the 
completion of my labours. Backed by such indulgences, I 

b 
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proceeded on with my work, and hare now brought it to a 
close. 

Almost all the illustrations, this work contains, were ob¬ 
tained from the Palace Gallery with the exception of a 
few, which were drawn according to traditional aoooonts by 
KiKmanoor Revi Vnrmah Koil Thump □ ran, the artist who 
gained medals in the Madras and Calcutta Fine Arts Exhibi¬ 
tions. To this able and ingenious artist my most sinoere 
thanks are specially due. 

It would be necessarily difficult to offer my thanks indi¬ 
vidually to every one who has rendered assistance in this 
useful undertaking, and so, I acknowledge generally my obli¬ 
gation to all, from whom any aid had been obtained towards 
the completion of this work, which I hope will prove useful 
and acceptable to the public. 

The best available hands in Madras were procured for the 
Lithographs, yet I cannot say that the work has been satis¬ 
factorily accomplished. /The great amount of time taken by 
the Lithographers has caused the delay in the appearance of 
the book. 

The heading of Chapter II has been printed “ Reign of 
Dasa Vanji Pala Marthanda Yurmah Kuloeekh&ra Perumal" 
through an oversight, it onght to be properly ,f Reign of Sri 
Padmanabha Dasa Yanji Pala Marthanaa Yurmah Kulase- 
khara Perumal.” 

Sharetalay in Tbavancori, 

November 1878. 
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ADDENDA. 

Page 82, line 16, for 7th oentury, read 11th oentary, 

i, 89, „ 6, „ Rakabapunwhen, read Bakehapuruihan. 

M 63, „ 32, „ Syeterna Brahzninaotim, road System* Brat- 

manic^m. 

„ 82, „ 12, „ and in the possession, nod and are In the 

possession. 

» 128, „ 88, „ wauling the Quilon Rajah restoring, Ac., read 
assisting the Qailon Bajah in restoring, Ac. 
„ 126, „ 1, „ of the KayemkuUm, omit th*> 

„ 140, „ 36, „ 2!etH»karam, read 20th Makaram. 

„ 280, „ 6, „ Kariakar, read Harikar. 

„ 270, „ 6, „ Hadaoara, read Nadacara. 

„ 802, „ 88-39, „ Tala Thatnby the Dalawah’e mother, read Vain 
Thamby Dalawah’s mother, 

„ 366, second line from the end, omit 6oi6, 

„ 870, line 9, omit both, 

„ 448, „ 16, for described, read descried. 

„ 496, „ 26, „ returned from, read return from. 

„ 600, u 25, i, to tee beautif ol eteamer, read to see the beauti¬ 
ful steamer. 

„ 519, „ 28, „ bat, read and. 
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PREFACE. 


TftAViHCOUj tho southernmost State in India, was well known 
in early times. Nevertheless, its early history, extent of its 
territory, and other particulars are mostly buried in obscurity, 
owing to the non-exutenoe of a oorrect and' detailed history of 
the kingdom. The existence of the kingdom going,back to 
pre-historic times, no hiatorioal facts are found recorded illus¬ 
trating its antiquity. 

There is scarcely a kingdom on the faoe of the earth, whose 

« continued to exist in an unbroken line of succession, 
» time of its foundation to the present day. 

The mother-country of Travancore was the Mandala 
kingdom Chera, which onoe covered the beat portion of 
Southern India, and whioh underwent various changes during 
the four Yugas according to the Puranio aooounts. In the 
present age, Kali Yoga, it was gradually reduced to the 
present Travancore with its area of 665§i square miles, 
situated between the 8th and 10th degree of north latitude. 
In this reduced state, Travancore became more strongly 
protected by natural boundaries, the south and the west 
being bounded by the Indian Ocean, the east, by the range 
of the high ghauts, and the northern parte being mostly 
covered with back-waters, rivers, lakes, Ac. Thus the situa¬ 
tion of Travancore being unfavourable for the march of horses 
and elephants that formed the best portion of an army in 
those days, saved it from the incursions of foreign invaders. 

When maritime powers began to rise, Travancore finding 
itself too weak to resist them, made alUanoe with them ana 
pursued its original policy of commerce, thus avoiding quarrels. 

Travancore is perhaps the only kingdom in India which 
preserves its original oasts, religion, customs, manners, insti¬ 
tutions, Ac., fto., and the compiler of the Travancore records 
la perfectly right in saying that " Travancore is one of the 
" wy few remaining specimens of a pore Hindu Government, 
“the institutions of which have never been affected by the 
* ICahomedan conquest." 

As peculiar class of Nnmboory Brahmans whom Parasu 
Bam newly organised, retain without any change what- 
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ever, all their Brahmanical observances even to the present 
day. The four oaafcei introduced by Parasu Rama, and subse¬ 
quently multiplied to seventy-two by Sankara Acharysr, as 
shown Is the Kerala Ulppathv, are still flourishing in Tra¬ 
vancore, as will be seen from the Travancore Census Report, 
recently published. 

The Chera characters, the Tamil and Grandha, are the 
national letters in Travancore, and the former is still the 
character in which the Government records are written. 
From its original state, as Chera Mandal&m. the largest of 
the three Mandela kingdoms, covering the best portion of 
Southern India, it was reduced to a small province, bounded 
by Canara, Coimbatore, Tinnevelly and the Indian Ocean. 
Subsequently we And that it flourished under its present name 
Travancore, and continued tributary to the Bayers of Yijaya- 
naggur, when Viswanatha Naioker assumed the Government 
> of Madura. Under the Bayer dynasty, Travanooro was still 
reduced and humiliated by being degraded to the low position 
of a feudatory chief The Rev. W. Taylor, in his translation 
of Historical manuscripts, page 161, observes that during the 
Bway of Thimmali Naioker of Madura, the M&layalam, Nan- 
jenaud Rajah (King of Travancore) was included among “ the 
seventy-two Palliyams (feudal chiefs) appointed to guard the 
bastions of the Pondi&n capital. 19 

From the position of a feudatory State, Travancore rose 
again, slowly but surely, and recovered many of its lost 
possessions. Doth in the east and in the north. 

An important feature in the history of Travancore, is, that 
even after being reduoetj to a feudatory State, its sovereigns 
were able to extend their dominions to its present extent, 
solely at the point of the sword, through the bravery of 
Tfa van core's sons alone, unaided by any external agencies, 
till the beginning of the present century, thus showing that 
the natives of Travancore are quite competent for the ad mi- 
lustration of the country, in its Revenue, Civil, and Military 
branches. This history will shew how the sovereigns ana 
the Statesmen of Travancore distinguished themselves in the 
government of the kingdom, when western enlightenment 
and civilisation were unknown in India. 

This remarkable native Btate, being situated at the southern¬ 
most extremity of the Indian empire, had not been brought 
forward prominently before tbe public in early times, nay, not 
rill the assumption of the Government of India by the British 
Crown; and consequently, it is not surprising that its original 
history remained in obscurity. In the absence of a correct 
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and detailed history of the country in print, it is impossible 
for the public to possess any real and true knowledge of the 
past ana present political affair* connected with this kingdom. 
Hence, we find, the character of the former administration of 
the country and of its sovereigns spoken of from erroneous 
data, and writers indulging themselves in advancing com¬ 
paratively false viewB of persons and thing*. 

There are some short accounts of Military operations and 
other political events concerning this country, embodied in 
modern works published at various times, but nothing in the 
form of a full and true history has hitherto appeared in the 
English language. 


In the Malabar year 1043, a small work in tbe shape of 
a Malayalam pamphlet compiled by one Pachu Moothathu of 
Vyeome, a Sanscrit scholar and a Native Practitioner, attached 
to the palace of His Highness the Maha Rajah of Travanoore, 
appeared at Trevandrum. This work, howover, short and 
abridged and based upon erroneous data on certain important 
points, contains many trustworthy and real accounts connected 
with the progress of the kingdom, under the present dynasty 
and the good and memorable administration of the sovereigns 
as well as the meritorious labours of many of the able Minis¬ 
ters of the State. Great credit is dtoe to the author of that 
pamphlet, as he was the Erst person who made such a praise¬ 
worthy attempt, I have been in a measure benefited by 
reference to this work, in writing this, in which my spare time 
has been spent for many years. 

I would have, long ago, brought this work before the 
public; but when I had finished the first five chapters in 1870, 
x learnt that the then Be wan of Travanoore, Sir T. Madava 
Bow, K.C.S.I., had commenced writing a History of Travan- 
core, and, therefore, I naturally dropped my pen, as my work, 
if completed, would not compete with that of this eminent 
Statesman. 


In the year 1873, a Malayalam translation of Sir Madava 
Row's History of Travanoore appeared in print, but it con¬ 
sisted only an account of the history of two reigns. As a 
complete, history of the country from his able pen cannot 
be expected at present, I resumed my work. l?or want of 
sufficient and trustworthy materials, tbe progress was very slow 
for some time, but His Moat Gracious Highness the present 
Maha Rajah, very kindly gave directions to the Palace Officials, 
to furnish me with all necessary information from the palace 
archives, and also to render me every assistance towards the 
completion of my labours. Backed by such indulgences, I 
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proceeded on with my work, and hare now brought it to a 
close. 

Almost all the illustrations, this work contains, were ob¬ 
tained from the Palace Gallery with the exception of a 
few, which were drawn according to traditional aoooonts by 
KiKmanoor Revi Vnrmah Koil Thump □ ran, the artist who 
gained medals in the Madras and Calcutta Fine Arts Exhibi¬ 
tions. To this able and ingenious artist my most sinoere 
thanks are specially due. 

It would be necessarily difficult to offer my thanks indi¬ 
vidually to every one who has rendered assistance in this 
useful undertaking, and so, I acknowledge generally my obli¬ 
gation to all, from whom any aid had been obtained towards 
the completion of this work, which I hope will prove useful 
and acceptable to the public. 

The best available hands in Madras were procured for the 
Lithographs, yet I cannot say that the work has been satis¬ 
factorily accomplished. /The great amount of time taken by 
the Lithographers has caused the delay in the appearance of 
the book. 

The heading of Chapter II has been printed “ Reign of 
Dasa Vanji Pala Marthanda Yurmah Kuloeekh&ra Perumal" 
through an oversight, it onght to be properly ,f Reign of Sri 
Padmanabha Dasa Yanji Pala Marthanaa Yurmah Kulase- 
khara Perumal.” 

Sharetalay in Tbavancori, 

November 1878. 
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ADDENDA. 

Page 82, line 16, for 7th oentury, read 11th oentary, 

i, 89, „ 6, „ Rakabapunwhen, read Bakehapuruihan. 

M 63, „ 32, „ Syeterna Brahzninaotim, road System* Brat- 

manic^m. 

„ 82, „ 12, „ and in the possession, nod and are In the 

possession. 

» 128, „ 88, „ wauling the Quilon Rajah restoring, Ac., read 
assisting the Qailon Bajah in restoring, Ac. 
„ 126, „ 1, „ of the KayemkuUm, omit th*> 

„ 140, „ 36, „ 2!etH»karam, read 20th Makaram. 

„ 280, „ 6, „ Kariakar, read Harikar. 

„ 270, „ 6, „ Hadaoara, read Nadacara. 

„ 802, „ 88-39, „ Tala Thatnby the Dalawah’e mother, read Vain 
Thamby Dalawah’s mother, 

„ 366, second line from the end, omit 6oi6, 

„ 870, line 9, omit both, 

„ 448, „ 16, for described, read descried. 

„ 496, „ 26, „ returned from, read return from. 

„ 600, u 25, i, to tee beautif ol eteamer, read to see the beauti¬ 
ful steamer. 

„ 519, „ 28, „ bat, read and. 
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; HISTORY OF TRAVANCORE. 

—♦— 

CHAPTER L 

EARLY HISTORY OF TBAVANOOBE. 

HE present Dynasty of Travancore is one of the 
most ancient in India, the period assigned to 
its origin being the beginning of the world. 
The original designation of Travancore was Chera, or, 
as we find it spelt by some authors, Sera or Cera. 

Chera, the first of the three Southern Mandala 
kingdoms, has, according to the Tamil Nighandu 
(Dictionary), numerous appellations, but with the 
exception of a few, they appear to have become now 
obsolete. 

Subsequent to the dismemberment of the main part 
of the Chera kingdom, and the embodying of the rest 
with its Southern and Kerala possessions, the designa¬ 
tions were, first, Sreevalumcode or “ Tiruvarumcode,” 1 
abode of prosperity, which name was vulgarised into 
TJiiruvancode, from which Travancore, the name used 
by the English is derived; second Vanavan and, abridged 
into Venaud; third, Keralam; fourth, Vanji Desam; 
and fifth, Thiru Adi Desam. 

Au the ancient designations of Cheren are found in 
the Tamil language and the Nighandu has such desig- 

I. Then shall Travancore indeed be -what sbo is no it fancifully 
denominated by her people, Tiru’Vamng-kodu, the sacred, prosperous 
kingdom. Yum Bhumi, the Treasure Land, Dharms Bhami, the land 
of Piety, Charity and Truth. Revd. Mateer’s Laud of Charity, page 370. 




Kimror o? tuvakoai. 


U>. tiK&OM arranged in it, of which a few may be qyoted 
here as specimens:— 

Cheren, Choralen, (Keralen) Kollykavelen, Kod^con, 
Pothintharaven, Porunavattan, Yanjiventhen, Kotha- 
yar, Yanavarempen, Malay aman, &c. 

All these names hare special meanings which will 
be found in the Tamil Akarathi. 

Chera monarchs had the titles Chakravarthy, Knla- 
sekhara Perumal, and Thiru Adikel. The meaning of 
the first title both in Sanscrit and Tamil is Emperor; 
the second is a mixed word, a compound of Sanscrit 
end Tamil, Kula, Sekhara, Perumal, signifying Head 
of the race of Kings, KulanJ being race, Sekhara, Head, 
ahd Perumal, King; the third, Thiru Adikel in Tamil, 
signifies “ Sacred or prosperous feet.” 

The title, Veera Kerala, is the same as that of 
Cheren, for, the western boundary of the kingdom of 
Chera extended beyond the Suhhyen mountains (the 
, Western Ghauts) to the Arabian Sea, and the ooast 
between the sea and the Ghauts was called Malayalam 
or Keralam (so called the first, from its situation at 
the foot of the hills, and the second from the fact of 
the land abounding with cocoanut, which in Sanscrit is 
called Keram, the owner of this land Cheren being as 
a matter of course stylfed Keralen.*) 

The Sanscrit word Sree (Ceres) is pronounced in 
Tamil, Thiru. The following are examples:—Thiru- 
vanoode instead of Sreevahimcode, Thiru Adikel for 

* 1. Land tf Perumal*, pege SB. 

S. Cochin Admiuiitratiou Report for 1875-7®. 

a "Bat, though what the Kerala Itfahafcmyam reflate* might hi 
aooepted, eeeing that the Copper Platt Document, No. 1, prone that 
Veera Kerala wm the flrat Prince of Kerala: yet, on the other hand, 
there may be no harm in eunnieing, that fchw name ccf Veera Kerala 
may have had nderenoe to the aari oountnr of Kerala which he 
gowned" Mediae Journal of literature and Science, VoL S, No. 8, 
New tenet. «. 

4. Dr. Caldwell mbit « OomparatWe Grammar of Draridiaa La*- 
jgwagee," eagre that the weed Kar*Z# wae known under Ttnou* fan**? 
-enub *e JBt tha, Clerdlam, Oheram, Karst*, Seram, to. "** 

JGww to be ** the eertieet tom of the word.* 
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Sree. Adifcel, Thiru Vanjioolam for Thiru Vanji Kovi- 
lakam, Ac* 

The Chera dominions which include the best portion 
of the Dravida oountry had Tamil as its vernacular 
from the earliest time, and the G-randha and other 
characters originated in this kingdom. Dr/ Burnell 
testifies to this fact in his Paleography wherein he 
says that, u The Grandha, modem Tamil, Malayalam 
“and Telttgu alphabets all have their origin in the 
M Cera character, a variety of the Cave character, 
11 which was used in the Cera kingdom during the 
“ early centuries A.D. From the third to the seventh 
“ century appears to have been the most flourishing 
“ period in the modern history of this kingdom; it then 
11 extended over the present Mysore, Coimbatore, Salem, 
“ Tondainadu, South Malabar and Cochin. It was, 
“ however, one of the three great old Dravidian king- 
u doms and existed already in the third century B.C. 

The Puranas and other ancient Sanscrit and Tamil 
historical writings connected with, and bearing upon, 
the Puranae, describe the origin, in the Kritha Yugam 
(the first age), of three contemporary kings in Southern 
India called Cheren, Cholen and randyan, who ruled 
over three countries called after their names Chera 
Mandalam, Chola Mandalam and Pandya Mandalam. 
These three kings were brothers and were Soma 
Yaznsa Kshatri&s. 

The Kshatrias are of two classes, namely, the Soorya 
Yamsa and Soma Vamsa, an account of whose origin 
will be interesting. 

The Hindu chronology divides the age of the world 
into four Yugams, viz.: Kritha Yugam 4,800 years, 
Thretha Yu ram 8,600 years, Dwapara Yugam 2,400 
years, and Kali Yugam 1,200 years; the whole being 
equivalent to 12,000 years of the immortals. 

In the Kritha Yugam two races of Ksbatrias were 
begotten; one from the sun. and the other from the 
moon, on whom the administration of the whole earth 
originally devolved. 
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chap. Brahma, the Creator, begot a son Kisyapen. His 
son was Sooiyan. His son Vaivaswatha Mann. His son 
was Sudyumnen alias Hen, who, by a peculiar adven¬ 
ture, (which it is not to our present purpose to detail 
here) became a female, Ha* and by her the Emperor 
Purooravasa was born to Budhen. Hie son was 
■Ayush, his son Nahushen, his son Yayathi; he had 
two wives Devayani and Sarmishtta, the former was 
the Brahman Rishi Bukren’s daughter, who had two 
sons named Yedu and Durvasu, and to the latter 
Prince the Emperor Yayathi' assigned sovereignty over 
the Southern part of India. The posterity of Durvasu 
are the three kings of Chera, Chola and Pandya. 
Of these three, Cheren-was the head of the present 
> Travanoore Dynasty, which is also called Keralen. 

The celebrated and popular work called Harivaznsa, 1 
has in its 32nd Chapter a detailed narrative of the origin 
of the abovementioned Dynasties, the substance of 
a few verses of which may be given below ‘ 

Durvasu* s son was Yahni, his son Gourbbanu, hi* 
son Thraaeanu, his son Karendhamen, his son Maruthen, 
who had no male issue but only a daughter by name 
Sammatha, whom the king gave as Kwnmaka Patum 
to Jupiter 3 $ brother, Samvarthen, a Brahman endowed 
with great wisdom and learning. Maruthen adapted 
Dushenthen from Fooruvumsam, and'they thus became 
united with the renowned Pooruvama*. Dushenthen’s 
sen was King Guryamen or Karendhamen; he had four 
sons called Pandysn, Keralen, Bolen and,Kolen. The 
kingdom was divided among the sons by their father, 
who caned the divisions after their names Pandya, 
Sola, Kerala and Kola. 


1. Whan tLoaa obturation a ptawd through tfe Praaa fra fed not 
■SvibipiHifaiii tfe Hcnrum*, addtzooabj OoL Wittord, vfcioh 
OMtkl «f (nr «Mw»aripta by >—tfe S ofeh 


I rnftwp divid'd tfe tfey jjfig JTK 


mom Jteifera porfeo. W. 


F-n-dtt, 
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Other Authors 1 make allusion to only three Dynas¬ 
ties ve«, Chera, Chola and Pandya, of which Chora was 
subseauently styled Kerala, in which Kola appears to 
hare Dean embodied* The Puranas are the chief 
authorities for the above aocounte. 

For such information as is pre-hifftorioal, we are 
obliged to depend upon the Puranas alone, though 
many are of opinion that these are not trustworthy. 
Indeed, the descriptions of things and deeds.narrated in 
the Puranas are certainly open to such criticism, but 
as we do not hesitate to place credence on the Bible, 
the Koran and such writings, conveying to us religious 
instructions and Divine commands, we may generally 
place our belief in the Puranic accounts, rejecting the 
exaggerations and such fictitious descriptions as the 
authors of the Puranas may have added to embellish 
their works. 

Even some of the best European authors have taken 
the view that the Hindu Puranas are acceptable 
authorities in such matters. In page *86 or “ A 
Historical Sketch of Sanscrit literature,’* the author 
shys,“ The Puranas hold an eminent rank in the religion 
“and literature of the Hindus. Possessing like the 
“ Vedas the credit of divine origin and scarcely inferior 
" to them in sanctity, they exercise a more extensive 
“and practical influence upon Hindu society. They 
“ regulate their ritual, direct their faith and supply in 
“ popular legendary tales materials for their credulity, 
“ To European scholars, they recommend themselves 
“ on other aooounts ; and they have been considered to 
“ contain not only the picturesque and mythological 
“ part of Indian superstition, but as the treasury of 
“extensive and valuable historical remains whose data 
“reach back at least nearly to the deluge. The 
4t Puranas inolude ancient traditions respecting the 
“Sods, religions, doctrines and rites, the creation, 

1. Tradition tad active reawdi rapment tin Southern portion of 
the Tnjjia Feaiaml* eo belay anciently divided into three coctc n - 
|orerykingdom* 1, The Pend je; 1 Oholeor Sore: B, Ohcce Seieor 
Kabgm. Profemor Doweon'i Journal Boyel Atietio Society, VoL S. 
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“the ages of the world, cosmography, and the genea- 
“logy and history of the ancient idngs a* well as the 
“deeds of their suoossaora.” 

We think that the fabulous narratives recorded in 
the Puranio writings might be easily and wefl sifted 
out and authentic and credible facts collected from 
them. 

The following are the names of the eighteen Pur anas, 
with brief notes of their substances: 

I .—The Brahma Purana contains an account of the 
creation and of the Manwantharas, the history of the 
solar and lunar races to the time of Krishna, a descrip¬ 
tion of the Universe,* life of Krishna and a treatise on 
the mode in whioh Toga is to be performed. It treats 
also of the Supreme power of the Omnipotent and 
Omnipresent Being, the, importance of the Vedas and 
the works assigned to Brahmans and other classes. It 
describes the sanctity of various holy places including 
Ananth&ayanam (Trevandrum). 

H.—The Padma Purana is divided into fire parts; 
(1), Srishti Khanda; (2), Bhoomi Khanda; (B), Swarga 
Khanda; (4), Pathala Khanda; (5), Uttara Khanda. 
These contain treatises on the creation after the deluge, 
the origin of Brahma, the Vedas, the Manus, Ac., Ac. 

DX—The Vishhu Parana is that in which Para- 
■ara, beginning with the events of the Varaha Kalpa, 
expounds all duties. This Purana introduces the sub¬ 
stance of abnost all the other Parana*. 

IV.—The Vayu Purana. The Purana in whioh 
Vayu las declared the laws of duty in connection with 
the Swefca Kalpa and whioh comprises the Vahatmyam 
of the ftudra. This is narrated by Sootha to the 
Millies of Naimisaraimya. It is divided into four 
Padas termed severally Prakriya, Upodghata, Anus- 
hangs and Upasamhara. The first treats of the crea¬ 
tion. The next contains the .subject of the creation 
sad describes the various Kalpas. The genealogies of 
the Patriarchs,. the description of the Universe, and 
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the undents of the first six Manwautharas are all chat. 
treated in this part* It contains also praises of Siva, 

A long aooount of the Pithrus and the stories of some 
of the celebrated Eishies are also to be found. The 
third part commences with an account of the seven 
Eishies and their desoeadante and describes the origin 
of the several classes of created beings. Then comes a 
long and full aooount of the Solar and Lunar Kshatria 
Dynasties. The last portion describes briefly the 
future Manwantharas, the measures of space and time,, 
the end of the world, the efficacy of Yoga and the 
glories of Sivapura. 

Y.—The Srse Bhagmvatha consists of twelve 
Skundhas or Chapters. The first nine Chapters con¬ 
tain treatises on various subjects, such as the origin of 
the Pur ana, the creation, renovation and the end of 
the world, a descriptive account of Kali Yugam, the 
various stages of human life and a comparison of the 
human system and its functions to a Fort with nine 
gates, a description of good and evil deeds, and the 
reward and punishment for stlch acts, a view of Heaven, 
Paradise, and Hell, an account of the incarnation of 
Vishnu, description of the world both terrestrial and 
celestial, the churning of the oceans, an account of the 
king of Pandya being cursed by Aguethyar, the origin 
oi the two races of Kshatrias, &o., &c.; the tenth 
dwells exclusively on the birth and life of Krishna; 
the eleventh.on Vedio discourse and metaphysics, con¬ 
cluding with Krishnen’s deification; ana the twelfth 
contains a history of the kings of Kali Yugam, the 
work oldsing with numerous instructive lectures and 
Vedic discourses. 

Some persons are of opinion that the Purana called 
Deve« Bnagavatha is the one to be reckoned amongst 
the eighteen Puranas and not the one which is gener¬ 
ally denominated Sree Bhagavatha, but we are of 
opinion that the latter is the proper Purana to be 
included among the eighteen. 

YL—The Narade^ya Purana . In this, Narad* 
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describes the duties which were observed in the ftaehat 
Kalpa. It contains praises ol Vishnu.* the birth of 
Markandeva, the destruction of Sahara's sons and the 
Vam&na Avathara. It contains also a geographical 
treatise on Bharatha Khandam flndiah in which the 
existence of the Dynasties of Onera (Kerala or Tra- 
vancore) is mentioned. 

VII.—The Markandeya Parana like most other 
Puranas dwells much on the creation* condition and 
destruction of the world by a deluge. It also treats of 
the birth of the Manns, the mode of prayers to Durga, 
the victory of the Goddess Bhavani over the Asurae, 
giants, ana the story of the birds that were acquainted 
with right and wrong a» related by Markandeya and 
the holy sages. It lays down rules for the observance 
of various classes ana makes mention of the sanotity 
of the shrine of Benaree and other holy places. 

VIIL—The Agni Pwrana describes the Isanu 
Kalpa. It contains a description of the Avatharas, in¬ 
structions for the performance of religious rites, duties 
of kings, a distribution and arrangement of the Vedas 
and Puranas, and a chapter on Gifts. It further con¬ 
tains an account of medicine and some instructions 
on the worship of Siva and Devee. The work con¬ 
cludes with a treatise on Rhetoric, Prosody and Gram¬ 
mar, according to the Sutras of PaninL In addition 
to this, rules for t^e due observance of the cere¬ 
monies on the occasion of a widow burning with the 
corpse of her husband arevhud down. 

IX.—The Bhamihyat Parana is that in which 
Brahma, having described the greatness of the sun, 
explained to Mann the existence of the world and the 
characters of all created things in the course of the 
Aghora Kalpa. It chiefly treats of matters to vome, 
Bhavishyftt meaning prophetic, such as the events of a 
future age, all that will come to pass up to the end of 
the world being predicted. It prophesies the end of 
the Government of the Kshatria kings of both ness, 
with the exception of the Soraa'Vamsa King of Kerala 
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(Travancore and Cola), the Cola conquest of the 
Yeer&las (Belalaa or Holsalas) and the rule of Kerala 
by this Kshatria King of Travancore and his relative 
Cola, the possession of Hindustan by Mletchas (Ma- 
homedans), and then by the Hoonas (Europeans), 
to whom the King of Kerala (Travancore) will be 
tributary. The incarnation of Vishnu, as Kalkee, 
towards the end of the world, is also prophesied. In 
this Purana a description of Southern India with 
copious aocounts of Chera, Chola and Pandya is given 
in detail. 


X.—The Brahmavaivartha Purana contains an 
account of the greatness of God and of Krishna, and 
the events of the Rathalva Kalpa. It ia divided 
into four parts called Brahma, Devee, Ganesa and 
Krishna. In this, the rules of Yoga Abhyasam (a 
oertain devotional service performed by meditating on 
God while the body is in a certain fixed posture with a 
mind undistracted.. The power and sanctity of various 
manthrams (devotional spells) are also described.) 


XI.—The Linga Pwrana. In this, Mahesw&ra, 
present in the Agni Linga, explains virtue, wealth, 
pleasure and final liberation at the end of the Agni 
Kalpa. Accounts of the creation, praises of Siva and 
Vishnu and a description of the universe are also given. 


ZB.—The Varaha Pwrana is that in which the 
glory of the great Varaha is predominant. It describes 
Eke other Puranas the creation of the world, and the 


deluge, and the advantages derivable from sacrifices 
and other divine offerings. It contains some allusions 
to the consecration of an image of Varaha Moorthi at 
Ananthasayanam (Trevandrum), 


XIH.—The Skanda Pwrana is that Purana in 
whioH Skanda relates the events of the Thadpurusha 
Kalpa.’ It dwells upon the greatness and sanctity 
of diva, the birth of Skanda or Subrahmanya, ana 
the origin of Madura in the Pandyan country. It 
contains various prayers and hymns. It has also 
several branches such as Halasaya Mahatmyam, Ac. 

2 
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XIV. —The Vamana Parana It the* in wtoth is 
recorded how (ha four-faeed Baal** the three 
objects of eristenoe aioondttqtvt to tly aseount of (ho 
groataees of Thrivikrama. It toateia*« ecoOrat of 
tne Siva Kulpa and of the dwarf iruaynsticm of Vbhau. 
A detailed account of the Emperor Hahe BaEaod las 
righteous administration and an excellent lecture On 
charity, together with an aooormt of the sanctity and 
hdmees of the river Ganges, are also given in it. 

XV. —The Koorma Parana is that in which Jaoar- 
dana in the form of a tortoise in regions under the earth, 
explained the objects of life, duty, wealth, pleasure 
and liberation, in connection with Indradynmna and 
the Rishies in the proximity of Sakra which refers to 
the TiiiVghimi Kalpa, 

XVI. —The Mattya Parana is that in which for 
the purpose of promulgating the Vedas, Vishnu, in the 
beginning of a Kalpa, related to Ifsnu, the story of 
Narasimha and the events of the seven Kalpas. It 
contains a copious description of the oceans, seas and 
their courses. 

XVH.—The Garuda Parana is that in which Vishnu 
recites instructions in Garuda Kelps, and dwells chiefly 
on the birth of Garuda. It treats of the doctrine of 
transmigration of the soul. A description of hell and 
the treatment of sinners in it, and of the eternal 
enjoyment in Paradise by the souls of those men who 
reverenced and observed the commandments of God is 
given. It also lays down rules for the observance of 
funerals and ceremonies connected with them. 

XVIII.—The Srahmanda Parana is that which 
relates the origin or evolution 6! the world in the 
shape of an egg. It contains an account of the crea¬ 
tion of the elements and everything appertaining to 
tiie Universe as also the him and me of Parasu 
Haipa. 

Independent of the above eighteen Pursues, 
there art eighteen mors, denominated Ups Pursues; 
1 , BmaSkmmara Parana; ft, Wanmmkm; 3 , Naradaya; 
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4 S Smw; 6, Duraw*; 6, SapUa; 7, Jfoaoea; 8, Auto*- oelif. 
aia; 9, Farww; 10, KoUU; 11, Santa; 18, Nandi; ^4^. 
18, Bawra; 14, Paraswra ; 16, Ai#4ya; 16, JfsAeafara; 

17, Bhargava; 18, Pattitta. 

Besides these there are three other Parana* equally 
sacred and more popular. These are the Bamayana , 
BAorctffca and Sanvomsa, composed by Bishies, the 
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three Puranae are more generally read among modern 
Hindoos^. The contents of these may be briefly sketched. 

1st.—The Bamayana commences with a treatise on 
the cause of the incarnation of Vishnu as Sree Rama 
and that of his three brothers, Rama’s progress in life, 
his going to the wilderness as an illustration of 
parental respect and obedience, the abduction of Beetha 
by Havana, his meting Sethn (Adam’s Bridge), his 


or vipneewnana ^xwvanas younger orotner; as sang ot 
Lanka, his recovery of Seetha and his return to 
Ayodhya (Onde); Ms ruling over India as Chakra- 
varthy for several thousand years with justice and 
wisdom and the existence of the kingdom of Karalam 
are also recorded in this Parana. 

2nd.—The Bkareiha opens with a general hist ory of 
all the kingdoms sad kings of the Solar and Lunar 
races in Bharstha Khaadam. Jt oontains an account 
of the birth and fife of all the Bishks, the Commas 
andthePandavae; Aijuna’s p^gnmage and his visit to 
Madura, Cape Comorin and Koralam (Malabar ); the 
pilgrimage of Bek Kama (Krishna's hrothm), te all 
the holy shrines; fete Krishna’s embassy to coast 
of Diuyodhsaa; VkuEra’s instructive ketone tetfce eld 
king Dhritarashlra; dm commencement ef the gnat 
war uetween the Oomrms and the Pandaras; A# 
conclusion of the war; installation of Dhnraapothra 
as Chakravarthy (Imperer) after being victorious and 


fflftlmtiwg tf 

perfonaanoe 


» king 
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4 KmttD (Trarsnoare); tie 
put nori&M iimmani, 
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oiup* hi« reigning over India with justice for a period 
«*•*->»* of thirty-six years; Sree Krishna's deification, the 
end of the Dhurmaputhra’a reign, and his translation 
to Heaven. This is one of the largest Puranae and 
contains most of the Hindu canons and laws, the 
duties of kings and the government of kingdoms. 
In this are laid down the highly renowned Hindu 
doctrines called Bhagavat Qeeta and several others 
equally. instructive. It contains narrations up to the 
end of the Dwapara Yugam and the commencement of 
the present age Kali Yugam. That the king of Keralam 
(Travanoore) fought in the Bharata Yuahum on the 
side of the Pandavas and was killed in battle is also 
mentioned in it. 

Sri.—The Hum ___ D _ 

world and the creation. ^ It contains some treatises on 
religion, gives a full and detailed genealogy of Kshatria 
kings both of the races of Soorya and Soma from 
their very origin to the early part of the present age 
Kali Yugam, and describes the origin of the Chera, 
Chola and Pandya dynasties as already stated. 

There are various other works branching out from 
the Furanas and Upa Furanas. Almost every place 
of note has a work of its own, denominated Bthala 
Mahatmyam, which narrates particular events connected 
with the city or town about which it treats, with historical 
notes in some cases. But such writings chiefly dwell 
upon the sanctity or virtue of a shrine or a river in its 
neighbourhood. These'being almost aU exaggerated 
appear fabulous at the very first blush. Nevertheless, 
valuable and reliable accounts will be found in them. 
For instance, the Sthalapuranam of Madura contains a 
description, in highly exaggerated terms, of the 
Madura Temple and its surrounding buildings, with 
an account of the then ruling Pandyan dynasty. 
Though the accounts and descriptions are exaggerated, 
yet no one can deny the magnificence and grandeur of 
the Temple as well as the existence of the ancient 
dynasty of the-Pandya kingdom. 
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The Sthala Mahatmyam of Thiru Av&naai, Peroor, 
Chera Maha Devi, Mannar Kovil, and other plaoee, 
oontaina exaggerated accounts of the existence of 
Chera, while that of Conjepuram contains historical 
remarks on the dynasty of Chola, 

There are two special works called Kerala Mahat- 
xnyam and Kerala TTlppathy; the one in Sanscrit and 
the other in MalayaLam, which narrate the origin 
of Keralam. Both of these works contain reliable 
accounts concerning Keralam (Trav&ncore). 

The Hindu geography which corresponds with that 
of the European, particularly in regard to the shape 
of the earth, divides the world into nine divisions, of 
which Asia is denominated Jemboo Dwipu, in which 
is included Bharata Khandam (India). 

This land of Bharatha is divided into 56 kingdoms, 
vis.: Casmeerah, Nappala, Kosala, Camboja, Paun- 
chala, Simhala, Aunga, Kalinga, Kamaroopa, Saovira, 
Kuroo, Bhoja, Yithaiha, Yalmeeka, Kekaya, Yunga, 
Sourashtra, Punnadaga, Parpara, Kuluntha, Soorasena, 
Dangana, Martha, Saindhava, Furashara, Pandhara, 
Saliva, Kudaka, Neisheedha, Thoorka, Durga, Marda, 
Poundra, Magatha, Chethiya, Maharashttra, Gundhra, 
Carnadaka, Dravida, Kukkada, Lada, Mahrva, Magara, 
Desama, Ottiya, Baehu, Yavana, Baguvane, Konkana, 
Kashvva, Dungana, Latcha, Ghola, Pandya, Chera and 
Kerala. 

Of these, the ladt two kingdoms, Chera and Kerala, 
were owned by one and the same king, viz., that of 
Travancore. 

The kingdom of Chera was the most southern and 
largest among the three States already alluded to. 

The boundaries of the kingdom of Chera whioh are 
variously defined by ancient Tamil authors, were 
according to one, the Pulney Hills in the north, the 
town of Peroor in the east, the sea about Cape Comorin 
in the south, and the range of the great mountains on 
the west, extending about 80 catnams (800 miles). 
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chap- Another Tamil author extendi the northern boundary 
to the Coorg Hills and the western to n*licut< 

But Dr. A. C. Burnellj who is a more reliable 
authority than many others, says in his Paleography 
already referred to, that the Chera kingdom existed 
in the early centuries A.D., that it then extended oyer 
Mysore, Coimbatore, Salem, Tond&madn, South Mala¬ 
bar and Cochin, and that it was one of the three great 
Dravidian kingdoms and waa divided into the eastern 
and western Chera, the former extending up to 
Madras. 

The Chera Dominions bordered on the Pandyan and 
Chola countries, the > principal towns being Salem, 
Aranasi or Thiru Avanasi in Coimbatore, Triohenoode 
near Triohinopoly, Thenkasi, Yalliyoor, Thrikanankudy 
and Chera Maha Devi,, all south-east of Avanasi in the 
District of Tinnevelly. 

On the Malabar coast or in Keralam, the capitals 
were Thiru Vanjicolim 1 (Sree Vanji Kovilakam, the 
residence of the prosperous Vanji dynasty), Colicode 
(Calicut), and Kellum (Quilon). 

In India (Bharaths Khand&m), the mode of Govern- 
ment followed from the earliest times as narrated in 
the Puranas,. was,that any king on beooming more 
powerful than all the others conquered them and 
declared himself Chakrararthy (Emperor). 

A few of the most repowned emperors who governed 
as Chakravarthies in eaoh Yugam from Kritha to 
Dwapara and almost all the Chakraveiihiee in Kali 
Yugam (the present age) according to the Puranas are 
the following:— 

In Kritha Yugam (the first age), Harrisohundren, 
Muchukunden, Pariyawathen, Hnnnyikshen, Banen, 
Maha Bali and others. 

L B«* mteo i riU, wi ece jt c t TO to 1 m no otk m fhin TtfiiieAii 
the mpM ol <ka SmDmm, topgrfnf to'ovr Ifaanmcipta—Bpr. W. 
l^yUf, ftfa IS. PrtfcM. 
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In Threth* Yugam, Sagaren, Karthaveeryen, Reghu, chat. 
Desarethen, Sree Bamen and others. 

In Dwapara Yugam, Budhen, Pariasathen, Nalcn, 
P&ndu, Dnurmaputhra and others. 

In the Kali Yugam (the present age which has now 
oome to the 4979th year), Fareekshitnu (Abhiroanvu’s 
son), Jenamejejen, Sathaneekan, Prakrethirethen, 
Jehganu, Chithr&rathen, Ohithrasenan, Thrisankn, 
Panplavan, Sun ay an, Madhavee, Robhunjeyali, Thi- 
kunan, Shathaneok&n, Thendapani, Nimi, Autchana- 
kan and twenty-six other kings, who reigned up to the 
year 656 in the early part of this Yogam. 

Subsequent to the above period, the system of 
Ohakravarthy or imperial Government by tbe northern 
Ksh&tria kings appears to have been at an end, and 
each of the various rulers of India irrespective of caste, 
became supreme in his own kingdom. Some of the 
most powerful sovereigns contrived to bring the neigh¬ 
bouring potentates to subjection by war and declared 
themselvespetty Chakra varthiee over a few other kings. 

Of such Emperors, we have accounts written both 
in the Puranas, as also in modem histories. The 
authors of the Puranas, we find, record the history 
and the heroic exploits of the Ohakravarthies up to 
the early part of Kali Yugtun, and the subsequent 
history of the emperors and kings and their kingdoms 
in India is narrated by modem historians. 


We have instances of the above kind in the Dynas¬ 
ties of Nanda, Mourya, Kala Bhoorya, Yadava, Kola, 
Yicramadithya, SaHvahana, Bhoja, the Yavanas, the 
Mohamedans of Delhi, the Rayer of Anagoondy (Vija- 
yanuggar) the Mahrattas and the English. 

Bo also there have been instances of the Southern 


kingdoms of Pandya, Chola and Chera being ruled 
alternately by one among themselves as Ohakravarthy, 
and at otuer times each governing his own kingdom. 
Narratives, however imperfect and brief, ootud be 
found regarding these kings and their kingdoms in 
various works. 
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The origin of the aneesfral lipeof the Chez* dynasty 
(Trsvanoore), in the fort age of the world, Kritha 
Yugun, haa been already shown and we will now 
endeavour to trace out and follow this dynasty down 
to th parent time in an unbroken line. 

In describing the Pandyan dynasty through all its 
ferahrtums*. Mr. Taylor shows the existence of the 
Cher* dynasty as oo-exktmg 1 with the Pandyan, op 
to the time of the dissolution of its original house. 

The Parana called Hihicp Mahatmyam already 
attoded to makes mention of sixty-four Leelas (amuse- 
meats), and the king of Chora is mentioned in the 12th» 
14th, 42nd, 49th, and 62nd Leelas, which Mr. Taylor 
in his. Historical Manuscript Translation calls " Tmru- 
TilatideL* 9 

In Thretha Yugam, Kerala or Malayakm is said to 
hare been recovered fr6m the sea by Parasu Kama, 
the sixth inca r nation of Vfohnu. Several Poranas 
relate the story though the versions vary. One 
account says that with the permission of V airmen 
(the God of the sea), Pawn Rama Sung his weapon 
from Cape Comorin and it fell at Gokurnam, where¬ 
upon the sea reoeded from thpee two points, to the 
present extent of the Malabar Coast ana he called it 
Kerslam; that in the re c la i med part of the land Parasu 
Ranm established cities, towns, villages, Ac., and in¬ 
vited people from various countries and peopled the 
land throughout; wlule another account states &at the 
weapon-was flung from (Sk?kurnam and it fell at Cape 
Comorin, A third account states that the 1 holy temple 
at Gokurnam having been buried under the sea in the 
first age (Kritha Yugam), and in the next age (Thretha 
Yugam),Parasu R a m a, at the request of the people, 
asked the lord of the sea to recede, and from Qpkur- 
nisn flung his wooden spoon (used for sacrificial pur- 
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poses) which fall it Cape Comorin tad the sea receded. 
Of m fabulous accounts of the Puranaa we h mm 
Already said enough* and so we shall now try to sift 
out w probable note. 

The wes te rn part of the range of hills called Bahhyen 
(between Canard and Qtukm) must hare been a traet 
of haul ^ the creation of the earth bnt had been sab- 
merged in the sea. Subsequently, the sea receded 
and a large, portion of the land between Quilon and 
Mangalore remained uncultivated during tbs reign of 
the Chera King Keralen, when the Brahman warrior 
Parasu Rama visited this land of Keralam, estab¬ 
lished himself there,* organised & Brahman commu¬ 
nity, introduced a new system of Government, lived 
there for a considerable period of time and then 
retired. 1 A writer in the Cottayam College Quarterly 
Magazine, in its issue of July 1866, has the following 
observations in regard to the origin of Keralam. 

“ Can there be a doubt that this legend chronicles 
“ in the style of the Poets, the effects of volcanic agency 
“ on this coast centuries ago; Erst that there was 
" once a subsidence, probably sudden, at Gokumam, 
“ and secondly, that there was afterwards a perceptible 
“ uprising, most probably in this case gradual, of at 
11 least some portion, if not of nearly all tbe coast 
“ between Gokumam and the Cape.’ 1 

"'The whole appearance of the coast of Kerala, 
u wherever at least we find the low-lands and back- 
“ waters, would appear to indicate, that it has thus 
"been raised, certainly during the present ora; and 
" if, as our legend would seem to tell, this has happened 
“ under the eye of man, it becomes the more deeply 
11 interesting. Nor can we forget that even now there 
"are decided evidences of unstable "equilibrium 0 . 

I. Kooktl Kakw Hair th» Dktrfai Mastiff of Malibftr ml star* 
writ BnWodfo of ObKcnCt grot ft staikr opinion in * V«aonndn 
on tti fijiian ad Jmfeh tiovptr Fkn, publithad in Tot. 6, Ko. a 
WsvSMsf OflbdffttJoMalflf Lfettmtau* sad Sofara. Stfoo 
Hiir’i o pin io n on th* bud of Wiml—i ftlont it Motpttd btro, and no* 
bit opinion on iht Ooppor K«*t>. 
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chip. “ along the coast line. The tea at ABeppie is eon** 
w aiderably further from the town than it was bat a 
11 few years ago, which shows that the shore ia riling; 

11 the same is the ease at Cochin to an extent that we 
11 think oan scarcely be accounted for by accumulating 
" sand; while to the north of Cochin the sea ia at 
"evidently encroaching, and in some parts hsa for 
"years past caused great destruction of property, 
"Moreover we are not altogether strangers in Kerala 
" to the shocks of earthauakes; in 1866, especially, 
"repeatedshocks were felt; in 1828, 1841, and 1846, 
" shocks have also been recorded at Trevandrum. In 
44 several cases the shocks seem to have been propa- 
14 gated from the north-west; and on.September let, 
14 1866, a ball of a pendulum in the Trevanorum Obser- 
“ vatory 17 feet long, is recorded to have been moved 
44 about 4 inches in the direction north-west by north 
44 and south-east bv south which is about the direo- 
" tion of the coast line. 1 * * 

" All these facts would appear to favour the oopclu- 
44 sion that the low-lands of the Malabar ooast have 
41 been raised from beneath the sea-level by subter- 
"ranean forces, and that this has happened, in all 
«■ probability in comparatively modem tames.” 

The fact of the land between Gokumam and Ktrnnya 
Oumari having been submerged in the ocean at one 
time is testifies to by the Brahmanda Parana in which 
it ia said that the holy pagoda of Gokuraam had been 
u n de r water for a longtime; that certain ftishies and 
others interested in the pagoda went to Parasu Kama 
and begged him to take stops for its recovery; that 
ParauKama proceeded to Gokurnam and prevailed 
upon Vanma, the Neptune of the Hindus, to reoede to a 
certain distance between Gokumam and Cape Comorin; 
and that the land of Eeralam was thus reclaimed. 

As Parasu Rama is generally represented to have 
been the sole creator of the land of Kerdam, it would 
not be uninteresting to give here a brief account of his 
life. 
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AcooidingtotheBrahnmndaPuraBn, tins calibrated 
Brahman wm a daaoanflint of the renowned Rishi 
Bhriga and is believed to here been the sixth inoaroa- 
tion of Vishnu. He is said to have been born in the 
second age of Thretha Yugam in a hermitage on the 
banka of the river Narbada. His father was a sacred 
devotee named Jamadagni. His mother's name was 
Renuka. Jamadagni had five sons of whom Hama was 
the youngest while the whole family was living 
comfortably in the hermitage during Rama's minority, 
a sad event disturbed their quiet ami peaceful life. 

One day Jamadagni left his hermitage to procure 
things for his devotional services, while Renuka left it 
to bring water from the neighbouring river Nurbuda. 
Jamadagni returned, but did not find his wife as usual. 
He grew angry at ber absence. After a while, Renuka 
returned, and on being questioned, she confessed that 
she was detained at the bank of the river Nurbuda by 
seeing the reflection in the water of a Gandharvan 
(Gfenn) called Chithrangaden, passing through the air. 
The shape of the spirit was so beautiful that she was 
tempted to have a moment's look at the shadow and 
thus a little tune was lost. At this declaration of his 
wife's weakness, the enraged Rishi was so vexed that 
he resolved on her immediate death and calling his 
sons one by one before him, ordered them to kill their 
mother, but four of them refused on the plea that toe 
Law prohibits the killing of a female and further that 
in this case the female was their mother. But Rama, 
on being ordered, declared that nothing would prevent 
him from obeying his father. So saying he cut off 
Renuka’s head at onoe. When Renuka Ml on the 
ground, Jamadagni was exceedingly pleased with the 
prompt obedience shown by his youngest son and said 
to Rama that he might ask for anything which he 
liked and that he would have it immediately. Rama 
said that he wished to see his mother restored to 
life without loss of. time. Jamadagni, being a Rishi 
.who had gained the bfessings of God by his devotions, 
prayed to tbe All-powerful Being for the resuscitation 

27502 
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our. of Renuka and God vouchsafed life to her at onoe. 
Rama was delighted and they all lived comfortably 
for some time more. 

Subsequently, Rama was sent by his parents to the 
hermitage of his great-grandfather Bhrigu, to be edu¬ 
cated in the Vedas and other literature. Here he 
spent some time to complete his education and af¬ 
terwards, acting upon the advice of that venerable 
sage, Rama proceeded to the Himalayas to meditate 
on the deity Siva. Here he spent many years in 
meditation and penance. These devotional exercises 
pleased Siva, who appeared to Rama in person, con¬ 
ferred On him all sorts of blessings and directed him 
to visit all the holy places on the face of the earth 
which Rama did and returned to the Himalayas where 
he resumed his devotional meditations. While Rama 
was thus engaged, a war broke out between the Devas 
and the Aauras. The former, being defeated and 
driven out of Swarga, went to Siva and represented 
their grievances. Whereupon, Rama was sent for and 
Siva asked him to assist the Devas giving him all 
necessary instructions as to the mode of conducting 
the war and the use of various weapons. Siva pre¬ 
sented him with a battle-axe called Parasu and from 
this day Rama was called Paraau Rama. He proceeded 
to the war, with great energy fought against the 
Asuras and gained a decisive victory. The Devas, as 
well as Siva were extremely pleased with Parasn Rama 
and conferred upon him the choicest blessings. Paraau 
Rama again repaired to "the Himalaya mountains and 
recommenced his devotional penance. A considerable 
tame afterwards, Siva, having been exceedingly pleased 
with Parasn Rama, paid a visit to him ana presented 
him with a supernatural chariot and an arrow which 
were to appear before him whenever he wanted them. 
Parasu Rama entrusted these to Siva’s own attendants, 
Kundodaien and Mahodim Thus, hating obtained 
all Us wishes, and his wants being supplied, Parasu 
Rama .left the Himalayas and came to his great-grand¬ 
father Bhrigu.There he spent some time, and then 
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returned to his parents on the banka of the Nurbuda, 
where the family were Uving together oomfortably. 
Now, Karthaveerarjuna, the king of Hehaya came to 
the neighbouring forests on a hunting excursion and 
being fatigued entered the hermitage for a little re¬ 
freshment. Jamadagni, Parasu Rama's father, enter¬ 
tained the party, and on the departure of the king 
on the next morning, he took a fancy to the Rishi’s 
cow called Kamadhenu. This the king informed his 
minister, who resolved to get the animal at any 
risk. He sent a messenger to ask Jamadagni to sell 
the cow to the king. On his refusing to part with it, 
a party of soldiers was despatched to toe hermitage and 
they took the cow by force. Thereupon a severe 
struggle ensued between Jamadagni and the king’s 
men, m which the Riflhi was killed. Parasu Rama was 
absent from the hermitage at the time. On his return 
he had the mortification of seeing his father’s body 
mutilated and lifeless and his mother and brothers 
weeping. When the mother saw Parasu Rama, she 
beat her breast with her hand twenty-one times. Bhrigu 
divining the state of affairs in his relatives’ family, 
immediately repaired to the soene and on carefully 
examining the body of Jamadagni, he found that 
was not extinct and by the aid of certain medicines 
Jamadagni was restored to life. Parasu Rama after¬ 
wards proceeded to Karthaveerarjuna 1 s capital, and 
standing at the Palace gate, with his Parasu, bow and 
arrow, sent a message to the effect that the king should 
give an explanation of his cruel conduct in 01-using 
a Brahman and forcibly taking away his property. 
At the same time he asked him to restore the cow and 


seek the pardon of the venerable Brahman for the 
outrage he hftd committed and in case of his refusing 
to do so to meet Parasu Rama in single combat. 

The king, when he heard of this proposal, sneered at 
such a ridiculous menace and ordered his guards to 
drive away the Brahman. The guards were, however, 
killed by Parasu Rama, whereat the king grew angry 
and equipped himself to meet Parasu Ra ma. A severe 
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and sanguinary batik ensued and Arjuna was defeated 

and stain 

Afterwards, five of Arrana’s sons, who survived him 
met Earns in battle. When they were about to fell 
victims to Rama's Parasu, they, under divine inspira¬ 
tion, put down their weapons and besought Parasu 
Rama's pardon, promising to give up the oow and 
make full reparation for the wrongs done by their 
father. 

Parasu Rama after restoring the oow to his parents, 
retired to the Himalayas and resumed his penitential 
exercises. ' In his absence, the then reigning king, one 
of the sons of the late king Karthaveera of Heh&va, 
happened to pass by the Nurbuda, and easting his 
eyes on the hermitage of Jamadagni, enquired whose 
property it was, ana he was told that it belonged to 
Jamadagni On hearing the, name, the king entered 
the hermitage 'sword in hand and meeting Jamadagni 
severed his head from his body at one mow, and on 
the funeral pile of Jamadagni perished Renuka, Parasu 
Rama’s mother. 

Some.time afterwards, Parasu Rama returned from 
the Himalayas and learning the fete of his parents set 
out for the country of the Hehayas, and. m order to 
fulfil his vow, proceeded with his bloody are to continue 
the work of destroying the Kahatna kings. After 
going one round and finishing his work of destruction, 
Ee retired to do penance again. He repeated these 
deeds twenty-one times. x 

It is also said that on the last occasion he collected 
fU the Kshatria kings at a place called Kurukshetram 
4nd having beheaded the whole of then\ he performed 
certain ceremonies with their blood for the salvation 
of the souls of Us parents! 

After this, Parasu Rama retired to the Mahendra 
Mountains, and performed penance for some time. He 
then went round the earth three times and returned to 
the hfil of Mahendra, where he performed the Aswa- 
medha sacrifice .and many other religious ceremonies. 
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While at Mahendn, Kasyapa and other Biehiee visited 
him mid he consulted them as to the best means of , 
expiation for the sin of killing his own mother and 
the Kshatria race. Acting noon their advioe, he gave 
up the whole of the conquered lands to the Brahmans. 
Parasu Hama then continued his religious penance in a 
grotto of the Mahendra hills, and there passed many 
ages. 

During the interval, certain peculiar circumstances 
occurred which caused a sudden rise of the ocean, 
and the sacred shrine of Gokurnam, together with 
several other remarkable shrines on this coast were sub¬ 
merged in the ocean, as has been already mentioned. 
The Bishies interested in these sacred places repaired 
to Parasu Rama and besought his help in recovering 
the sacred buildings. Rama came to Gokurnam, and 
after making arrangements with Yaruna, flung his 
wooden sacrificial spoon, thus causing the sea to recede 
from Gokurnam up to Cape Comorin. 

Parasu Rama then invited the Brahmans, who having 
received grants of lands were located in sixty-four 
gramams. He invited other castes also from foreign 
countries to occupy his new land, restored the sove¬ 
reignty of the original Chera, and after living on 
the ooast for along time, retired to his grotto on the 
Mahendra hills, where he is supposed to be still living. 

The time occupied in the establishment of Eeral&m 
as well as the exact period of Parasu Rama's abode in 
this land are not exactly ascertainable from any 
accounts in the Parana. The period mentioned in the 
Kerala TJlppathy is fifty thousand years. 

The labors of Parasu Rama, in re-establishing Ke- 
ralam and peopling the country between Cape Comorin 
and Gokuimm, and his other occupations are described 
in detail in a work oalled Kerala M&hatmyam. 

This work, which consists of one hundred and five 
Chapters, is an interesting one, but the narratives 
recorded are like those in the Puranas, intermingled 
with exaggerations and romances, no that it requires 
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chap, no small amount of discriminative power to strip it of 
its poetical embellishments. 

This work corroborates the above facts. In it we 
find it stated that Parasu Rama, after founding Ke¬ 
rslam, invited Brahmans from the north to settle in 
the country which he divided into silty-four gra- 
mams; that he ordained several grades of Brah- 
manical heads; consecrated numerous shrines between 
Gokurnam and Cape Comorin; and that the superin¬ 
tendence of each pagoda was entrusted to a Samuntha 
(Soma Kshatria called “Kovil Adhikarikal,” t. e. t 
manager of pagoda). After finishing almost all his works, 
and consecrating the Temple at Sreevardhanapuram 
(Padmanabhapuram), Parasu Rama invited a Soma 
Kshatria (certainly a member of the family of the king 
of Chera since there were no other Soma Kshatria kings 
then close at hand) nanjed Bhanu Vicrama and three of 
his brothers, the last being named Kulasekharen, and 
assembling the Brahmans of the sixty-four gramams, 
declared to them that the capital of his newly reclaimed 
country, between Cape Comorin and Gokurnam, shall 
be Sreevurdhanapuram (Padmanabhapuram) near Sree- 
valumcode (ThiroovRhanoode and veera Keralapu- 
ram); that Bhanu Vicrama shall be the king overliia 
land of Keralam, and that he was then placed bn a 
throne of gold set with gems and had holy water and 
pearls poured over' his head. Parasu Rama then giv¬ 
ing him his own sword, together with many royal 
privileges, styled him king of the land between Cape 
Comorin and Gokumam. A gold coin, called Ban, 
was then minted and made over to thiking for emu¬ 
lation aa the currency throughout his dominions. One 
of the three brothers of this king was stationed at 
Gokumam. This was the king erf Kolathnaad who 
ruled South C&nara under the designation of Cola. 
It ia also stated that a long time afterwards, Panum 
R ama personally crowned Bhanu Vicrama 1 * nephew, 
Adithya Vicrama, at Sree Vurdhanapuram, presenting 
him with a sword as bright as the sun, and hmusating 
eight nifiiiri tcra under hwi t 
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It is likewise stated that latterly, Parasu Eama took chap. 
a mat interest in Udaya Vurmah, the head of the 
Cola Boyal family, who was called the Northern 
Peramal, and made him the long of North Kerala, 
that a relative of Udaya Vurmah, who was in charge 
of a separate portion of the Cola country, became 
a Bhudoist, ana built several temples and lived apart 
from the Boval family; that the JBhuddist king pro¬ 
ceeded to Mecca ana died there; that his mneral 
rites having been accidentally performed by one of 
the females of his house the Brahmans exoommuni- 
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was connected, whereupon Parasu Eama, consulting 
the great sage Narada, instructed Udaya Vurmah 
to perform the great oeremony called Hirannya Garb- 
ham, by constructing a golden cow and a silver bull, 
each weighing hundred thousand fanams (about ninety 
tts.}, to perform certain ceremonies, and to distribute 
gold ana silver among the Brahmans; that Parasu 
Rama instituted a national ceremony called Mahamak- 
ham 1 and performed it with great splendour at Thiru- 
nawaye on the banks of the Bharathapulay (a river 
running to the south-west of Shoranore): that when the 
Brahmans of the sixty-four gramams and the chiefs and 
petty rajahs of the Country between Cape Comorin 
end Gokurnam were assembled at that place, the first 
•eat in the assembly was assigned to Kulasekhara 
Perumal, king of Travanoore, and the next to Udaya 
Vurmah of K&latimaud, to the latter being assigned 
the duty of the future performance of this oeremony 
every twelfth year. We find also that the art of 
w was introduced by Parasu Bama and that the 
kings were taught the use of various weapons; that 
Parasu Buna then , retired from Kerslam, promising 
the Brahmans that on an emergency, he would appear 
at Triohoor, should the Brahmans of the sixty-four 
gramams meet together, and meditate on him; that 
the Brahmans wanted to make a trial and Parasu Rama 
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appeared, bat having learnt that there was no parti* 
ctuar occasion for his being summoned, pronounoed 
an imprecation on the Brahmans of the sixty-four 
gramams saying that they would never in future be 
able to meet there together. 4 

This Mahatmyasn is said to be an Up4 Parana, 
deriving Ha origin from Bhoogola Purana, and is in 
the form of a discourse between Yudhishtira and the 
sage Gurgga. 

In « Ydmiki Bamavana” we find that the emissaries 
of Rama were ordered to search for Seetha in Keralam 
also. We have now got through the second age, 
Thretha Yugam, 

In the third age, Dwapara Yugam, the king of 
Kerala is often mentioned in the renowned work 
"Haha Bharota.” The king of Kerala was as already 
mentioned one of the tributaries of the Emperor 
Yudhishtira, and during the great war, the Kerala 
king fonght on the side of tne Pandavas and died 
in tne war. It is also said that the Pandavas, during 
their secret wanderings, visited Trevnndrum and made 
several vows to the Deity Padmanabha Swamy. 

During his pilgrimage, Arjuna visited Madura, where 
he married the daughter of the Pandyan king, and by 
her he had a son named Bebhruvahanen. On his way 
to Dwaraka, Arjuna visited Cape Comorin and Tre- 
vandrom and is generally believed to have consecrated 
a temple dedicated toHhe Goddess Durga on the banks 
of a tank, which is stall called Phalgunan Kulam 
(Arjana’s Tank). He is said to have visited several 
places in Kerslam before he returned to his capital.* 

In a certain Tamil poem, the author says that Bela 
Rama, Sree Krishna’s brother, visited the Chera king¬ 
dom, and attended the coronation of the then king, 
crowning him with his own hand. 
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Now m enter into the p res ent age (Kali 
In the early pert of thisy Bharatha Khandam (iadk) 
was under tie rule of the Emperor Yudhiihtira, ana 
the king of Kerala; as heretofore, waa tributary to 
him. After the dose of Yudhishtixa’s reign, which is 
said to have ended in the 86th year of Kah, the subor¬ 
dinate relation to the succeeding emperors continued 
as a matter of course. 

Up to the tenth oentury of the Kali Yugam, 48 kings 
reigned oyer the Chera kingdom. A list of their names 
has been preserved by one Kodumudi Ramalingam 
Kavirayer (Poet), now.residing in the Erode Talook, 
most likely belonging to an ancient family of poets 
formerly attached to the Chera king’s court. 

This list shows that these kings reigned 905 yean 
in the Kali Yugam. The 8th, 17th, 26th and 48th 
names in the list being unintelligible, are omitted, and 
the rest are the following 

1, Yadukula Cheren; 2, Vamsothunga Cheren; 
3, Manumur ainatatha Cheren; 4, Yeeraprathapa 
Cheren; 5, Yikramaheswara Cheren; 6, Ripukulai- 
aheya Cheren ; 7, Samasardoola Cheren; 8—9, Full- 
kotiparitha Cheren; 10, Ellaikarakanda Cheren; 
11, Rajagambheera Cheren; 12, Rajamarthanda 
Cheren; 13, Raja RajeswaraUheren ; 14, Rajaprathapa 
Cheren; 15, Mtmrii Maniyiita Cheren; 16, Muminur- 
thi Cheren; 17— 18, Ananjbhaguna Cheren; 19, Yamss 
Paripala Cheren; 2Q, Manga? akara Cheren; 21, 
Dhana Yishthara Cheren; 22, Varagunotpala Cheren; 
28, Aaramanilayitta Cheren; 24,Anubhuthi Cheren; 
25, Ava Cheren; 26— 27, Sivapada Sikhara Cheren; 
28, Timneetn Cheren; 29, Eluaisa Cheren; 80,‘Mai- 
porul; 31, Banarku Nidhi Thantha Cheren; 82, 
Bha&kara Bhanu Cheren; 33, Aksheya Pathra Cheren; 
,84, Siva Dhannottama Raja Cheren ; 85, Sivanesa 
Cheren; 86, Sivotpda Cheren; 37, Daivakuniara 
Cheren y 88, Sindimvarunya Cheren; 89, Thrikeaara 
Cheren; 40,Thrideearanga Cheren; 41,Athulaprafchapa 
Cheren; 42, Agaafthakeertiiiprathapa Cheren; 48, 
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Veers Rajendra Cheren; 44, Bheemeswara Cheren; 46, 
Nirmak Cherrcn; 46, Panohakshara Cheren; 47, 
Kantabharana Cheroh; 46, 

The above sound more like regal titles than the real 
names of kings. 

In the 28th Prabhava year t. e., 1860 of the EaU 
Yugam there was bom at Thiruvanjioolam, in the 
month of Masi, Thursday, Pxmar Pooaham Asterum, 
one of the most celebrated of the Chera kings, 
MsnMiws Penunal, of the royal family of Chera. 
His father was Kshafcria Dhrida Vrita, Maha Rajah. 
Kulasekhara was installed when he passed his minority 
and became Kulasekhara Penunal. He is also known 
by the titles of “Kolly Kavakn,” "Chalpi Kon,” 
and “ Kukuda Pnradheesen. ,> 

Kulasekhara Penunal unlike his predecessbrs 
evinced a very extraordinary attachment to his reli¬ 
gion. After ruling the kingdom for some years he 
abdicated in favour of his heir, and became a 
Yaishnava devotee, and added Alwar to his name, a 
common epithet of Vishnu, as shown above. He was 
from that time known as Kulasekhara Alwar and 
Kulasekhara Thiru Adikel. 

He set out on a pilgrimage to all the renowned Vishnu 
shrines, especially 'Thripatni and Sreerangam, where he 
commenced preaching the Vaiahava religion. He was 
known as a great Vaishava devotee and had numer¬ 
ous followers. He ^as also a poet and composed 
numerous hymns in praise of Vishnu at various 
Vishnu Temples, especially at Thripathi, Sreerangam, 
Thiramala, Alwar Kovfl, Avodhya, Thiruvithoocode, 
Van Purushothaman, Thrikrannapuram, Thillai and 
Thrichithrakoodam. 

Kulasekhara Perumal Alwar lived to the age of 57, 
and was deified at his residence in the Brahmadesam 
Talook pf the Tinnevelly district His body was 
interred inside the Mannar Kovil Pagoda and the 
Vishnuites consider him to be a saint His image is 
cut in granite and is placed in the Pagoda dose to the 
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image of Yiahnu where poojaa and otter religious rites obit. 
are performed along with those to the deity to the 
present day* His image has also been consecrated 
and placed for public worship in several other Vishnu 
Pagodas. This saint was highly respected by the 
kings of Pandya and Chola. Several inscriptions, 
containing the terms of grants allotted for poojas and 
other ceremonies to this saint, are to be found on the 
walls of the Mannar Kovil Temple. There are also 
copper sasanaras in the possession of persons attached 
to tnat temple. 

Though many of the works composed by Kula- 
sekhara Alwar are now extinct, still there is a sacred 
hymn called Thiruvamoli in existence which is printed 
and published in Tamil and whioh the Yaisnnavas 
reverence as Christiana do the Holy Bible. 

The correct name of the successor of this venerable 
sovereign as well as of many others of his line cannot 
be found but that the monarohy continued to rule 
its Cbera possessions is a foot supported by traditions 
and several works. 

In continuing our researches, we find that the rule 
of Yicramadithya is said to have ended in the three 
thousand one hundred and seventy-ninth year of the 
Kali Yugam. In the Bhavishyat Parana, the ninth in 
the list of Puranas, it was predicted in the eleventh 
chapter, that Yicramadithya will be bom one thousand 
years after the commencement of the Kali Yugam, and 
will live to rule, by the divine blessing, for 20§9 years; 
that Dheera Kerala Yurmah, king of Keralam, will 
be a contemporary of Yicramadithya and that that king 
will rule Keralam with great vigour and success. 

Now from this prediction, we may conclude that 
Yicramadithya was bom in the Kali year 1179, and 
that there were kings of Chera during that great 
monarch’s reign. 

It will be seen from the Revd. W, Taylor’s manu¬ 
script translation already alluded to that some of the 
Pandyan kings who ruled Madura hundreds of years 
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subsequent to the reign of Vioramadithya, Salivihana 
and Bnoja, had jurisdiction over the Chera and Ohola 
kings and that 11 Veera Ynrmah Pandyan inherited the 
Pandyan kingdom and reigned forty years. He con¬ 
quered the Malayalam (or Sera) country and other 

C 'loeSj and derived tribute from them.* Thus we 
ve now come down to above 4000 years in the 
Kali Yugam, in our narrative relating to the Chera 
dynasty, which, in a great measure, is buried in 
obscurity, both in regard to chronology as well as to 
its successive rulers, and in their attempts to throw 
light on what is obscure many writers have been 
baffled. Oar endeavours, however, have not been 
totally abortive. 

The policy of the Chera kings would appear to have 
been peace at any price and their policy ana avocations 
were decidedly more of a commercial than of a warlike 
nature. 

Though there were continual feuds between Chola 
and Chera, and occasional misunderstandings and 
quarrels with Pandya, Chera appears to have been of 
a peaoeable disposition and during any great struggle, 
retired to his Kerala possessions, which Sways afforded 
him an asylum from its peculiar situation, it being a 
well known fact that south Kerala is the only province 
in India which has escaped foreign invasion. 

It is seen that the Maiayalam country afforded an 
asylum to the Pandyan long whenever his kingdom 
was invaded by his enemies. And it is perhaps in 
consequence of this, and their friendly relations, that 
Chera is confounded with Pandya by some persons, 
and the one taken for the other. These are the two 
kingdoms known to the earliest European travellers. 

Ptolomey the author of Periplus, Marco Polo f Strabo, 
and other early writers, allude to these two kingdoms 
as existing in the Peninsula of India. 

The Chera dynasty continued in power, though 
constantly engaged in warfare with its neighbours 
Pandya and uhola, till central Chera was overrun 
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by tho Konga Rajahs; the original dynasty of Ghera 
then finally retired to its southern possessions, and 
joined the family residing in the south (Trayanoore). 
Many seem to suppose that Konga is identical with 
Ghera, but in our opinion it iB not. For these two 
dynasties, Konga and Chera, are separate families. 
The Kongaa having invaded and ruled over a part 
of Chera, came to be considered as the kings of Chera 
itself; but several local and circumstantial facts prove 
the absurdity of this supposition. 

The very word Konga will show that that dynasty 
had its origin in the north about Cone an. 

The names of the kings of the Konga dynasty greatly 
differ from those of the Chera. The names ana titles 


of the kings of the former dynasty ore so unlike those 
of the Cheras, that it is impossible to suppose that Malla 
Deva, Trivicr&ma Deva, Kumara Deva, Givuda Deva, 
&c. t men with titles mostly of Canarese origin were 
kings of Ghera. 

It is also noteworthy that the name Kongani Vurmah 
is often applied to the Konga kings, and not even once 
to the Cheras. The word Kongani, we find, is used 
in naming the inhabitants of Concan; for instance, 
the whole community who emigrated from Canara to 
Malabar and settled at Cochin, Alleppy, &o., &c«, is 
oalled Kongani. 

All the great deeds, easanazns, as well as stone 
inscriptions of this early periodgiven by Chera kings, 
begin with Sree Veera Kerala Chakrawthy, or Ghera 
Marven Thribhuvana Chakravarthy, while all the 
Konga deeds of grants, &c., begin with Sret Veera 
Raya Chakravarthy. 

The word Bays, which appears along with the 
names of all Konga kings and which does not even in 
a single instance appear with the names of either the 
Kerala or Chera longs, is an additional proof of the 
former being Canarese. The word also often occurs 
in the of the people of the north Canarese and 
Tetogu countries. Tho king of Chera has for his title 
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0BA7. Kulasekhara Perumai, which is a title boras by the 
^4^ Mandate kings as already said, bat such an appellation 
could scarcely be found in other countries or in that 

E xt of the Chera country which was assumed by the 
onga Rajakal. 

It is also to be observed that in the southern part 
of Chera, no Konga inscriptions are to be found in 
any of the temples or other places, while there are 
many inscriptions connected with the Ohera grants. 
That Ohera and Konga are not one, has been main¬ 
tained by the Revd. Mr, Taylor in his addendum to 
the translation of the Konga Desa RajakaL* 

This conclusion is supported by the statement 
of Camper, a Tamil Poet, attached to the court of 
Ohola, who flourished in the 7th century and who is 
the author of the popular Tamil work called Dumper 
Ramayana. This Poet defines the boundaries of the 
Chera and Konga possessions separately in his poem, 
and states that Chera is the kingdom which lies between 
Pulney, Thenoaai, Calient, ana the sea extending over 
an area of eight hundred miles, while Konga, he points 
out to be a smaller one, extending to 120 miles and 
situated within the limits of Thafamalah, Yygavoor, 
VaHikunnu and Kulithalay. 


These two dynasties had their separate capitals; 
Ohera haying Salem, 1 Thirnavanam, Chera Maha Devi, 
VaJliyoor Ktlac&ud, Ac., in the south Breevahimcode 
(Travailcore) and Thiravananthapuram (Trevandrum) 
Kolicode (Calicut) Ac., in the west. The Konga had 
Scandapuiim or Talioaud or Dalavapuram for its 
capitals. The Herd. W. Taylor observes in his criti¬ 
cism of Ur. Dowson, “that the boundaries riven 
“by Professor Wilson and quoted from Dowson (Des. 
“Data. Int., p. 62) may be allowed to pass as a general 
11 approximation, only supposing that Chera and Kon- 
“ffanaud, have been at some period one. It ben 
“however the question, because it proceeds on the 


* Xrina Journal of Litonfctrt aid Beitace, Yol 7. 
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u assumption, in the catalogue, that the Konga Dm 
u Rajakal is a history of the Chera Rajahs; which 
M I submit it is not; but only of a few rulers of 
“Konganaud before the latter was conquered by 
° the Ohola kings. I cannot submit to Dr. Francis 
“ Buchanan's authority, unless I were assured that he 
4f too has not confounded Konganaud and Chera Desa 
“ together.” 

A further proof is the caste of the two dynasties. 
The Konga Rajahs belong to the Reddy caste, while 
the Chera.kings are Kshatrias; a foot to be borne in 
mind, as we shall have to speak of it hereafter. 

Konga, we see, was conquered by the Cbolas, 
Oissallaa, Hari Hara Raya dynasty and Veeranara- 
singa Raya dynasty. And in the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries A.D., we find that the Konga kings 
Narasinga II., (1237—1278) and Hari Hara Raya, 
(1867—1891) exacted tribute from the Chera or 
Kerala kings. This proves that the Chera dynasty 
had not become extinct, but that it existed in its 
southern possessions of Kerala (Travancore) in the 
18th and 14th centuries, and retained the name Chera. 
The list of sovereigns in the Travancore calendar also 
bears testimony to this fact. 

The remnant of the Chera kingdom appears to be 
then extended to the Mysore Frontier on the north, 
the District of Salem on the east, the Travancore 
coast up to Calicut on the north-west, as described 

S Mr. Dowson in his account of Chera. This was 
* latter kingdom of Chera called Travancore, in our 
opinion. 

It must have been at this period that the old Chera 
was finally incorporated with Travancore and its ori¬ 
ginal name Chera forgotten. 

Now Chera is generally recognized as Kerala or 
Travancore. Many eminent, ancient and modern 
authors indiscriminately use the one for the other. 
In his manuscript translation Mr. Taylor often writes 

fi 
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obi?. Chera for Travancore* and vice ram. In the odleo- . 
tioni from the Asiatic Journals, page 484, the same 
use of the term is made. Other facts can be adduced 
in favor of this view. 

Almost all the southern possessions of Chera were 
included in the Travancore dominions till their oon- 

? uest by the Madura rulers, and from them by the 
larnatic Nabob. Several pagodas in Erode, Coimba¬ 
tore and Tinnevelly which were once in the kingdom 
of Chera have still inscriptions on their granite walls 
commemorating the names of Chera, and Travancore 
kings; and besides, there is still a village called “ Chera 
Maha Devi” in the Ambasamudram Talook of the 
Tinnevelly District,*where we see, to the present 
day, the site on which the Chera king’s palace once 
stood. In this locality, there are also villages built 
and presented to Brahmans by the Chera kings and in 
the possession of the descendants of the original reci¬ 
pients, deeds of grants are to be found. 

In Chera Maha Devi, Thencasi, Kalacaud, Thrikanan- 
kudy, Valliypor, 4c., the Travancore Rajahs resided 
up to the seventeenth century, a fact dearly proved by 
documents and inscriptions. 

Though there are numerous inscriptions of earlier 
dates in almost all the renowned pagodas between 
Coimbatore and' Tinnevelly, we shall notice a few 
of the later ones, as our object is to prove the amalga¬ 
mated state of Chera with Travancore, and its conti¬ 
nuance in that condition ;— 

1. An inscription on the inner stone-wall of the 
Chera Maha Devi Pagoda, dated Malayalam or Kolhun 
year 614 (1439 A.D.) commemorating a grant by the 
Travanoore King Chera Oodiah Marthanda Vurnxah 
to the pagoda at that dace while the grantee was 
residing in the Chera Mana Deri palace. 

a Ffcndrt Dmub m fcha Uadum (wintry; San Dana thft fern* 
flora and lt*]a j*1m» soon t r y. 

Taylor 1 ! Kioucripla Tmufatfcs, VoL X, piftH. 
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“2; j yx R On the large beQ at Thrikanankudy, 
denoting that the bell wbb presented by the Travaa- 
oore king Adithiya Vurmah. 


If 8. Commemorating a grant to the pagoda 

by king Marthanda Vurmah while residing in the 
Veera Pandyan Palace at Kalacaud, 


fl 4. Jg f* Commemorating a grant of land to the 
pagoda at MannarkovO by the same king Marthanda 
Vurmah, and also making provisions for lighting a 
lamp in the palace where the king’s uncle died.* 


" & uS*x5: Commemorating a grant of land to the 
pagoda of Chera Chola Pandyswaram in Thrikaloor 
near Atwar Tinnevelly, by Marthanda Vurmah, Rajah 
of Travancore/ 1 


We have already said that the king of Travancore 
is styled <c Thiruadikel” (sacred feet) to denote his 
sanctity, and his kingdom “Vanavanaud” (abode of 
Devas) which was corrupted into Venaud, a term 
now commonly used for Travancore. The antiquity 
of this appellation “ Thiruadi” is seen from a copper 
plate in the possession of a Brahman in the village 
of Chera Maha Devi, one of the old capitals of the 
Chera king. The history of this plate runs thus: 
It would seem that a Telugu Brahman, commonly 
known by the name of Kunnadia, received a donation 
of a large number of gold coins from the Maha Bajah 
Prathapa Rudra of Veloor; that this Brahman, by the 
advice of the sage Agastyar, who resided on a lull in 
Thiruadi Desam (Travancore), built an anicut (still in 
existence) across the Thambraverni river, and opened 
an irrigation canal from that spot to the extent of 
about twenty-one miles; that with the surplus money 
he built a sathram at Chera M a h a Devi for feeding a 
certain number of Brahmans daily, and that he 
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appointed the holder of the copper plate as. the per* 
petual manager of that institution* 

A oopy of the copper sasanum in question was pro¬ 
cured by us. It purports to have been executed bv 
Narayanappaya of the Kunnadian family of Bharad- 
waja Gothram (line) of Brahmans, professing the Big 
Veda, and who received a donation called Kalapnrusha 
Danum from Maha Rajah Qajapathi Prathapa Rudra 
Bayer, who reigned at Yeloor j that he, the recipient, 
resolving to perform some charity with the money 
proceeded to Thrippatbi, and on invoking Venoata- 
ohala Bwamy, obtained that deity’s blessing and in 
accordance with the commands of the swamy, he 
repaired to the southern kingdom called Thiruadi 
Dee am (Travanoore country) where on the Malaya- 
ohala mountain, he met the sage Agaetyar by whose 
order he excavated an irrigation canal for the bene¬ 
fit of the Brahmans: with, the surplus money he 
resolved to institute a sathram for the daily feeding of 
Brahmans and accordingly constructed a building on 
the southern banks of the Thambravemi, and on 
the western side of Chera-Maha-Deri—Alalriyappen 
Swamy Kovjl: Narayana Pillay, the son of Gopala 
PiUay, Brahman of Sreevatsa Gothram (line), profess¬ 
ing the Tajur Veda, and residing in the old Tillage 
or Brahman hamlet, built by Cheren Perumai Bajah, 
was entrusted with the management of this sathram, a 
perpetual grant being made to Narayana Pillay by this 
copper plate document, executed on Thursday, Shra- 
wava aaterism, Punchami Aushada month, Sowmmya 
Kama year of Kali 8842, (242 A.D.) for the mainte¬ 
nance of the sathram of certain lands purchased for 
2567 Kali Tuga Ramen* Madura vella fanams, together 
with nine slaves of the soil at the rate of one hundred 
and thirty five-fianams accompanied by a scale of the 
daily expenditure to be made and mentioning a fixed 
sum as remuneration to the Superintendent Narayana 
Pillay. 


* Om KaU Tug* faatai U etill the currency of Ttataucot*, 
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The antiquity of this plate may be proved by the cant* 
wording of the inscription. A Brahman is not called 
now-a-aayS Pillay, whereas such a term was used in 
ancient tunes. 

To this sathram, pepper was to be supplied from 
Travanoore as that spice was a produce of that country 
and could not be obtained without the king’s permis¬ 
sion. It was given grads, and in the year 970 M.E. 

(1795 A-D-), three years previous to his death, the 
old Hama Bajah ordered a commutation price of one 
hundred and eighty Kali fanams to be paid to the 
sathram, which sum is paid to the present time. 

Thus we have traced the history of the Travanoore 
dynasty in an unbroken line, from the earliest period, 
and brought it down through all the four Yugazns. 

Ignorant of the foregoing history, and dwelling 
exclusively on local and untrustworthy information, 
many seem to have labored under mistaken ideas and 
have been misleading the public as to the antiquity 
and origin of Travanoore, its dynasty, its caste, and 
its position amongst- the present Hindu rulers of 
Southern India. 

In narrating the ancient history of this peculiarly 
remarkable kingdom, in chronological order, various 
particulars have been left out, and as such may be 
interesting to the reader, and may tend to dissipate 
many false impressions, we shall go back to the earnest 
period once more. 

The general impression in regard to the dynasty of 
Travanoore appears to be t hat it iB the creation of 
Oheraman Perianal, axid that the kingdom was his gift 
to one of his sons named Veers Keralen from whom 
the dynasty originated. Bui no authentic accounts 
can be found to support this view in any reliable work. 1 

Kerala Ulppathy is the only work which gives any 
information regarding the kingdom of Kenuatn, but 
the greater portion of this work seems to have been 
derived from Kerala Mahatmyam, 
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Kerala Ulppathy was composed by Thunchathu 
Ramanujan, oommonly known as Ramon Bluthashan* 
who flourished about the seventeenth century of the 
Christian Bra. This work, like many other Malayslam 
produotdous of this renowned author, is a compilation 
from the Mahotmayam above alluded to. 


The original compilation of the author must have 
had several interpolations and changes made in it, 
especially as there appear now-a-days copies of several 
Kerala Ulppathiea written in different Bklee, and each 
differing from the other in its account of Kerala. In 
such interpolations, numerous discrepancies and glaring 
mistakes are visible, for we find the interpolators, 
in their anxiety to prove the correctness of their 
accounts, confusing occurrences of modem with those 
of ancient days. Eor instance, Cheraman Perumal, 
who lived ana ruled in the fourth century A.D., as 
recorded even in the version of the Kerala Ulppathy 
itself, and corroborated by Cona Thoma, an eve wit¬ 
ness, is said to have fought with Anagoondy Krishna 
Bow of Beejnuggur. The Beejnuggur dynasty flou¬ 
rished, or rather came into power, only in the ninth 
century A.D., while Krishna Bayer ruled Southern 
India m the sixteenth century. 

Besides, in this work, many events of Parasu Benia’s 
period have been introduced as if they occurred'in the 
Perumal period. 

It is obvious tha£ on sucka work as the Kerala 
Ulppathy, little reliance can be placed. But, however, 
we will try to sift out the trustworthy portion of its 
contents* and chronicle briefly the origin or the Perumal 
period. 

It would appear that after the retirement of Parasu 
Rama from Keralam* the Brahmans rose in power* 
shook off the yoke of the Kerala kings and commenced 
their own rue within the limit* or their sixty-four 
gramams. In the first century B.O., the peopleof 
the sixty-four gramams convened a congress ana after 
holding a r consultation, resolved to estabHsh four 
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divisions of their gramams, called Kalahaina which 
division they denominated—Parinchaloor, Payennoor, 
Farppoor and Changaniyoor respectively. Thus, the 
Bramnamoal possession within the gramams was ruled 
for a very long time. But owing to dissension amongst 
them, anarchy and misrule prevailed, and the Brah¬ 
mans again resolved to have a President called 
BakshapumsheUi appointed to each of these four 
Kaiakajns, for a term of three rears. This form of 
rule continued far a considerably long period, and 
these Presidents who were also oalled Numpiea 
(trustees), were paid at the rate of one-sixth of the 
produce of the land. But considering that they had 
each only three years tenure of office they availed 
themselves of their position to amass wealth for them¬ 
selves and thus brought on ruinous results. The 
Brahman community finally resolved to introduce a 
system of eleotive Government and to appoint a ruler 
for a term of twelve years, but disputes having arisen 
at the election, they at last determined to apply to the 
king Cheren or Keralen and so proceeded to Ceyapu- 
ram (Coimbatore) and brought from thence a Viceroy 
called Ceya Perumal to Keralam. 

The name of this Perumal, the Kerala Ulppathy says, 
was u Oheraman Keralen ” a Kahatria, and ne was the 
long of Malanaud (Malayalam). The date of his 
installation is said in the work, according to a certain 
' astronomical mode of calculation, to have been in 
the Kali year 8316 (216 A.D.) It further observes 
that in all twenty-five Perumals ruled over Keralazxu 
The last Perumal finished his rule as stated in this 
work, in Kali year 8628 (426 A.D.) and so the Peru¬ 
mal period we may consider to have been two hundred 
and twelve years. 

JSven in the Kerala Ulppathy, it is not said that 
the Tr&vanoore dynasty was descended from the 
Perumal or that the kingdom of Travanoore was a gift 
from Cheraman to the present dynasty, neither does 
it say that the king of Travanoore was a Sudrs. We 
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wonder therefore how, , and upon what authority, the 
authors of the “ Land of the Fefnm&la" and the u TmH 
of Charity" and other learned writers state that the 
Rajah of Travanoore is a Sndra. If these authors wiO 
but search the Sanscrit works, wherein an account of 
Korala or even of any other kingdoms in Southern 
India is given, they will be obliged to acknowledge that 
they are in the wrong as no mention is made therein 
as regards the caste of the Travanoore sovereigns 
except that they are Soma Yamsa Kshatrias. 

In the Kerala Ulppathy itself will be found, ou care¬ 
ful examination, that the Travanoore and Kolathnaud 
dynasties were in existence at the close of Cheraman’s 
rule, and that Cheraman had simply recognised thoae 
dynasties but did not make a grant of the kingdom 
to them. * 

In the days of Parasu Rama and during the sway of 
the Travanoore Kulasekhara Penunals as Emperors of 
Keralam, several local chieftains appear to have been 
nominated, partly by Parasu Rama himself, and partly 
by the Kerala emperor to assist him in the adminis¬ 
tration. So these chieftains were all holding their 
various possessions at the beginning of the reromal 
vioeroyalty. 

The very fact of the Brahmans asking for a 
Viceroy from the king of Chera and that monarch 
appointing a Pernmal (a member of his own family) 
as Viceroy, proves that the king of Chera was the 
legitimate owner of v Keralam. 


Kerala Ulppathy mentions the names of Pandya and 
Chela Penunals at intervals acting as Vioeroys during 
the Vioeregal period of two hundred and odd years. 
This may be correct, as there had been often wars 
between Chera, Chela and Pandya, and thesr three 
kingdoms have been ruled alternately by those powers, 
ana hence perhaps the cause of the appointment of 
Viceroys from those kingdoms. Though there have 
been such changes of rule, in the Chera country, 
the title of the Viceroys in Keralam was unchanged 
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all along, as will be seen from the fact that the first chat. 
and last Perumals retained the title of “Cheraman 
Perumals” they being members of the Ohera royal 
family, for, as said above, the Kerala Ulppaihy states 
that the first Perumal was from Ceyapuram (Coimba¬ 
tore), and his name was “ Cheraman Keralan' 1 and that 
he was a Kahatria. The name of the last Cheraman 
Perumal was Bhaskara Eevi Vurmah also a Kshatria 
by caste. Eevi Vurmah and Kerala Vurmah are 
names borne generally by the members of the Tra- 
vancore royal family. In the Cochin Rajah's family, 
which is believed to be descended from the last 
Perumal, such names are also commonly found. 

Neither the Kerala Ulppathy nor any other work 
ahowB that the Travanoore sovereign had ever been 
subject to the rule of the Perumals. On the other 
hand, the Perumals considered the sovereigns of 
Travancore as their superior authority. 

Local and traditional information appears to have 
misled a good Sanscrit scholar, Pachu Moothathu, 
alluded to in the Preface; he has fallen into an error, 
as it would seem from his small pamphlet in the 
Malay alam language published by him in the Malaya- 
lam year 1043, wherein he says that the kingdom of 
Travanoore was established under the auspices of 
Cheraman Perumal, that it was given as a gift to 
his son Veera Kerala Vurmah by his third wife in 
the Kali year 3412 (311 AJX), and that since then 
the kingdom flourished. If he had only taken the 
trouble he would have found that Cheraman Perumal 
was installed in his vice-regal office not before the Kali 
year 3446, as has been shown. We do not know 
upon what authority our author has arrived at such 
an extraordinary conclusion. We have already shown 
that the kingdom of Travanoore was in existence on the 
advent of the Perumals. The author appears to be 
laboring under a mistaken idea when fre asserts that 
Cheraman Perumal is an individual title and that h* 
was a king. He seems to have been ignorant of the 

6 
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our. fact that Cheraman Perumal is the name of the 
Viceroy sent out to Keralam by the king of Chera to 
govern his Kerala Province, The only inference one 
can draw from the author’s erroneous statement is 
that he, like many other Sanscrit and Tamil authors 
of £ uthem India and especially of Kerslam, derived 
his data, in composing tie work, from local and 
hearsay information, embellishing it with ideas and 
statements supplied by bis own imagination, a practice 
common among Sanscrit authors. 

In Kerslam, Cheraman Perumal was reckoned as the 
greatest and the most powerful emperor in the realm. 
He was a pure Kshatna of the solar race and to con¬ 
nect a royal family with such a personage was thought 
to be thehighest honor in Keralam as was the case with 
the Cochin royal family. Consequently, under such 
an impression, our author must have composed his 
work. The Sanscrit scholars in Keralam generally 
begin their education from their earliest years. After 
mastering a little Grammar, they are taught the 
Kavyems, i. e., poetical compositions founded upon the 
Puranas. In tins study, they are made to pay attention 
to Grammar and none at all to facts. From Kavyem, 
the scholar turns to the study of the Natakum, Drama¬ 
tical works, and afterwards to the Alumkarara and 
Tharkam, Logic and Bhetoric. When these studies 
are over, the scholar considers that he has completed 
his Sanscrit education and is perfect in all knowledge. 
He then begins to compose Shlokazns (stanzas), not 
on facts, but simply upon fiction, as his ideas suggest 
to him. Acquiring at the same time a Puranio know* 
lodge, he tnes to become an author, and begins to 
write all bis conclusions on his own fancies, 

while he is utterly ignorant of Geography or History., 
He draws profusely on the Puranio accounts of animJs 
speaking, norses drawing chariots in the air, or going 
on wings in the firmament, and so forth, fie is 
unable tospeakasto historic facts which every man of 
intdligenoe ought to know, neither can he say how 
far the land he lives in, extends, and what nations 
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inhabit the various countries of the world. But he chat. 
ia able to tall in. a minute the names of the fifty-six 
kingdoms in the Bharatha Khandam. He would also 
repeat the names of the kings who ruled those king¬ 
doms in the past three Yugams (ages), and the com¬ 
mencement of the present; Kali Yuxram so far as the 
Puranas describe them and beyond that he oan go 
no further. He knows nothing of modern history 
and the existence of the European kingdoms and 
their kings, since the Puranas do not treat of them, 
neither does he know much of his own land nor any 
modem accounts concerning it. He is ignorant of 
the early visits of foreigners to India such as the 
Phoenicians, Egyptians, Greeks and Romans. He is 
in the dark as to who Alexander the Great was, 
when he lived, what were his achievements, and 
when he visited India; neither is he aware of the 
rule in India, of the Nunda, Monrya, Chalookya, 
Kalabhoorya, Ohola, Chera, Pandya, Kadamba, Belala 
Raya and other dynasties, the Hohamedan oonquest 
and rule, and lastly, the extraordinary enterprise of a 
handful of English merchants and their wonderful 
military exploits, by whioh they finally became the 
masters of this vast empire. To obtain such inform¬ 
ation and knowledge, English education is the easiest 
road, and a 8 an sent scholar of the present day, without 
any knowledge of English cannot, shine as an author 
of a useful work and procure the approbation of the 
public by a work luce that composed by Pachu 
Moothathu. 

Though we have clearly shown the origin of the 
Travancore dynasty citing unquestionable authorities, 
yet for the satisfaction of Pachu Moothathu, as well as 
of A. Sashiah Saetri, O.8.I., the late Dewan of Tra- 
vanccre, who, confiding in the statements of Paohu 
Moothathu sanctioned the publication of erroneous 
accounts in the English calendar of Travancore for the 
year 1877, we shall give further evidence and proof 
to show that the Travancore king was in existence and 
in power on the advent of the Perumali. 
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The ancient copper plates in the possession of the 
Syrian Christians or Cottayam and the Jews of Cochin 
(copies of which with reliable translations have been 
published in the Madras Literary and Asiatic Journals 
of Science and Literature, No: 30, pages 116 to 164) 
contain grants which were made by three of the 
Cheranun Pernmals, including the last Perumal 
Bhaskara fieri Vunnah. They shew that the Peru* 
mala considered the king of Trarsncore the first 
sovereign in Keraiam, so much so that the three Peru- 
mals, viz., Sree Veera Raghava Perumal, Sthanu Bevi 
Guptha Perumal, and Sree Bhaskara fievi Vunnah 
Perumal (the last of these is the one commonly called 
the Oherainan PennAal), whose names the copper plates 
bear, invariably bring the name of the king of Tnm- 
oore as the first power to witness their deeds; nay, 
one of them Sthanh Bevi Guptha aayB that “that 
document, was executed with the sanction of the 
Trav&ncore sovereign,” and in making allusion to the 
king, uses the honorific term “ Vanaud Iyean Adikel 
Tuuadikel.’’ The prefix “Iyean*’ denotes the su¬ 
perior authority of the king. 1 In these ancient oopper 
plates the names of all the subordinate chiefs are 
introduced with the exception of those of the Cochin 
Rajah and the Zamorin, who were therefore not then 
chiefs at all, t. 1 e., at the time when the documents 
were executed by the Perumals. 


As the Cochin Rajah was the creature of the Peru¬ 
mal and is said to have been his heir 1 as authoritatively 
acknowledged, that Rajah could not have been in 
power at the time, a fact which the Jewish plate fully 
corroborates. The Eranadu mentioned in the docu¬ 
ment cannot be accepted as being the Zamorin of Cali¬ 
cut, if we are to place any reliance in the versions of 
the Kerala Ulppathy wherein it is distinctly said that 


1 The Traraooore king is still called Vend Adifal "the adorable 
feat of Vanadn." Madras tonal ot Idtanfeora ud Scweoo, No. 90, 
pa«t 190. 

X Cochin Administration Report for 1875, page i 
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tiie Zamorin was created by the last Perumal who chap. 
granted him his own sword and two small pieces of 
ground called Colioode and Chullicaud and invested 
him with regal power (Kerala Ulppathy, pages 42 
and 43.) 

There appears to have been a good deal of dis¬ 
cussion as to the dates of these documents, as well 
as to the use of such words as Anjuwannam and 
Manigramam in these plates. I think it will not be 
out ox place here to say a few words on theBe relies of 
an ancient period. We find on consulting a learned 
Astronomer of Travanoore, that the date of the first 
document is Kali year 3831 (230 A.D.) This was 
found by an astronomical process, calculated from the 
data given in the first document, the working of which 
cost no small labor to the Astronomer. The period 
and date specified in the plate is 21st Meenam, Satur¬ 
day, Bohiiu Asteriam, Jupiter in Caprioomus. This 
phenomenon occurs once in 12 years. From this cur¬ 
rent Kali year, the Astronomer calculated back to the 
first day of the Kali year, and from that day he calcu¬ 
lated forwards and ascertained the year in which 
Jupiter was in Caprioomus on the 21st of the month 
of Meenam, Saturday, Bohini Asteriam, and by this 
process, he fixed the Kali year 3331 to be the date on 
which all the given conditions were found to exist. 

From this, it may be inferred that this document 
was executed by the successor of the first Perumal 
Cheraman Keralen,* for the date given in the Kerala 
Ulppathy of the installation of Ceya Perumal is Kali 
year 3316 (216 A.D.), so that this document was 
executed fourteen years after the commencement of 
the Perumal Viceroyalty. 

The author finds that the calculation of the Astro¬ 
nomer agrees with that of Kookel Keloo Nair, the 
late Munsiff of Calicut, as published in the Madras 
Journal of literature and Science, Vol. 5, No. 9, New 
Series. 

* Kenli Ulppathy, PH* 10, CottajamO. M. P ran, Edit., IMS. 
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chip. Plate No. I shows that Veera Kerala Chuckravarthy 
was the first of the line, and the rule of this dynasty 
existed without interruption for many hundred thou¬ 
sands of years. Now in the faoe of this valuable 
evidence can any other power in Keralam claim haying 
originated the title of Veera Kerala than the Chera 
or xravancore dynasty. It would be ridiculous to 
say that the title Veera Kerala belonged to the Cochin 
dynasty, whose origin is shown by the Kerala Ulppathy 
and corroborated by the Copper Plate No. 3, as well as 
the Cochin Administration Report to haye been from 
the Perumal period. 

Our aocount of Manigramam and An juwannam varies 
materially from those of numerous other writers. We 
think that Manigramam is a distinction given to the 
Syrian Christians by the Perumals, as they were then 
regarded as a class of respectable people. Parasu 
Rama divided Keralam into sixty-four Brahman 
“ gramams” each having a particular name, but to the 
new community of Syrians, the second Perumal must 
have granted a gram am, denominated Manigramam, 
with the title of a Principality* as a distinctive 
name, the head of the community being invested with 
the dignity of citizenship. Mani in Tamil means a 
gem and is applied to all things of peculiar excellence. 
We find from ,the copy of the plate in Tamil in¬ 
serted in the abovementioned Journal the following:— 
“Makothayer Pattanathoo Eravicorttenaya Chera- 
maneloka Peroomchattikoo Manigramaypat&m Koo- 
duthome” the liter&l translation of whicn is:— Cf We 
have granted to Eravi Cortten of Makothaperpatnom, 
the grand merchant of Gheraman world, the high 
office of Manigramamshm.” “ Pat turn” is a word used 
both in Tamil and in Malayalam and, according to 
Bailey’s Malayalam Dictionary, means “ ordination” 
u a high office or dignity.” 

• Still I thofljbt znrnlf justified in eattlng Hsmgrtaua * ClmjtiAQ. 
Principality. The Eerd. Piet, Madras Journal of lotwteie end 
SoiewM, No. 30, peg* 146. 
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The translation of this plate bj the Bev. H. Gundert chap. 
as given in page 118 of the Journal appears to be 
correct, but with a slight difference. Mr. Gundert’s 
translation is:— 11 We have given to Eravi Cortten of 
Maha Deverpatnam (henceforward to be called grand 
merchant of the Cheraman world) the lordship of 
Maaigramam.” 


The original settlements of the Syrian community 
appear to nave been at Makoth&yerpatnam, near the 
port of Cranganore, and Curakkeni Kollum at Quilon. 
This community continue to this day to call themselves 
the residents of Curakkeni Kollum and Makothaver- 
patnam. This last name may be linked with that of the 
Chera king styled Makothayer, as we find it stated in 
the Tamil Peria Purana, a celebrated work very 
popular in the Tamil countries, that the Chera king 
named Makothayer lived at Thim Vunjeecolum, near 
Kodungalore, and ruled the Malanaua (M&layalam 
country) with great success, for a considerable length 
of time. Hence we conclude that & town 


near 


Kodungalore, must have been established in honor of 
this king under the name of Makothayerpatnam and 
probably it was there that the Syrian community 
ablished themselves at first.* 


In like manner, the author is of opinion that 
Anjuwamam, alluded to in the plate in possession of 
the Cochin- Jews, is a distinction given to the Jews. 
Warn am is not here intended for colour as the Jews 
understand it, but caste. There were already four 
Wamams, Brahmans, Kshatrias, Yysias, and Sudras, 
The Jews, when they came to Kerslam, were considered 
as a peculiar nation, and the Brahmans and others 


* “Curakkeni Kollum.’' Tradition w fetes that the Syrians come to 
this oountry in two bodies, one party landed near the modem Quilon 
at a place now engulphed by toe sea. the other at Kodungalore or 
Dsrerpatiuuii. Tbs practice in documents observed trn within 
the last 60 yean was invanably to mark to which of these two bodies 
a Syrian belonged,” Madras Journal of Literature and Soienoe, No. SO, 
page 146. 

The Eevd. Pest of Mavaliknray. 
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chip, seeing their strict observances of religious rites and 
knowing not how to designate them, styled them 
Anjuwarnam, that is, the fifth caste. This, the last 
Perumal had publicly recognized in his grant by the 
third copper plate, creating one of the community as 
the heaa of tneir village. Plate No. 2 supports the 
Conclusion that Anjuwarnam is a title of the Jewish 
Principality. 

In Keralam the carpenter, blacksmith, goldsmith 
and brazier castes are all collectively called Nanku 
ffarnnm, (four sorts of castes.) 

The Lubbays (Mahomedans) of the South, prefix 
Anjuwarnam to their names in all their deeds and 
documents. This the author thinks is a continuance 
of the Jewish designation adopted by the Southern 
Mahomedans, who must have been converts from the 
Jewish faith after the* establishment of Mahomedanism 
in South Ker&Iam. 

The plates are properly arranged in the Journal 
No. 30. The last document was executed in the Kali 
year 3481, and Or. Day seems to be correct in his cal* 
dilations in this respect. 

Cheraman Perumal assumed his viceregal power, 
according to the Keral Ulppathy and other accounts, in 
the Kali year 3445 (345 A.D*;, and the copper plate 
document referred to above was executed in the 36th 
year of his reign. The “ Yadir” 2nd year, mentioned 
in the plate, is not a cycle as has been supposed by 
many, but we conclude it to be tbe second century of 
the Perumal period, for this agrees with the fact that 
the Perumal period commenced in 216 A.D.; 100 
yean afterwards ends the first century of the reign of 
the Perumals. The last Perumal having oome to the 
vioeroyalty in 345 A.D, naturally wrote the document 
or rather executed it in the second oentury of the 
Perumal period, and in the 36th year of Ida rule in 
tiie K al i year 8481.* 


• *1 mxA erf PAvnila,” pff« SIS. 
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By the peculiar mode of calculating dates on chap. 
astronomical principles in India, errors are very eei- 
dom Kkely to occur. For in a work, or in a stanza, a 
particular sentence is laid down for discovering the 
date on which such work or atanza was produced, and 
the calculation is made entirely by an astronomical 
process, every letter being numbered agreeably to the 
roles of Astronomy. 

Primary education throughout Keralam commences 
with h study of the elements of Astronomy, and till 
the youth is taught Kavyem, his time is exclusively 
devoted to astronomical problems, and he thus learns 
to caioulate the exact time of the rising of the sun, 
moon and stars. Even during the grammatical and 
Kavyem studies he is continually taught calculations 
regarding the planets and soon acquires the knowledge 
of finding out the dates of eclipses. Under these 
circumstances, the astronomical calculation of the 
Natives is considered to be generally correct and 
seldom wrong. 

Thus we have cited additional proof that the dynasty 
of Travancore existed before the rerumal period; that 
the southern-most part of Keralam now known as 
Travancore, was not a division made at the time 
in favour of the Travancore dynasty; and that the origin 
of Travancore cannot be dated from the Kali year 8412, 
as Pachu Moothathu and the compiler of the Travan¬ 
core calendar would have us believe. 

Another fact deducible from these documents is, 
that the statement in the Kerala Ulppathy regarding 
the division of Kerala by the last Perumal is without 
foundation and here we cannot do better than quote 
the opinion of the learned Malayalam scholar, Dr. 
Gunderfc, on this important point;— 

u That whole part of the Kerala Ulppathy in which 
“ the present dynasties of Malayalam are represented 
41 as dating their origin from the last Perumal’s distribu- 
u tion of the country, is fully disproved by this and the 
<f Jewish document, and the relation of the Kerala 

7 
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“ Hahatmyam, according to which the several families 
11 were plaoed here and there by Panuni Hama for the 
M purpose of protecting certain temples and Brahmin 
“ villages, comes muon nearer to the truth, if we 
11 understand by Parasu Hama the old time of Brah- 
H manical rule.” 

Indeed the Kerala Ulppafchj is the only work which 
gives any account regarding Keralam down to the 
modern period, the Kerala Hahatmyam treating 
exclusively of Parasu Rama's period. Of this period, we 
have no other accounts whatever. The Kerua Mahat- 
myaxn says that Parasu Rama appointed a Samunda, 
aa manager, to almost every pagoda in Keralam. 
The famines of these governors of the temples assumed 
power in oourse of time, and became petty chiefs 
under the supreme sovereign, the king of Travanoore, 
whom Parasu Rama had invited and installed as 
already Bhown. The families of these Kshatrias are 
still called Kuril Adhikarikel or Koril of whom the 
Cochin Rajah is one. This Rajah's caste name is 
Koriladhikarikal or Koril,* and in issuing his writ he 
adopts designation. All the Kshatria families of 
his caste who are now found in Keralam, divested of 
royalty, are called Thirupaud.t 

While we have histories of the Pandya and Chola 
kingdoms, we have no separate history of Chera apart 
from Kerala, a fact which proves that Chera being 
embodied with Kerala, a history of the former is 
unnecessary, and consequently the Kerala Mahatmvam 
and Kerala tQppathy give only the history of Kerala. 

In the Kerala Mahatmyam, as well as in the Halassya 
Hahatinyam, Kshatrias are called Samanthas, and 
allusion* to the king of Chera and Kerala are often 
made as Samanthas. The newly created Nuznboory 
Brahmans, who are mostly residents of the locality 


* X«rik Patau* page* 78 rod 114. 

t Ita Sotahriyi or (Tirriprod, Hal.) or royil maU ii t hat from 
frtuoh JBm H%hiw Ibe Bojah of Cochin has apron*. "land of 
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between Quiloii and Korempulay, within which limits chip. 
lay the sixty-four gramams established by Parasu Rama, L 
seemed to have had no free intercourse with the royal 
family of Travanoore, whose capital was originally 
established at Kerala Pur am which subsequently was 
oalled by Parasu Rama, Sree Yardahana Purdm popu¬ 
larly known as Padmanabha Puram. 

In the division of castes by Parasu Rama, he does 
not appear to have aimed at anything like complete¬ 
ness, as he left the sections of the minor castes alone. 

But in the subsequent modifications by the renowned 
Sankara Acharyar,* there was established a particular 
class of people known by the name of Samanther, a 
degraded section of the pure Kshatrias who are 
found residing here and there between QuOon end 
Kolathnaud. These are also oalled Pandab, Unnia- 
yafchiri, Thirupaud, Ac., Ac., according to the locality 
in whioh they reside. 

The name of Samantha is mistaken for Samanthtr, 
and the Travanoore family was considered by the 
ignorant to be included in the latter class. The 
Puranas describe two classes of Kshatrias, as has been 
already shown, viz., Soorya, Samantha, and Soma 
Samantha: but in our opinion the former are now not to 
be found in Southern India, though the Cochin Rajah is 
generally called a Soorya Kshafcria. Kerala hUhat- 
myam calls the Cochin Rajah a Soorya Samantha, but 
the present dynasty having been descended from 
Cheraman Penunal, who being a member of the Chera 
family is a Soma Samantha, cannot be considered a 
Soorya Samantha, as is generally believed, and it 
consequently follows that the present dynasty of 
Cochin cannot be the same as that mentioned in the 
Mahatmyam. 

Cheraman Perumal being a member of the Chera 
dynasty which is the same as that of Travanoore, the 

* Saakcrm Aobtirnr vu bom in Kanin nod hi* tnotbar** tunilji# 

■till in friatoioe nt Ptloor mat Ponrnn. Thii mftndi ona t 
retidw ii ttiH prewired in the neighbourhood of Alwnyn. 
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chap, caste of the Cochin Rajah must of course be the same 
as that of the Trayancore royal family, as the 
original stock was both one and the same. 

Almost all the caste rites and observances of the 
Trayancore and Cochin royal families are similar 
with the exception of marriage. The former adhere 
to the original custom of marrying their females to a 
Kshatria, whereas the latter have adopted the system 
of marrying their females to Numboory Brahmans. 
Both of these modes are sanctioned by the Sastras. 

There is scarcely any difference in the observances 
of the Shodasa Kriya (sixteen ceremonies to be per¬ 
formed from birth up to marriage) between the Brah¬ 
mans and the Kshatria*. These ceremonies are duly 
performed by the Trayancore and Cochin royal fami¬ 
lies. The male members of both families wear the 
Brahmanical emblem called Poonunool. 

A Samanthren of the class alluded to, cannot wear 
the Poonunool. For instance, the Zamorin being a 
Bamanther is not permitted to wear the Brahmanical 
thread. He cannot, by caste observances, even touch 
a Brahman or Kshatria without the taint of contamina¬ 
tion. Whereas the royal families of Trayancore and 
Cochin, being both Kahatrias, move among and 
associate freely with the highest class of Numboory 
Brahmans and both have as their menial servants 
Numboories and other Brahmans. 

The names of the ™1* members of the Travancore 
royal family and those of the Cochin house are similar, 
and there is the striking fact that the* name of Veera 
Kerala Vurmah, the first king of Kerala, is adopted 
by the Cochin dynasty on its coming to power. 

That Veera Kerala was the name of the first Emperor 
of Keralam, who was of the Chera dynasty, has been 
already proved by various authorities. A modem 
writer (Kookel Kelao Nair MunBiff) observes in his 
memorandum to the Madras Journal of Literature and 
Science, that " it is difficult to team the clear history 
44 of the family of Veera Kerala, but from various 
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44 Sanscrit and other works such as the Mahatmyam, 
14 Ulppathy, and others, it appears pretty dearly, n we 
44 reject obvious tables, that rarasu Bams, a Brahman, 
41 eventually gained possession of the country from 
44 Veera Kerala's descendants and after improving it 
44 to a great extent, introduced therein his own caste 
44 people to whom he ultimately committed its govern- 
44 ment.” 

Dr, Oundert, a generally acknowledged authority, is 
of the same opinion that Kerala was the appellation 
belonging to Chera (Travancore). He says that 
“ Cheraman is the name of the whole dyhasty of Chera 
11 or Kerala rulers, for these two names are the same. 
44 Kerala being only the Canarese pronunciation as 
44 appears from the Deooan inscriptions of W. Elliot, 
11 Esq*, in which no Chera is associated with Pandya 
44 and Chola but only a Kerala.” 

The failure in discerning the difference between the 
two words Samantha ana Samanther has created a 
confusion in the minds of the people of Kerala, as has 
been already shown. It is generally the ease that 
people are easily led away and deceived by Erst 
impressions without taking the trouble to analyse facts 
and ascertain their accuracy. We often find that 
writers rely muoh upon local accounts and regard them 
as being a chronicle of indisputable facts. For instance, 
Fra. Bartolomeo, a well informed writer on South 
Indian affairs, who had been residing in Travancore 
for a period of 18 years, says, in his work that 41 before 
44 Veera Marthanoa undertook his expedition, he 
44 celebrated at Tiroovanadagrarum a horrid festival 
44 which I have described in my Systems Brahminacum; 
41 he had caused several of the pagan temples to be 
44 burnt, and this crime, one of tne most heinous 
44 according to the principles of the Indians, could 
44 not otherwise be atoned tor, than by a very peculiar 
14 kind of purification. He was obliged by the Br&h- 
14 mins to get aoow made of gold, under which he was 
44 forced to creep in order to oe freed from his sins. 
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chip. " Niebuhr and Anquetil du Perron are therefore in 
11 great error when they assert that the object of this 

ceremony was to raise the king to the degree of 
“ nobility. Both these authors ought to hare reflected 
" that this tale was invented by the conquered people (to 
<< whom tiie king behaved with great severity), merely 
“ for the purpose of ridiouling him. The above golden 
” cow was preserved in the year 1787 in the royal 
“ treasury at Padmanabhapoorum. I was at least told 
" so by JfDonardi, a Captain in the King's service 
M who had seen it.” 

This account of the Hirannya Garbham ceremony 
is surely inoorrect as will be Been further on. 

The notion, that by the performance of the Hiran¬ 
nya Garbham, an individual or a family would be 
raised in rank and caste, is simply ridiculous. A 
Sudra or a Samanther could not be raised to the rank 
of a Kshatria by any euch process. If such a wished* 
for change could be effeoted, every rich and influential 
Sudra would have been raised to the rank of a Ksha¬ 
tria, and some of the Kshatrias would have thought of 
transforming themselves into members of the twioe- 
bom class, Brahmans. 

The Zamorin Rajah, who had become himself 
Nadivirippu and • latterly very powerful, and the 
richest among the Malabar sovereigns, would have 
been the first to avail himself of this means of 
becoming a Kshatria. v He was highly influential in his 
kingdom, where almost all the great Numboory 
Brahmans such as Aloovanoherry, Narary, Poovooly, 
and Kanhgnoor and other priestly iemmies were 
retiding, and besides, the Zamorinproclaimed himself 
as the head of the sovereigns in Keralam in order to 
superintend the great national ceremony held at 
Theroonawaye called Maha Makhum. It must, there¬ 
fore, have been to the interest of the Brahmans them¬ 
selves to raise him, if possible, to a higher caste 
particularly as the Zamorin had to mingle much with 
the Brahmans during that festival. 
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It is said that the pore Kshatria k he who k bora <uf. 
ofparcnts of tike Ksnstria caste. He who is bora of _r l n_ 
a Kihairia mother but by a Brahman father k a Boms 
Samantha or £knm» Kphahrk so that though the raoe 
of the Travanoore royal house was of the letter 
description (Boom Samantha), yet it maintains a higher 
degree of purifcyin. its marriage relations than does 
the Ooohin Rajah and, therefore, in the social soak, 
the Travanoore royal family may be obnsidered better 
Eshatrias thu those in the north. 

So the king of Travanoore does not appear to stand 
in need of performing any ceremonies to rake him 
either in dignity, or in caste and rank. Hirannya 
Garbham ana Padma Garbham are two great 
(donations) whioh the kings of Travanoore are bound 
by their religion to perform as coronation ceremonies. 

King VeeraKerala Vurmah, who reigned in the Kali 
year 8412, performed both of the costly oeremomes 
called Thnlapnruflha danam and Hirannya Garbha 
danam, at his coronation. 

Tradition shews that on the 12th Magarom 8412, of 
the Kali year, corresponding with the 24th January 
811, A.D., king Veera Kerala Vurmah, after assem¬ 
bling all the Brahmans of the several gramams, 
both Ohowara Koor and Panniara Koor, and the 
family priest TharaaaDore Numboory Paud, performed 
these important ceremonies, and waa crowned by that 
high priest according to the rules of the Sastrae, and, 
in accordance with tire canon laid down by SreeParasu 
Rama, he assumed the family titlee of Kireetapathi and 
Kulaaelrhara PerumaL 

A brief and dear account of the two ceremonies, 
Thulapurusha Hirannya (fsrbhi <l y n ^ n > 

win be given further on m many erronecma notioni ax* 
rnvralent in regard to the character and real object 
of these two oeremaniea. 

Tkolaparnsha datum ia a eenmanj performed by 
weighing the body of flu king against an equal weight 
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cBtf, in gold* and diitiibtitiiig the moo* Bnb&a&i.* 
For this purpose the required quantity of gold is 
procured, and after purifying it, it is oomirt in afferent 
siies end weights with the inscription “ Site 
Padmanabha,” the appellation of Vishnu and the house¬ 
hold deity of the Travanoore king, on one side. 

A pair of ornaments! scales of sufficient tiie is 
next constructed, and on the appointed day, the 
sovereign proceeds to the temple of M Bree Padmanabha 
fiwazny, attended by all the learned Brahmans, not only 
of Travanoore, but also of other parts of Malijbar, 
Thmevetyy, Madura, Ac., some of whom are specially 
invited while the rest crowd to the capital far tim 
occasion. After the assembled Brahmans have per¬ 
formed the ceremonies according to the Vedas, -the 
sovereign is seated on one of thesoaies, and the odined 
gold is neaped on the other till it rests on the ground 
and the other scale is raised into the air with the king. 
After the performance of this oeremony, the gold coins 
are distributed among the Brahmans, males, females 
and children. There is a difference in the weight of 
tiie coins given; learned Brahmans and such others 
have a more valuable coin than ordinary Brahmans, 
while children and females have ooins of less value. 
To determine who are the proper men to receive 
valuable gifts there is a regular examination of the 
Brahmans in their knowledge of the Vedas, and those 
who pass successfully reap a good harvest. This 
oeremony and the distribution of the gold coins last 
about a week, during whioh time the Brahmans are 
sumptuously fed. 

u Hirannyaf Garbham or Padma Garbha danam 11 
is a costly oeremony like the other, but performed 
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by the greatest of Emperors only at their coronation. 
A vessel in the shape of a lotas flower, ten feet 
high and eight feet in circumference is made of 
pure gold, with a cover in the form of a crown, 
somewhat in the shape of a “ Prize Cup,” and this is 
half filled with puncnagavyum, water mixed up with 
ghee, milk, and other substances; and the Brahmans 
perform their devotional prayers and hymns over the 
vessel according to the canon of the Vedas. The 
king, after performing his devotions, approaches the 
place where the vessel is kept, accompanied by all the 
high priests, Brahmans of note and learning ip Malabar, 
Tinnevelly, Madura, Canara, &c. t and gets into the 
golden vessel by means of a beautifully lined ladder, 
expressly made for the purpose. When His High¬ 
ness enters it, the cover is put on and he dips himself 
into the holy water five times, while all the assembled 
priests and Brahmans continue praying and chanting 
Vedio hymns. This ceremony lasts about ten minutes, 
after which the king comes out of the vessel by the 
same ladder and after going through certain other 
ceremonies prostrates himself before the image of 
Sree Padmanabha Swamy, when the high priest, who 
is the chief celebrant of the ceremonies, and who acts 
the part of a bishop, takes the crown and placing it on 
the king’s head pronounces the title “Kulasekhara 
Perumal.” The place then resounds with Vedic re¬ 
citations, prayers and hymns from the learned Brah¬ 
mans. These ceremonies account for the Travancore 


kingB being styled in Malayalam and Tamil “ Fonnu 
Thumpooran” (Golden King). In giving an account 
of this ceremony, we cannot do better than quote in 
extenso a small pamphlet published in 1870, on this 
subject by “ A Travancorean.” 
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“His Highness Rama Vurmah, G.C.8.I., Maha- 
“ Jrkjah o£ Travancore, has performed the 11 great 
“ Tulhpurushadfoam,’ 1 or, as it is more commonly 
“ termed Tulabharam, a ceremony, which fire pf his 
44 immediate predecessors hare, without interruption, 
44 and several others before them, performed, Tulk- 
44 purushadhnam is a compound of three Sanskrit 
44 words;—Tula (scales), Pnrosha (man), and d d nam 
44 (gift particularly of a religions character)* ' The chief 
44 part of the ceremony is the donation of a human 
41 figure of equal weight with the donor. But on 
44 account of the evident impracticability of construct* 
44 ing a figure on the Same day of weighing, a small 
44 gold plate with the effigy of- the donor raised' in 
41 relief on it, is given along with the whole quantity of 
"gold. It will be perceived that in the Sanskrit word 
41 explained above there is no mention whatever of 
" the precious metal which forms the subject of dona- 
11 tion. There is abundant proof that, in Halayflam 
44 at any rate, Tulabharam is often performed with 
14 other substances than gold. In several Pagodas 
44 people perform h as a vow with sugar, molasae*, 
44 sandal-wood, gingeb-seed, pepper, plantain fruits, 
44 brinjals, he. The Maharajah of Travanoore of the 
14 same name as the present ruler, who reigned forty 
14 yean, was a contemporary of George m, and was 
44 Tippu Sultan's enemy, performed a golden Tuft* 
44 bharam in the beginning of his reign and a silver 
44 Tnlibhiram by about the end of it It may, how* 
44 ever, be well conceived that, in the mst&n&e of a 
44 sovereign Prinoe, and granting that the ceremony 
" takes place only once in his life as a matter of duty, 
94 the requirements of dignity and reputation among 
44 a people proverbially fond of splendour and magxii* 
" fioenoe, it not the strict pre s cr i ption of religion, would 
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11 renteit necessary that the most; precious substance 
w obtainable should be adopted. Heligien itaelf pre- 
“ scribes gold u the highest order of merit among the 
“ various substances with which the Tulhbhmm 
“ may be performed.^ 

“ The Tulhbh&ram is not a ceremony peculiar either 
“ to Travanoore or the Malabar Coast generally. It 
M is one of the Shodasa (eirteen) Mahhoinme (great 
“ donations) mentioned in Sanskrit works. A detailed 
“ description of this great donation is said to be 
u given ii\ the Padma Puranam, one of the eighteen 
11 rnrlnaa ascribed to Vyksa. The sixteen Mahi- 
“dknams or great donations, as described in a 
“ Sanskrit work, n anted Hemidri, are as follows 


II 

1 

Tulipurusha 

D&nfcm. 

H 

2 

Hiranyagarbha 

do. 

II 

3 

Brahmanda 

do. 

(( 

4 

Kalpapkdapa 

do. 

II 

5 

G-oaahaera 

do. 

II 

6 

Hiranyakkmadhenu 

do. 

<1 

7 

Hiranyksva 

do* 

« 

8 

Hiranyhsvaratha 

do. 

1* 

9 

Hemah aetiratha 

do. 

II 

10 

Panohaltogalaka 

do. 

u 

11 

Dharh 

do. 

111 

12 

Visvachakra 

do. 

II 

13 

KalpaJatd 

do. 

II 

14 

Saptaskgara 

do. 

II 

15 

Rathadhenu 

do. 

II 

16 

Mahkbhdtaghata 

do. 

II 

The Tuiabharam is, of course, 

one of 


“ costly of these great donations and is, by its nature, 
“befitted only to Kings. That it was performed by 
“ many Hindu Kings, not in the mythical but historical 
“ ages, J we have tangible proof. In the September 
* u number of 1869 of the PamdU, a monthly Anglo- 
“ Sanskrit periodical published at Benares, there js a 
“ paper on a oopper plate bearing old inscription* dug 
11 up by a carpenter named Jagat when ploughing a 
“ field in the village of Sirihr near Benares.. The 
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u copper plate purposes to be a grant of a village to a 
44 Brahman by Raja Jaya Chandra Deva, king of 
44 Kanouj in 1232, Samvat (1172 A.D.) The plate 
11 is inscribed with a number of Sanskrit verses in the 


11 Way of preface to the actual grant—the verses tracing 
44 the geneology of the royal donor and glorifying 
14 each successive King. Among them is the follow- 
44 ing verse:— 

44 4 T&rthhni Khsiknsikottarakosaledurasthkmyald- 


44 4 It may be translated thus: 


141 The earth was parked with hundreds of scales by 
41 him (name being given in a previous stanza) who, 
44 going .to Khsi, ifusika, Uttarakosaia and othet 
41 holy places, always distributed gold of his own 
44 weight to Brhhmans/ 


14 As in all flights of oriental adulation, there is 
41 exaggeration in the above; but exaggeration, though 
44 it may magnify number and quantity, does not falsify 
44 the mode of bounty. Hence we may safely assume 
14 that the Tulkbhhram was performed by Hindoo Kings 
44 in, or anterior to, the twelfth century. It is also well 
44 known that the celebrated Mahratta Queen AhalyA 
14 Bhayi performed the Tulhbh&ram and other great 
44 donations, and so also successive Peshwahs up to 
44 Baji Rao. But what is really strange is that some 
44 of the Mogul Emperors of the House of Baber 
44 should adopt this purely Hindu mode of religious 
u gift. The 41 Calcutta Review,” No. £ CVHI, October 
44 1869, in an article headed 4 The death of Jen- 
44 hanger and the accession of Shahjahan' contains the 
44 following passages: 4 To-day Prince Khurram (Shah- 
44 jahan) was weighed* * * *' (page 131). 4 The 
44 presents which Jotikraireceived were enormous; he 
44 was even once weighed in gold. * * ** 


44 It is believed that Chernzn&n Perumhl, in dividing 
44 his Malaysiam or Keralam Empire into four parte 
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41 sad MTTgifrrg each to a separate chief gave a crow n chat. 
u to die Travancore king, and enjoined on him and 
11 his successors the performance of Tulabharam and 
14 the other great ceremony. Hiranyagarbham, as 
41 preliminary to the wearing of the crown. Authentic 
" written records are extant which testify to their 
“ performance by several of the ancient sovereigns 
14 of Travancore. Since the reign of Raja MArtAnda* 

44 v&rmA, who ascended the musnud in 1/68-59, these 
44 ceremonies have been performed in unbroken suocee- 
44 sion by every sovereign. In connection with the sub- 
99 jebt it may be worth mentioning that there is a 
f< tradition that both the Zamorin and the Rajah of 
“ Cochin have been unable to perform these oere- 
44 monies as each of them could perform them only in a 
44 pagoda situated in the heart of the other's territories, 
w which would always be jealously guarded against. 
u Trichbr is said, to be the Zamorms Jerusalem, or 
44 place to be won, and Taliparambu the Cochin Rajah's. 

44 It is a fact known to history that the Zamorin 
44 invaded the Cochin territories during the last 
94 century, but whether he performed Tulabharam at 
41 Trichhr is not certain. That the Coohm Rajah has 
44 a crown but does not wear it on his head is well 
44 known. He carries it on his lap on the annual State 
41 procession of Attaohamayam in August." 

44 The two immediate predecessors (maternal uncles) 

44 of thepresent Maharajah of Travancore performed 
44 their Tulabharams in the years 1829 and 1850 res- 
u peotively. The Erst of them performed it in his 
44 seventeenth year, and the second in his thirty-sixth 
44 year. The present Maharajah has performed it in 
44 the thirty-eighth year of his life and the tenth of his 
44 reign. The Maharajah had long been desirous to 
44 perform the Ceremony as a preliminary to his coro- 
44 nation, but the moral dissuasion which the outlay pf 
44 large sums of public money in ceremonies, the benefit 
u of whioh would not be admitted by any except 
44 those who are within the pale of the most orthodox 
44 Hinduism, most naturally meet both from the 
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“British authorities sod from enlightened public 
11 opinion, necessitated its postponement. ‘ The great 
11 ease and buoyancy whioh the finances of Travanooro 
“ hays, of late years, attained, and the unstinted allot- 
“ ment of money to useful public works and other 
“ purposes of publio benefit, under the able ad minis- 
99 tration of Dewan Sir T. Madhava Ban, have seryed 
99 to reduce the difficulty which must beset the perform* 
" ance of this costly religions ceremony. Moreover, 
“ the British Resident, Mr. Ballard, with a broader 
“ oast of mind than some of his predecessors, perceived 
99 the propriety of letting the Maharajah act upon 
“ the urgings of his religious eolicitude to perform what, 
11 from several generations past, has been considered 
“ a matter of duty in his family, and what was looked 
99 upon by far the great majority of his subjects as 
“ calculated to promote the dignity and glory of their 
99 sovereign to whioh they would gladly contribute. 
** Under this correct representation the Madras Go* 
" vemment had no objection; and in July last year, 
99 the Maharajah issued formal orders for the per- 
99 formance of the ceremony. The date first appointed 
“ ms the 7th of February, which was about a month 
“ after the last day of the great Murajapam ceremony. 
“ This arrangement, apart from the full cost of the 
“ ceremony itself, would have entailed the great addi- 
u tional one of feeding at least ten thousand Brahmans 
" twice a day during the interval of the two ceremonies 
99 not to. speak of the severe trials to which the sanita- 
" turn of the town would have been subjected during 
“ the time. But thesd evils were obviated by a timely, 
11 and masterly coup worthy of a Napoleon. About a 
41 fortnight before the conclusion of the Murajapam 
9i oeremonv the date for the Tulhbhiram was suddenly 
w altered from the 7th February to the day following 
94 the last one of the Murajapam. By this, almost the 
99 whole expense of the seven days 1 preliminary feast 
19 was saved, and also that of welcoming the groat 
ta Namphri chiefs residing in Malabar and in. the 
11 Cochin State, who had come in for the Murajapam. 
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** K this saving of expenditure wm in itself a very chap* 
" gratifying achievement, doubly so was the saving of 
14 trouble to the large body of Viruttikdrn or service 
44 land-holders. The Murajapam sheds were utilised 
44 for the TuldbhAram and in that too there was oonsi- 
“ derable saving. Indeed, it may be said that the 
44 expenditure was narrowed to the strictly religious 
11 part of the ceremony and general distribution of 
“gold. 

“ Several months before the ceremony the Travan- 
11 core Government, through its energetic Commercial 
“ 4geni, Mr. Hugh Crawford, purchased from Messrs. 

“ Apoar and Go., of Calcutta, 7,6084 tolahs (about 
“200* fte. avoir, or 244 fbe. troy) of pure gold 
“at the rate of 16 Rupees 8 annas per Tolah or 
4 * 1,18,686 Bupeee 13 annas 6 pie, for the whole. 

<f Including the cost of freight, insurance, and duty 
14 amounting to 8,011 Rupees 11 annas, 9 pice, the 
M total outlay was 1,21,698 Rupees 11. an« a# 8 pice 
“ for the whole quantity or 16 Bupeee 9 annas 2 pice 
“ per tolah. This gold was received in sixteen reo- 
“ tangular equiponderous (488 tolahs 2# each) slabs or 
94 ingots. Out of these, twelve slabs were taken for 
“ coinage, the rest being reserved for use if required. 

“ The work of the dies was commenced by about the 
“ end of November, The device for the coin, on tile 
“present occasion, underwent considerable changes 
“ from that of these former Tuteb'hAram—Illustra- 
“ turns of both are appended to this narrative. From 
“ these figures it will be seen that the ooins of the 
“ former TulAb’haram consisted of circular pieces with 
n simply the letters “ Sri Pafcmanibhft” m Malayh- 
“ 1 am, on the obverse, the reverse being, a blank. 
“WhmaS, those now coined contain those letters 
“ encircled by a wreath on the obverse, and the oonch 
* shell (the State device of Travancore) with a wreath 
11 around it on the reverse. The wreath on the 
“ reverse is a copy of that on the reverse of the old 
" Company’s Rupee. Upon the whole, the new 
“ TuMwhmun coin is decidedly more handsome than 
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o bap. u the old. The gold, being of a superior quality, was 
41 found sufficiently malleable to preclude the necessity 
“ of melting; and so, chances of fraud were immensely 
“ reduced. As shewn in the plate appended to this, the 
11 coins are of four different sizes and weights. 

41 1 Kalanju » 78'65 grains, approximately. 

“ i » = 39*32 m 

* p. - 19*66 „ 

ts $ » 1=5 9'8$ tt >» 

41 Of these, the work of the smaller pieces was first 
44 undertaken, and as it proceeded in a leisurely man- 
44 ner, the impressions have been sharp and complete. 
11 But the change of date of the ceremony, which was 
“ suddenly made, necessitated the hurrying over of the 
44 coinage of the larger pieces; and consequently the 
41 stamping turned out very imperfect. Subjoined is 
14 the number of coins of each size struck 


44 Of 1 Kalanju pieces ... 3,564 

ii i ft » »*■ 7,904 

16,989 

si » » ... 16,964 


44 Total ... 43,421 

14 They amount to 18,508$ Kalanjus or about 
44 590,544 tolahs. 

i 

41 The only preparation, besides the coining of gold, 

44 which had to be made specially for the ceremony, 

44 was the erection of the TuMmandepam, where the 
44 scales were put up and the weighing and other rite 
44 performed. The M&ndapam was, as usual, built in 
44 the south-east comer of we interior yard of the great 
41 Anantcuayanam pagoda. The Mandapam was a 
44 strong shed, about 45x40 feet, thatched with 
44 ooooanut leaves, and palisaded with split ooeoanut— 
44 trunks, driven horizontally into vertic&t posts of the 
14 same material. In the middle, a platform, about 
44 22x15 feet and a foot in height, was raised. It 
14 was on this that the chief ceremony was performed. 11 
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44 The religious preliminaries of the Tuldb’htfram 
“ extend over eight days—the weighing being on the 
“ last day. To describe the several little religions 
44 oeremones in detail would be neither intelligible nor 
“ interesting to the general reader. However! they 
44 may be very generally touched upon.” 

44 First Day.—The Maharajah gets shaved, bathes, 
“ dresses unbleached clothes, goes to the pagoda and 
44 makes pecuniary and other offerings, then proceeds 
41 to the fehadradlpamaitdagaip, where he stays all the 
41 while that the chief priest purifies and performs 
44 ptija to fcenpratamas or golden plates with figures 
44 in relief. These Pratimas represent Vishnu, Siva, 
44 Vinayaka, and the seven Mifcrla. Then twelve 
44 Brahmins are specially fed and gifted with Dak- 
44 ihvtui. The Maharajah then asks their 


44 purushadinam kartum io’hami”—They, in reply, say, 
41 ** Kriyatim,” which means 4 do so. 9 The Maharajah 
44 then worships the pratimas and goes back to the 
44 interior square of the pagoda. There the ceremony 
44 of Chmtvarana or the appointment of Bltviks or 


(repeaters of Vedas) and eight P&thakaa (readers of 
Pnrinas). The Aohixrah is the head priest and 
occupies the place filled by the Aj&hvaryuh in 
Ytgam. Eaoh of these twenty-seven is appointed 
with all attendant religious ceremonies. After 
Quruvarana the Maharajah returns to the Palace. 
There are certain minor ceremonies that night, such 
as.the sowing of the nine grains” in silver flower 
pots filled with earth and eowdung moistened with 
mflkjT 

44 Second Day.—This day the high priest anoints 
the* Maharajah with sacred water. The water is 


44 the- Maharajah with sacred water. The water is 
44 rendered red by boiling in it the barks of four 
11 different trees of the ficus tribe. It is prepared on 

9 
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" the previous evening, poured into a silver pot and 
“ subjected to piljaa and incantations.” 

M On the third, fourth, and fifth days, there are no 
“ ceremonies excepting ptijae to the pratimas already 
“ mentioned.” 

“ Sixth Day.—This dav the high priest consecrates 
11 the Tul&mandapatty and propitiates with Vhstu Bali, 

94 the spirits which are supposed to dwell in new 
u buildings.” 

“Seventh Day.—This day the Maharajah goes to 
“ the pagoda as on the first dav; and after worshipping 
“ and making offerings, precedes to the Tulhmandcpam 
“ accompanied by the Aohlryah or head priest ana the 
“ twenty-six others, and there stays till the Achhryah 
“ performs pftja tp the three pratimas of Vishnu, Siva 
“ and VinAvaka, and returns to the Palace. After this 
“ the Achiryah purifies the Tulhmandapam and 
“ plants a toranam or ornamental arch at each of the 
“ four entrances. The toranam post at the eastern 
“ gate is made of AswMha, (Pious Religioea), at the 
“ southern of Udwmbara (Ficus Glomerate), at the 
“ western of Vote, (Pious Indioa), at the northern of 
“ Plaksha (Ficus Inf ectoria). These are further marked, 

“ with one of the four weapons of Vishnu; via., Conch 
“ shell, Chackra or wheel, GadA or Warclub, and the 
“ Lotus. The Dhwajasor flag staffs are then planted at 
“ the eight chief points of the compass, the chief one 
11 being at the north-east comer. These are then oonse- 
“ crated. The high priest’s assistants purify with 
“ Mantras 120 pots or w&ter of Kolasas to besprinkle 
“ various parts of the Mandapam with. The 
“ Achkryah or high priest then performs a Pfija to 
“ the goddess Lakshmi on the platform. Then the„ 
“ scales and beam, specially made, are brought in 
“ procession with attendant music, Ac., ana after 
“ certain sacrificial Homos and purification With 
“ Kolasae , the scales are put up. Inclusive of the 
“ Tulipurusha Prathnk there are 96 golden Pratimas, 
u and of these some are stuck on the beam with wax, 
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others are placed on the scales, while the chief Pratimi 
•bore mentioned in hung .up in the middle of the 
beam Just beneath the index of the Bodes. Golden 
pot#, filed with water and covered with silk and 
garlands, are placed beneath the Seales. The eight 
Jdpaba$ repeat the four Vedas at the four gates in 
the following order: Big, east, Yaius, south, S&ma, 
west, and Atnarvi, north. The eight Pathakas read 
the Purhnas, among which are the&amiyana, Maha- 
bhhrata, and Bhfcgavatu. This night, in the presence 
of the Maharajah, the Aohhryah performs Piija to 
the beam and soales, and after this, twelve Brahmins 
are specially fed and presented with Dakahinas. 
After this, the Maharajah, together with the Aohhryah 
and the rest of the priests returns to the Tulkman- 
dapam and the Achkmh performs Fiiia to Indra, 
Agni, Yama, Nirrlti, Vanina, VAyn, feubera, and 
laana, the eight Dikphlas in their diie points of the 
compass. Bralunh and Ananta are propitiated in 
the S.W. and NJS. corners. The Maharajah per¬ 
forms Ptuhp&rehana or bestowal of flowers to 
these 'Severn deities and lastly to the .scales, 
aooompa&ied with prayers, and then returns to the 
Palace." 

" Eighth Day.—This day, the Abhhrymh makes a 
Ptija early in the morning to the Tulhpurusha Pratimh, 
after which the Maharajah goes to the Pagoda, bathed 
and religiously attired. After worshipping and 
making offerings he proceeds to the Tulkmanaapam, 
where in the south-east comer he~is sprinkled with 
Puitydhcm water. Thence he goes to the side room 
where the "nine grains" are sown in silver flower 
pots, where the Achkryah anoints him with nine fresh 
water Kolasa*. Thence the Maharajah retires to 
the Pslaoe, changes clothes, wears certain golden 
jewels specially made for the occasion and, holding 
the State kworu in his right hand and the State shield 
of black leopard’s skin and a soimitar in his left, 
he proceeds to the Pagoda, and having presented a 
bull elephant at the foot' of the great golden flag 
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aur. 11 staff, and silks, gold coins, jewels and other rich 
Jtm- “ offerings in the interior, he walks round by the 
“ Sivaimandapam and re-enters the Tulhmandipam. 
w He walks fcnrioe round the scales, prostrates before 
11 it, prays, performs certain preliminary donations, 

1 bows before the priests ana elderly relatives and 
4 obtains their sanction to perform tne Tulipumeha- 
1 dinam. . He then mounts the western scale, holding 
4 Yamds and 8$ryd$ Pratimhs in his right and left 
1 hands respectively. He sits facing to the east on a 
54 circular heavy plank cut out of a fresh iackwood 
“ and covered with silk. The sword and anield are 
14 placed in the lap. He repeats Mantras in this 
14 position. The opposite or eastern scale then receives 
* the gold, both coined and in ingots, till it not only 
14 attains equality bpfc touches the ground, and the scale 
“ occupied oy the Maharajah rises high. The Maha- 
14 rajah then comes down, and sitting facing to the 
" east, places the gold, the Tulapurusna Fratinut and 
14 other Pratimds with flowers, sandal Mate, &c., 
“in a basin of water, and meditating Brahma or 
44 Supreme Being, he offers the contents to Br&hmans 
44 generically. The Aohhryah, then dismisses with 
44 Mantras the several deities invoked for the occasion, 
44 and anoints the Maharajah with AvabhrfKa Kalasdm 
44 in the north* tfest corner of the Mandapam. TbeMaha- 
44 rajah is again Bprinkled with Pttnydha> and he then 
44 prostrates before the Achkryah and other great men 
44 and reoerves their benedictions. Leaving the 
44 TuMm&ndapam he walks round the Pagoda in State 
44 and having dismissed the Achkryah and other 
44 priests near the golden flag staff, retires in the 
44 Palace, after once more worshipping and offering 
44 presents in the interior of the Pagoda. Thus ends 
44 the TulWhdram ceremony. One remarkablefeature 
44 in it will not escape notice. Jt is that it has more 
44 of the Vaidik oast than thatof later Hinduism. The 
44 Vaidik Gods, Indra, Angi, Vanina, Vfyu and others 
4f are all propitiated. The priests who oosduet the 
44 ceremony bear, for the time, the several appellations 
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11 given to those who take part in the Vaidik Yajntm 
w ceremony. 

" Of the whole quantity of gold placed in the scab, 
" one-fourth is divided among the priests who oonduot 


11 the oeremony. . The Division is thus:— 

44 1. Achiryah gets.$ of the $th 

14 2. The Brahman, Sadaayah and the 

eight Bftviks. i „ „ 

44 8. The eight Plthakas and the eight 

Jipakas together. $ M M 


" In these, the third item is subjected to equi-divi- 
sion, 44 —each of the 16 men getting /*th of the $th. 
But the second is not so. Bach of the ten does not 
get iVth. The Brahmin gets about iVth, the Sadaayah 
about Ath, and each of the eight Bitviks and Aohfeyah 
(who again has a share in this also) gets about -gVtn,— 
the whole ”>*hrng up about one-third. The whole 
qnantky of gold usea in the scale to weigh the Maha¬ 
rajah was 18,160 htlawjuB and 19$ mocAd tie* or 
7984*80 tolaha approximately, which is 266 tolahs 
in excess of the total gold specially ordered. This 
excess was supplied by the Maharajah’s private 
Treasury in anticipation of payment from the public 
Treasury.” 

44 The shares of the 27 priests are approximately as 
follows:— 

The Achkryah (major ahare). 661*07 tolaha. 

Do. (minor share). 60*9 „ 

The Brahman. 110*18 „ 

The Sadaayah. 94*48 „ 

Bach of the eight Rltviks at 50*91.. 407*28 tl 
Each of the eight Jipakaa at 41*88.. 880*64 „ 
Each of the eightPAthakas at 41*88.. 880*64 „ 

44 It will be seen from the above that the Aehimh 
or head priest, has the lion’s share of nearly 712 
tolahs, which, even at 16 Bs. per tolah, amounts to 
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.1 11 10,680 Be, Ho has other emoluments besides this, 
11 His family or Tarwid name is Tarunanalfo Nam* 
* fl ptiripid, and is the religions head of the great Pagoda, 
“ and the head State priest. 


“ The remaining three-fourths of the gold is distri- 
“ bated generally among Brahmans. On the former 
“ occasion the rate of payment was as follows: 


U 


it 


Namptlri Brfchman Adhyai (Lords) 

of ordinary description . 

Namptlri Brfchman Karmis (who 

have performed Yajnam) . 

Ordinary Namptlri Biibmans..... 

Oanareae Brfchmans. 

Tamil Brhhmans .* 

Do. Women and Children . 


8 Kalanjui. 

3 

2 „ 

H „ 
t » 
i .. 


11 From this rate a redaction was made on the 
present occasion, by which the Adhyas and Karmis 

S it 2 k, ordinary Nampttris 1J k, and the Canarese 
rAhmans 1 k, no alteration being made in that 
of the Tamil Brihmans, Besides this, the great 
Nampdri Lords receive varying quantities the 
maYimnn^ being 100 k. Tamil Brthxnans ^ho pass 
an examination in Vedas and Sfotras get extra gold, 
about f k. at an average. Great Pandits and 
Vaidika get much large quantities. On the former 
occasion the maximum under this Hem reached 45 k, 
but now this was kept down at 1$ or 20 k. Certain 
privileged families, hereditarily depending on the 
court receive extra payments. The Maharajah 
also makes discretionary gifts to friends and depend¬ 
ants. But whenever a present of this gold is made 
to any person not a Brahman a deposit of He value 
in money must be made, for the gold being the 
property of the Briflimans after the dinam cannot 
D« appropriated for other purposes. The late Maha¬ 
rajah strictly adhered to this, and H is unlikely 
that the present Maharajah has deviated from it. 
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94 It msjbe mentioned that the Maharajah has, with 
M hia wonted kind oonadsra&m presented all Us 
M European frwnda with specimen ooms, Lord Kaoier, 
w and probeMj H, B, H. tie Dtikn of Bdinbozgh Um- 
M aalf, must utv had the add it i o n of this eunosky to 
M their oabinets. The subjoined is aoomparafcrre stete- 
41 mint pf the total dietribttkns of goldon the reoent 
and the immediately previous occasions. It ii given 
“ in One kaianju is about 78‘0fi 

14 grains or about fth of a tolah* and one manehdti is 
“ about8*979 grains. 




u It will be aeon from the above that except in the 
“ item of Tamil Brihman women and children there 
41 has been decrease on the present occasion. But 
“ the total quantity of gciti was smaller than on the 
" former occasion and the rates of distribution to the 
“ Namp&ri and Ganareee Brtfhmans and to the Faadft# 
“have been considerably lowered. This! together 
" with the decrease of influx of people from distent 
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dtf, M parts of India, owing to the sadden attention of 
11 date, win aooonnt for the general decrease. The 
M chief saving, however, was in the items of feast, the 
u erection of sheds, and the travelling expenses of the 
"great Namphri Chiefs, 4o. f which, owing to the 
l( oorocidenoe of the grot Murajapam, were almost 
44 n%L The whole ascertained expense amounts to 
“ 1W(4&7 Rs», and wfew more unaudited items wffl. 
44 probably swell the total to 160,000 Rupees in round 
44 numbers. The Hiranyagarb'ham ceremony, which 
M must be performed likewise before the Maharajah's 
“ ooronation, may ooet about 140,000 Eg, Three 
“ lakhs of rupees is doubtless a large sum in a small 
44 State like Travaooore, which has yet to undertake 
44 many important public works and extend the bene* 
44 fits of Education; but it is not too lam to be spent 
44 once in the lifetime of a Hindu Euler, who has 
44 seldom been oUmona to the just wants of his people 
44 and never been misguided in the use of public 
44 money, in religious ceremonies the performance of 
14 which by the head of the State undoubtedly has the 
44 exultant sanction of the Whole Hindu population 
44 in it. 

44 In the plate appended the figures in the line marked 
44 A represent the ooma or medals struck on the pre- 
94 sent oooaaion, and those in the line B show those of 
44 -the last Tulibhiram.” 
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Both of these ceremonies, Tboiapurusha and 
Hirannya Garbha danam, are preliminaries to the 
coronation ceremony in Trayanoore. Parasu Bmik 
himself performed Thulapumsha darni m at Thiroona- 
waye, before he performed the great national feast 
Mahamukhum. 

The chief actors in both of the above ceremonies 
are the Numboory Brahmans in whom Parasu Rama 
vested the duty of performing all the religious and 
Yedio ceremonies in Kerala. 

Aluvanohery Samrafctu, now vulgarly called Tham- 
prakol, (he supreme authority among the Numboory 
Brahman community, in regard to Yedio functions, is 
the chief preceptor to the Travancore royal family; he 
has to be present at all such ceremonies and is the 
principal person pit the ceremony called TTpanayanam, 
investiture of the young Princes with the Brahmanioal 
emblem Poonunool, when they attain their proper 
age. 

An aocount of this great Brahmanicat chief will be 
found in Dr. Buchanan’s work, wherein he is called 
Rajah. The denomination Thamprakel has led the 
people to call him Rajah, for Bajah is called in the 
Malayalam language, Thumpooran. The Ni 
community was held in great reverence mid high 
in Kerala, and none would venture to offend a jxum- 
boory, who is-supposed to possess the power of impre¬ 
cation and cursing. 

Though several Rajahs and petty chiefs rose up 
subsequent to the Perumal period, still the Numboory 
community maintained its power within the sixty- 
four grammas, but owing to neglect of the devo¬ 
tional observances and religious performances, the 
prosperity of the community began to decline and the 
precepts and commands of Parasu Rama were indif¬ 
ferently attended to. 

At such a period, the great and renowned Vedan- 
thist, Sankara Aoharyar was bom. His birth-place fa 

10 
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chap. Kalady on the northern bank of the Alwaye river, and 
eight miles from the town of Always; he was a 
Numboory of some rank and distinction. 

We have only a traditional account of the period of 
Sankara Aoharyarie birth, which is said to have been 
about half a oentury before the beginning of the 
Kohum era or the Malayalam year, and in the eighth 
century of the Christian era. 

This account coincides with that given by the 
Author of the “ South Indian Gods.’** 

Sankara Acharyar, while very young, began to 
criticise the religious proceedings of the Numboories 
and their Vedio knowledge and studies generally, and 
consequently the cozbmuuity was offended with the 
youth and began to persecute him in every possible 
manner. The community pronounced a verdict of 
excommunication updn the family (a cowardly mode 
of retaliation pursued by the Numbooiy community 
even up to this day.) The Brahmans were prohibited 
to associate with the family and even the lower 
orders were prevented from serving at Sankara’s 
ilium (house.) 

When about sixteen years of age Sankara is said to 
have set out on a pilgrimage as a hermit. 

An acoount of the pilgrimage, Ac., of Sankara 
Acharyar is given in eight stanzas composed in San¬ 
scrit, by one of bis disciples. These verses are to the 
effect that Sankara Acharyar was born in the Brahman 
village Katody in Kendam; that he became omniscient 
by the time he attained sixteen years of age, attained 
the religious degree of ascetism, proceeded to Bade- 
rikasramam where the Soothra Bhashya was composed 
that Vyaaa, the great Bishi met Sankara Acharyar 

* The amt oelefauted pr o f —or of the Vedeats vm Stoker* 
Aeherye; end regarding him we Item from Profiteer H. H. Wileoo'e 
-Hindu Seci*,the* he lived about the eighth or math oentury, and wee, 
eeoording to aoet—Quote » native of Kerul* or MeUber, of the tribe 
of Numhoorj &uh—■«, sad in the Xytbdogieel leaguage of the Beet, 
en u—fcioa of Sire. Sooth Indian Gode, page U4. 
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there; that the Bhashya wu shown him, and that 
he folly approved of the work; that they resided 
there together for tome years; that subsequently 
Sankara Aoharyar returned to his mother to whom he 
administered spiritual aid in her last moments; \hat 
after her death, he returned to Baderikasratnam and 
ordained a fit disciple there; that he set out from 
thanes with his disciple, went to Gaya, and performed 
certain ceremonies for his deceased mother; that he 
was here engaged in a religions discussion with a 
learned Brahman whom he converted and made his 
disciple; that they oame together to Gokamam and con¬ 
verted there ah unmarried Brahman who also became 
his disciple; that he proceeded to Kalastri and other 
holy places, accompanied by all his disciples; that 
subsequently he oame to Kanchi, and after visiting 
Sreerangam, continued his pilgrimage to Kamaswarum 
and Sethu, and that finally, the Acharyar visited Tri- 
ohoor, constituting several religious ordinations and 
establishments at various places during the pilgrimage, 

Sankara Aoharyar finished his worldly career at the 
early age of thirty-two years at Baderikasramam, 
or, as is generally believed, at Badrikadamm near the 
Himalaya and this is corroborated by the author of the 
“ South Indian Gods,” page 116. The Acharyar’s dis¬ 
ciples composed several works called Acharya Chari- 
tham, Acharya Vejayezn, Ac., but such works have now 
become very scarce. 

Sankara Acharyar introduced various improvements 
amongst the Numboory community of kerslam, in 
modification of the laws and ordinances of P&rasu 
Rama, which are now observed by the Brahmans as 
their religious bye-laws. He also made several divi¬ 
sions of caste m the lower orders, the particulars 
of which will be found detailed in Kerala Ulppathy, 
page 88. 

At this period, the Numboory community continued 
si they were originally, in two sections, vu.: Chova- 
rakoor and Panmaraiocr, 
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cxaf. The improvement effected by Sankara Achamr 
^ _ 1 _ r wu that each of these divisions should have a Wad- 
hyan (spiritual Preceptor), called ThirunawHye Wad- 
byan and Thrishivap&roor fTriohoor) Wadhyaa; that 
theA should be under these two personages six 
Wydeekmt (Vedic Judges) a set of Mtemafiuaken* 
(expounders of spirituJ laws,) and Smarthens (Pro¬ 
fessors of spiritual laws.) AH spiritual affairs to be 
guided and conducted by these men in perfect accord¬ 
ance with the Vedic law. 

Sankara Acharyar introduced also pertain roles and 
observances regarding matrimony amongst the Num- 
boory Brahmans, most rigid in fcneir character. The 
married female is not allowed' to be seen by any males 
even of the family or of her csste people. She is to 
move under the screen or cover of a large-eked um¬ 
brella purposely oonstruoted with the Tallipot pain * 
leaf, and is always to be attended by a female servant, 
who goes before her whenever she steps out of doors. 
She is not permitted to adorn her person with costly 
ornaments and clothes; her ornaments consist of a pair 
of golden ear-rings of a peculiar make and description, 
different from the pattern worn by females of other 
classes. She wears a string of necr ornaments called 
Tholikoottam, and a number of brass bangles on both 
hands. She wears a long country-made coarse cloth 
round her waist and covers her body from the neck 
downwards with a coarse sheet of doth. 

The costume, the ornament and the condition of 
the Numboory females continue to this day just the 
same Without the least change from the original rules 
laid down for the sex by Sankara Acharyar. 

The rules laid down for protecting chastity amongst 
the females are extremely rigorous and severe* Tne 
following is a brief outline of the mode of. enquiry in 
cases of adultery among the Numboory Brahmans as 
established by Sankara Acharyar. 

When a female member of a family is suspected of 
having violated the laws of ohasrity, the headman of 
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the family gl aa ra Hy tehee the leed in an enquiry; he air. 
commxsnoetee the information to hie kinsmen, and 
they together with tome of the headmen of the neigh¬ 
bouring viBage >—emWe in the house and hold a 
private enquiry with the maid servant attached to* the 
inspected female, u also with the other maid servants 
oi the house. This enquiry is a very minute and 
searching one, and if the suspicion is found ground¬ 
less, the enquiry is stopped end the matter dropped 
altogether. On the other hand, the suspected female 
is ordered to he looated in a separate place which is 
called by the technical term Avj<mp*ra f and there she 
remains apart from the others. The owner of the 
house and his kinsmen, together with the elders, now 
proceed to the king mid represent the matter in a 
particular form. The King, his family Priest, and 
other Pandits of the Court, assemble and the sovereign 
himself puts several questions to the complainant and 
his kinsmen as to the nature and grounds of the suspi¬ 
cion and their own knowledge of the matter, their 
opinion, Ac. Ac., and the courtiers also follow the same 
course, and then the king issues a writ to the Smarthen 
and deputes the king’s agent or deputy in the person 
of a learned man and Yedio scholar of the Court. The 
prosecutor, together with certain men of the com¬ 
mittee, go to the Smarthen, lays down a sum of money 
as a complimentary present to the Smarthen, and 
apprises him of the affair and of the king’s order; the 
Meenuunsakens are then assembled and all now prooeed 
to the house of the suspected female, and the Snuus 
then, with all the respect due to a Numboory woman, 
standing at a good distance without being seen by the 
female, makes a maid servant his intermediary and 
commences asking a series of questions. If the □ mar- 
then is catiafied that there is no ground for proceeding 
with the enquiiy, he communicates the same to theMee- 
mamsakens and to the king’s agent, who are alsojnesent 
there. After mutual consultation and consideration 
of the nature of the questions and answers, should they 
agree with the Smarthen that the accused is innooent, 
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cur. the enquiry, is discontinued end the ceremony knows 
aa Stiama Nmastarm is gone through, i .lyiig 
prostrate before the inspected female and asking her 
pardon for the vexatious procedure to which she was 
. subjected, and thus the female is honorably exonerated. 
On the other hand, should the suspicion be confirmed 
by her answers, and good reasons be found for believing 
the charge, the Smarthen shows himself before the 
accused female and confronting her, begins question¬ 
ing her. From this stage, the female is called and 
addressed “ Sadanam” (thing). This examination 
continues about three days, and by that time the 
guilt is likely to be completely established, mostly by 
oonfeesion strengthened by evidence, and then the 
case is summed up and considered by the Smarthen, 
Meemamsaken and others in the presence of the king’s 
agent. At this stage, the female is closely watched, 
not only to prevent out-side advice from reaching her 
but also to frustrate any intentions of suicide whioh 
she may entertain. The result of the enquiry is re¬ 
ported to the king, who, after hearing all the facts 
sanctions the excommunication of the female and 


allows her a small pittance of rice and provisions to 
be issued from one of the Oottupurahs (feeding 
houses). The sentence of excommunication is announced 
by a foreign Brahman, called Fatter. This person, 
standing on a platform erected for the purpose, declares 
in a loud voice the names of the adulteress, and the 
adulterer; he next announces that the crime has been 
proved against them and that they have both been 
excommunicated. For this service, the Patter gets 
tirn prescribed fee. The cost of this enquiry, which 
is generally called “ Smarihavicharam i ,t is somewhat 
considerable, and the whole is borne by the head of 
the family who is bound to go through certain 
ceremonies after performing the mode funeral cere¬ 
monies of the female, who is now considered as dead 
and severed from the family. This concluding cere¬ 
mony is called " Sudhabkojanam” (messing after 
purification). 
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During the eaqwy the assembled committee k 
sumptuo«udjr fad by the head of da family. 

This enquiry shows that the Numbooiy Brahmas 
depend eolelv upon die king for sanction in suoh cases, 
and that such an enquiry is essentia^ to the Brahmans 
for preserving the parity of their raoe. 

The Br ahman p have to perform a most important 
ceremony in accordance with the canons of the Veda. 
This ceremony is oalled ** Yagam” (sacrifice) and it is 
also to be performed with the sanction of the king, 
who, as in duty bound, is to attend the ceremony as a 
protector. 

Paraau Rama himself respected and observed the 
above law when he performed the great Mahama- 
kham sacrifices at Tninmawaye, where the Kerala 
Mahatmyam says t hat that great Brahman celebrated 
the ceremony with great pomp and in the presence of 
the kings, of whom the Travancore sovereign was 
reckoned the foremost. 

We find that daring the sway of the Numboories 
over each of the various Devaswarns (temples of 
worship) instituted by Parasu Rama, a Samantha 
Kshatna called Kovil Addikarikal was appointed as 
manager. These Adhikarikals rose in power and in 
course of time established themselves as petty chiefs. 

These Devaswums became possessed of immense 
wealth and landed property, to which latter numerous 
tenants were attached and who established them¬ 
selves as ryots or subjects, so much so that the Devms- 
warn managers and trustees enacted rules and Uwt 
for the management of the Devaawum property and, 
began to enforce these laws, independent of the king, 

, within the limits of their landed property. 

Tradition shows that the life and property of the 
Devaswam tenants were at the mercy of the Devaa- 
warn community. In every pagoda, before the com¬ 
mencement of the annual ulsavam festival, which 
generally begins by a ftag being hoisted, such of the 
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m Deraswaw tenanta, « bid ( wiwMrf any breaAof 
^ the Denntm ratal arm gibb oris d tafcri ita hsiet- 
lag of the flic md tht oommoommi of the XHmsmtu 
By such arbitrary conduct of the D mm a ytob 
the sovereign power wss overshadowed, aatdthikmg 
became inamerent to the modi in which effsirt were 


administered within tW jurisdiction of Deraswsm sad 


These powers of tbs Deraswtsi xronr to bin oon- 
tmued up to the early part of tie cuhth oenfcary, a e 
wffl be eeeo trap accounts of the Trivandrum Do- 


The rise of the Der&swam to power greatly affected 
the military resources of the king, whose forces are 
chiefly constituted of militia fanmed out of tin popu* 
taoe. Now, tin Deraawum ryote became the Invest 
portion of the peopta and they wage not permitted to 
form a portion of the militia. 

The military strength granted by Parasu Rama to 
the Trayanoore King as mentioned in the Kerala Ma- 
hatmyam was 3,50,000 men, and then were all militia. 

We hare already said that the art of war and the 
uses of warlike weapons were introduced by Parasu 
Rama. 

The system of training soldiers adopted by that 
Brahman warrior and followed by the kings of Trayaii- 
oore and Kolathnand was that every Tillage should 
maintain its own militia. The name of every mstaohild 
of da Naira and others, six month; after birth, was 
to 1m isgista^ as bebnging to the-miKtia. Fencing 
a&T gymnastic schools, oaQea Katary, were cstaMished 
as every district under the superintendence of oertaih 
authorised masters, denominated Ghxrakals and leans 
to educate boys in the art of war wh ic h co ns isted 
chiefly of sword exercises, amw-sbootiig, spear, 
lanes and dagger oximes, wrestling and tile use of 
the shield, aefl several other aria of ifeo and 
Mae> Them metiers were required net sate to 
gtvw the boyt military oftasatisB*W etas to twin 
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For the command erf the mHte, trained non were 
e ipr eari y nomi n ate d, —oh — Ifarn tfl aia r ga, (one who 
stands in front of a company) Oh snman a har m > (the 
one behind or doee to the m; making pe rha ps with 
(he prseent grades Bnbedsr and Jemadar). Over 
several of time men there were noblemen, with the 
tides of Karthara (Lord), Eymal (nobleman), and 
snoh others like the old Barons and Etiighta of England, 

Tto head of the number of these noblemen was a petty 
chief of s State called rajah who had to appear before 
the king with his levee of fighting men in tame of War. 

The Ourukal had Wnihi (meant of livelihood or main¬ 
tenance), now called Viritki, allowed them by the 
king, which consisted of portions of lands. Similar 
privileges on a large scale were granted to all the 
ohisfs for amiataining the militia. fiy the appointment 
erf PSrasn Rama, the king of Travanoore and his 
relative the chief of Kolathnand, had each 860,000 
militia men, and (hose, were reoognised even by the 
last PerumaL The Kerala Ulppethy 1 as well as the 
Kerala Mahstmyam* fufly certify to this fact. The 
extent of the possessions of these two sovereigns, 
and the importance of Travanoore and Kolathnand may 
be justly and rightly judged from the strength of the 
for to taise a mHtia of 700,000 men would 
undoubtedly require a large population, with an 
extensive am of land, and it is an additional proof 
that the whole of Kerala wps in the possession of 
these two sovereigns, and that almost all the noaha 
and ohieft* and their nobles who were each head erf 
thirty, fifteen, ten, five and three th ousan d man of 
the —aooordmg to the account m the Kerala 
•Ulppetfay (vide pages 41 and 42) wera suhoeet to theae 
two kfags of Travanoore and Kokthnaed* 
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Wo see remnants of the above system stall in 
existence in Travanoore, though not in its original 
form nor for the same purposes. Some of the 
originally established kalenes are to be seen here 
ana there, with their privileged Asans or master*. 
Such kalenes are found nowadays in the territories 
of the king of Travanoore, where ell snob ancient 
relies ire preserved and the services of the grade of 
men with their original title such as Mnnmlakaren 
and Chanunanakaren, and the militia men as Vnithi- 
car are still retained, and they even to this day 
perform odium services in the villages, and in the 
possession of lands allotted to them as Virithi* The 
aggregate number ef such persons amounts to about 
20,000 and the lands to the extent of about 14,000 
acres and 5,000 gardens. In no country in India 
are such services found to exist. 

That the supremacy of Keralam devolved upon the 
Travanoore king we find borne out by the fact of tha 
currency of Kerala. 

We have already shown that Parasu Kama had 
minted a gold coin called Sari, and that it was the 
sovereign coin of Kerala, till the commencement of 
the Kau Yugam. Though the coin Bari has beoeme 
almost extinct, finoe the last few centuries, still in all 
transactions relating to landed property in the northern 
parts of Travanoore, this ooin is to this day the 
standard for fixing the value thereof. 

Travanoore minted its ooin froq* the earliest time 
in the Kali age and it is the principal currency of 
the kingdom and is called Kaliyuga Bajen fanaxn, 
which ooin, though not c u rr en t now, is the acknow¬ 
ledged currency in Travanoore, like the star pagoda 
of the Carnatic, The old Kidiynga Bajen fauna was 
a dose imitation of the Madura Veda fanam (the 
Pandyan coin), and both had a hunt resemblance to 
the Sari fanam. These one were certainly minted 
long after the coinage of the geld Bari fanam by 
Parasu K a ma , Subsequ e ntly, the Travanoore mint 
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issued gold coins tbs form and stamp resembling 
very muoh those of the Raei, called Anantha Bajen 
fanam and Anantha Varahan (gold pagoda). A 
silver coin, under the designation of Chuckram, was 
issued from the Travanoore mint from the earliest 
period and it was current even in the Pradyan 
kingdom. 

Inscriptions and copper Sasanama show that the 
Kaliyuga Bajen fanam was the currency in the early 
part of the Kali Yugam. The Telugu Brahman Kanna- 
dyan’s copper Sasanam already alluded to* corrobo¬ 
rates the tact of Chuckram being the currenoy during 
that period. 


All the designations by which Travanoore coins 
were known had special meanings, viz., Kaliyuga 
Bajen fanam means the coin of the king who ruled 
Kerslam in the beginning of the Kali age. Anantha 
Bajen fanam means the Travanoore king’s coin, so 
also Anantha Varahan; and Chuckram denotes the 
emblem or weapon of Vishnu, the household deity of 
the Travanoore sovereign. Gold 0buckrams were 
minted in Travanoore at one time, but they are not 
current now. 


All these coins were current between Cape Comorin 
and Gokaraam. During the time of the Perumal period 
and that of the Brahmanioal rule, the Bam appears to 
have been the currency as also other coins wmch were 
minted and circulated in Keralam by the Travanoore 
king. A few centuries subsequent to the Kollum era, 
Makyalam year, the Kolathnaud Rajah issued a gold 
coin of his own, resembling the Rasi and called the 
gold fanam. When the Zamorin flourished under the 
fssumed title of “ NadmnppuJ* that potentate issued a 
coin of his own, being an mutation of the Kolathnaud 
Rajah's coin and he called it Veers Bajen Puthia 
fanam or .Zamorin’s new team, which, as weS as the 
Kolathnaud Rajah’s coin became the currency in all 
the northern countries and every one of the chiefs 
aooepted them as such; but the Kola th na ud king’s 
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G 81 ?. coin was now called Palaya f&nam, old coin. Bren 
the Perinpadappu king accepted the Zamorin’s new 
fanam as legal tender in his oountry, a practise which 
still continues, and money transactions in the Coobin 
Bajah’s territories are calculated chiefly according to 
the Zamorin's new gold fanam. Bat the Zamonn's 
coins were not a legal tender in the Travanoore king’s 
territories. 


Perinpadappu latterly issued alloyed silver coin 
called Puthen, which appear* to have scarcely been 
acknowledged out of his own territories. 

The Travanoore* coins were current-in Kertiam 
up to the time the Zamorin rose to power. The 
Kaliyuga Bajen fanaxu and .the Ghuokram have been 
current in the kingdoms of Tandy a and Ohola from 
ancient times. Thus we have traced the currency of 
Kerala from the time of Parasu Kama up to the present 
day, and, though we have already shown that lEerala 
was no other than Travanoore, yet it is necessary to 
refer once more to the subject and trace the names of 
localities in connection 'With our narration. 

The coronation of King Veera Kerala Yurmah, 
Kulasekhara Perumal, in the KaH year 8412, has been 
chronicled above. This took place in the middle of 
the Perumal period and the coronation was attended 
by'the then Perumal, and by all the chiefs and nobles 
or Kerala; the ceremonies of Hirannya Garbhazn and 
Thulapurtoha danam were performed by the Num- 
bopry Brahmans of both Ohowarakoor and Punniara- 
kocir. 


This sovereign occupied the Kerala throne for a 
longtime and rated his kingdom with prosperity ted 
popularity. 


The capital, where this monarch resided, was Yeera 
Keralapcrain dose to Sreevahimoode, (Ttirtwrithan-' 
«U) and Breevurdha&aporam (Padarmnahhapma,) 
Parasu Basna instated two d 
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Veer* Keralapuram or Keralapuram is still in our. 
existence ; there are the palace, the pagoda, the Brail- ^ 
man and Sudra villages. On the right aide of this 
city 20 Sreevalumoode, and on the left, Sreevurdha- 
napugum, not for from each other. 

This king appears to hare ended his most praise¬ 
worthy career after an unusually long reign, during 
the Vioeroyalty of Bhaakara Revi Turman, the last 
Cheraman Perumal. 

There are many localities, capitals and towns in the 
eastern side of the Ghauts the names of which perpe¬ 
tuate the memory of the Chera dynasty and its kWa, 
such as Chera Maha Devi, Marthandaswaram, KuLa- 
sekharapatanam, Ac., Ac., in like manner, in Keralam 
also similar names are abundantly found. 

We find that besides Veera Keralapuram, the deno¬ 
mination connected with Kulasekhara is freely and 
largely adopted in Keralam, such as Kulasekhara- 
puram, Kulasekhara Mangalam, Ac. Keraladithya- 
puram and Keraleswaram are also used as denomina¬ 
tions of pagodas, villages, Ac. 

Veera Kerala Vurmah, Kulasekhara Perumal, was 
succeeded by his brother, whose name is not very 
dear. No particulars of the reign of this king can 
be gathered from any reliable account; all that is, 
known of him is that he was unable to follow in the 
track of his predecessor and that he did not perform 
the costly ceremonies and wear the sacred crown and 
become a Kulasekhara Perumal. This king's successor 
was the nephew of Veera Kerala Vurmah, whose name 
he bore. 

It appears that it was in his reign during which 
nothing extraordinary occurred that the .Perumal 
Vioeroyalty ended. 

The last Cheraman Perumal dosed his worldly 
career at Thiruvan jicolam ; the traditional account u 
that he disappeared suddenly from his residence. 
Certain Tamil aooounts say that he ascended to heaven 
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with one Sundra Moorthy Swamy, while the Kerala 
Ulppathy narrates that Cneraman proceeded to Meooa, 
met the prophet Mahomet, embraced Mahoraedanism, 
lived some years there, married the daughter of the 
Arabian Hug, had children by her, and died at that 
place. This statement, on the face of it appears to 
De utterly false, aa the prophet was not bom at the 
time when Bhaskara Revi Vunnah Pemmal died 

Such statements strengthen the doubts as to the 
reliableness of the Kerala Ulppathy, which is the chief 
source of information respecting the Pemmal 'b rule, 
subsequent to Paraeu Rama’s period; but the narra¬ 
tion in this work (Kerala Ulppathy) subsequent to the 
Pemmal period stiU further bewilders the reader, 
especially as almost all accounts therein rdated, am 
not annotated. There is no means of knowing exactly 
at what period the chronicles of this work end. 

The division of Kerala, at the time of the last Che- 
raman Perumal's retirement as narrated in the Kerala 
Ulppathy, is generally disbelieved, and almost dis¬ 
proved, as has been said by Dr. Gundert Besides, 
the Pemmal as a Viceroy had no power to make ter¬ 
ritorial divisions of the dominions of his master, the 
Ohera king. 

It would appear from all accounts, that the Cochin 
ohief, under tne designation of Mada Bhoopathy or 
Madrtbhin KovQ (vide Iters!* Ulppathy, page 62,) also 
called Kovil Adhikarikel, as the relation of the Peru- 
mal, as a matter of course took possession of the 
Perumal's residence at Thiruvanjioolam (the original 
home of the Chora dynasty,) and enjoyed the Pern- 
msl's possessions and property as Ananthiravan (heir). 

There is another account which says that the Cochin 
Rajah is not a real descendant of the last Cheraman 
Pemmal, but that his family is descended from the 
fifteenth Pemmal, called Hada Pemmal (vide Kerala 
Ulppathy, page 181, and that they resided on the 
western bank of the broad back-water, Baropanaad 
Kayd, a few miles north of AReppey, and in the Shake- 
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tabgr district. The locality is still called Madathin- 
knray, and tradition showi that the Ooehin Rajah had 
a residence there till the district fell into the Travail- 
core sovereign 1 * hands. 

The above view was adopted by Kookel Kelu Nair, 
in his memorandum published in the Madras Literary 
Somet/fl Journal already alluded to. He says: u Again 
“ there is no ground to suppose that the Cochin Rajah 
“ is descended from the Mid Veers Kerala, for, from 
M various authors, it is dear that the Cochin. Rajah is 
“ decended from Mada Perumal, one of the preaeces- 
“ son of the last Perumal, and therefore, even up to 
11 this day the Cochin Rajahs are called Mada Bhoo- 
“ patis or Mada Rajahs.” This may perhaps aocouut 
for the general belief that the Coonin Kaiah is a 
Soorya Vamsa Kshatria, for, if his family were 
descended from' the last Cheraznan Perumal, it must 
be a Soma Vamsa Kshatria, as that Viceroy was a 
Soma Kshatria, as has been already shown. 

Kerala Ulppathy says in its forty-second page, that 
the last Perumal gave his sword and two small pieces 
of land to an attache of his (an Eradi), with the 
title Kmnala Konaihvri (Zamonn), and also that a 
few Arabs, residing at the locality were made over 
to him. 

Suoh is the origin of the Cochin Rajah and of the 
Zamorin of Calicut, as narrated in the Kerala Ulppa¬ 
thy, which account appears to be fully corroborated 
by tradition. 

The king of Chera (Trayanoore), had been tiH then 
the Emperor of Kerala, but the principal seat of 
royalty was gradually transferred to the southern pert 
and embodied with its branch, as we have already 
stated. 

The nephew of king Veera Kerala Vurmah ruled 
the kingdom satisfactorily during, his reign ; he 
established a residency at Kullaoay, south-east of 
Quito, where he consecrated a pagoda, and established 
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villages, Ac. The successor of this king, whose name 
is unknown, did not govern Jtis kingdom ably and 
well, and tradition has it that ainoe that time other 
powers in the north oommenoed to rise mid prosper 
in Southern India. 


For the next two or three hundred yean, we find 
no precise accounts of the affairs of north Kerala; 
it was the period of the flourishing dynasties 
of K&d&xnba and Ohalukya, and northern Kerala had 
been subject to the supremacy of those powers. 
During this interval, there was an alliance between 
Travanoore and the Kolathnaud to repel the 

invaders of northern Kerala. 


In the KaH year 3881J73J AJ).), the Travanoore 
king, Yeera Marthanda Vurtiah, performed Hirannya 
Garoham and Thulapurusha dan am and ruled the 
kingdom for a long time. His nephew succeeded him 
as usual. This sovereign, whose real name it is difficult 
to find, died in the Kali year 8902 and was succeeded 
by Ms nephew, TJdaya Marthanda Vunnah, who was 
an educated and highly accomplished monarch. His 
rule was very prosperous and more remarkable than 
that of many of Ids predecessors. 

At this period, the Travanoore royal family resided 
at different places and was commonly known by five 
different denominations, via., (Yanavanaud) Yenaud, 
(Sreevahunoode) Thiruvithanoode, (Sreepatha) Trip- 
wppoor, (Sreevey) Sheravaye and (Jayutnunaganaua) 
Deemganaud Swaroopama. 


AH these five S waroopams, when oolleotively referred 
to, were styled either Venadu, Travanoore or Trippap- 
poor, and sovereignty was assumed under these three 
designations only. Latterly they became to be 
known exclusively under one name, i.*., Travtncore. 

In the Kali year 3926 (825 A.D.), when king TJdaya 
Harthanda Vurmah was residing in Kollam (Quilon), 
he oonvened a council of all the learned men of 


Kerala with the object of introducing a new 
era, and after making some astronomical researches, 
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and calc ul a tin g the solar movements throughout the chap. 
twelve signs of the zodiac, and counting scientifically 
the number of days occupied in this revolution in 
every month, it was resolved to adopt the new era 
from the first of Chingam of that year, 15th August 
825, as Kollam year one, and to oall it the solar 
year. 


This arrangement was approved of by all the wise 
men of the time, and every neighbouring country 
began to adopt the same. And this system of reckon¬ 
ing the year, continues up to the present day through¬ 
out Keralam, as well as in every part of the kingdom 
of Chora, then possessed by the ting of Travancore. 
This era has been adopted bv other kings also, as we 
see that in Madura, Tnmevelly, and other countries, 
the Kollam era is commonly used in reckoning the 
tear. Stone inscriptions are generally found in 
Tinnevelly, and other localities, which corroborate this 
statement. The old records in the Trevandrum 


pagoda shew that on the 5th Chingam of the first 
Kollam year, i.e., five days after the promulgation of 
(he new year, the members of the five royal Houses 
of the Travancore family, the Swamyar, (ecclesiasti¬ 
cal head), and all the nobility, Ac., assembled in the 
Trevandrum pagoda and introduced certain new rules 
or ordinances for the conduct of the daily, monthly, 
and yearly performances of poojas and other cere¬ 
monies in the pagoda. These rules are still in force 
in the said pagoda. 


In these old writings, it is found reoorded that king 
“ Cberaman Peruma* (not the Viceroy), laid the found¬ 
ation stone of this pagoda, and that he passed all the 
ordinances appertaining to the pagoda, and appointed 
oert&in classes and castes of men for the different 
duties of the Devaswam. 


Li the Kollam year 5, (880 A JX), Udaya Marthanda 
Vurmah, Kulaeerhara Perum&l died, but his succes¬ 
sors name and the particulars of his reign are not 
traceable from the records. The names and other 

12 
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chip, particulars of many of the succeeding kings are also 
not in the records. 

Tie Panthakm Rajah, now a pensioned feudatory 
ohief of Travanoore, was a subordinate Kshatria Rajah 
under tie Pandyan king, and his family was privileged 
to wed the females of tie Ohera or Trayanoore royal 
family. This ohief emigrated to Trayanoore under 
the sanction of the then sovereign, as. is recorded in a 
copper-plate writing, dated 11th Purattasi Kollam year 
79, (904 A.B») 

It was about this period that the combined army of 
Trayanoore and Koluthnaud drove out the Belklaa 
from Kerala, and pursued the fugitives into the Drayida 
country. Subsequently the kings of Trayanoore and 
Kolixthnaud reverted to the enjoyment of their res¬ 
pective possessions originally assigned to them by 
Parasu Kama, t.e., the former from Korempulay (the 
great river) to the south, and the latter from that 
stream to tne north. 

On northern Kerala being cleared of the outsiders, 
the local chieftains began to rise and much fighting 
amongst them resulted. 

The Eradi, whoa* the Perumal called Kunnala Kon 
or Kouathiri, a$*he Kerala Ulppathy calls him, and 
to whom the Pfemmal gave his sword, now rose up, 
and with the^g&sistanoe of the Arabs, conquered almost 
all .the northern chiefs, acquired large territories 
between Pocnani and northern Kollam, and estab¬ 
lished himself as a powerful monarch assuming the 
title “ Nedivirnppu Bwaroopan” (the greatly spread 
power.) 

Kerala Ulppathy narrates the particulars of the 
Zamora's military exploits and victories (vide, pages 
46 to 66.) 

The last Perumal, Bhaakara Revi Vurmah, was, as 
stated above, far more popular than aB the other 
Berrimals; and he was held in such mat veneration 
and affection by the people, as well ashy all the chiefs 
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throughout Keralam that he was considered by 
most of the people as an incarnation of Vishnu, 
and many even worshipped him as a deity. This 
Penunal’s image, together with that of his wife, were 
oast in metal and placed in the Thiruvunjicolam 
pagoda. 

The Cochin Rajah, being considered the legitimate 
heir to the Perumal, rose in the estimation of the 
peoplp, especially of the Syrian community, who were 
rich, and very influential, some of them being mer¬ 
chants carrying on business between Kodungalore 
and Quilon, and greatly attached to the chief ever 
since the end of the Perumal rule. In the course of a 
few years the Cochin Rajah also became a great 
power, and like the Zamorin, changed his title and 
declared himself Perinpadappu Swaroopam (the highly 
extended Or stretched power). As almost all the 
northern subjects of Travancore acknowledged the 
Cochin chief as king, the title 11 Perinpadappu, applied 
to Cochin was not inappropriate.” The then 
reigning king of Travancore being of a quiet and 
peaceable disposition, the ascendancy of Cochin was 
easily established. Hence, the king of Travancore 
lost his sovereignty over almost all his northern 
possessions, and the dominions of the Travancore sove¬ 
reign were reduced to small dimensions, t.e., between 
Edavaye near Vurkalay in the north, Erratta Malay 
(eastern side of Udayagherry) in the south, to a 
distance of about seventy miles in length and twenty 
miles in breadth; Nanjenand and all other southern 
possessions having been assumed by the P&ndyan 
ting. Sree Vurdhanapuram (Padmanabhapurum), 
Sree Yalumoode (Thiruvifchanooae) were at the time 
the capitals of the kingdom. This little possession, we 
find, w *s ruled without any disturbance, either exter¬ 
nally or internally, for a long period. During this 
period, two members of the Travancore royal family 
were adopted into that of Madathinkoor Swaroopam 
(Mavalikaray,) which was originally related to the 
Travancore royal family, being a branch of the Kola 
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chip, family and thus the territories under that petty State, 
became again subjected to Travanoore. 

In the JKollam year 225 (1050 A.D.,) the ancient 
pagoda at Trevanarum was rebuilt by a Travaaoore 
sovereign, whose name is not known. 

About this period, the Fandyan kingdom was invaded 
by the Mahommedana and the then reigning king 
Paracrama Pandyan was taken prisoner. Having sent 
him to Delhi, the Mahommedaas took possession of 
Madura. On this occasion, the tutelary god of 
Madura was taken to Travanoore for better security.* 
The king of Travanoore afforded an asylum, without 
showing the least" ill-will to the Pandyans for wrongs 
done to Travanoore in appropriating territories 
which were parts his dominions. 

During the Mahommedan role of the Pandyan king* 
dom, which rule appears to have continued for about 
half a century, one Ifanja Koraven, a feudatory chief 
under Travanoore obtained possession of Nanjenaud, 
the southern part of Travanoore, and established him* 
self there as a ruler. Subsequent to the conquest of 
Mysore by the Mahommedana and the relief of the 
Madura kingdom, Nanja Koraven mid his confederacy 
were driven afay by the king of Travanoore in the 
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In 345 K.E, (1170 A.D.,) the Panthalam family; to 
whom we have already alluded, appears to have received 
some territorial grants from the king of Travanoore, 
in consideration of that family having taken up their 
residence in Keralam. 

In like manner, the present Poonj&t Rajah, who was 
a dose relation of the Pandyan dynasty emigrated to 
Travanoore, and the hill territories of Poonjar were 
assigned as the residence of his family, during the reign 
of king Adithya Vurmah of Travanoore in 364 M.E, 
(1189 A.D.) 

* Rot. 2L Ttylor, rol 1, p88 and 8$, 
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During the 5th oentury M.E., and in the reign of 
king ^dithya Vurmah, the Trayancore royal family 
was under the neoeaBity of adopting two females from 
the Kolathnaud royal family, and & royal reaidenoe 
was constructed at Attingal,* for the residence of the 
two Ranees, and they were installed as Attingal 
Mootha Thumpuran and Elia Thumpuran, t. e. # senior 
and junior Ranees of Attingal. The country around 
Attingpl was assigned to them, and the revenue derived 
therefrom was placed at their disposal. 

King Adithya Vurmah extended his sovereignty 
over some of the northern Devaawams, as the accounts 
of the renowned pagoda at Vycome shew that in 505 
M.E. (1830 A.D.,; that sovereign had assumed autho- 
rity over the affairs of that Devaswam. 

The reigning king died and the eldest son of the 
senior Ranee of Attingal, Sree Veera Rama Mar- 
thanda Vurmah, who was then in his 28th year was 
installed on the musnud in 510 M.E. (1385 A.D.) 

This king reconstructed the palace near the pagoda 
at Trevandrum and built a Fort round it. 

His government was most prosperous, and his reign 
which ended with his death in 550 M.E. (1376 A.D.,) 
lasted for a period of forty years. 

He was succeeded by his third brother, Eravi 
Vurmah, who resided at Trevandrum like his deceased 
brother, and ruled the kingdom with great credit to 
himself and to the entire satisfaction of his subjects. 
His Highness was anxious to perform the coronation 
ceremonies and collected the necessary funds for the 
same. While the preparations were advancing for. 
their performance, the sovereign died in 557 M.E,, 
(1382 i*D.) after a reign of seven years; he was 
succeeded by his nephew, Kerala Vurmah, who, soon 

* Attingal ii fch# qmb« of tha asternal home of tha Bajah of Tm- 
TMnoom In all Malabar, tbon sa no quaan-mctKar who poaiMiii ao 
much inilaMHM is psblic affair* aa bar*. 

Wfe'asW* Letter* from Malabar, by Major Dnuy, paga IS. 
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chip, after be saoended the mosnnd, performed the ooro- 
nation ceremonies, and became " Kulasekhara Peru- 
mal,” bat His Highness died three months after his 
coronation. 

Kerala Vurmah Kulasekhara Perumal, was succeeded, 
by his twin-brother Chora Udaya Marthanda Vurmah. 

The reign of this sovereign, was longer than that of 
all the Travanoore monarchy. 

His Highness ascended the nmsnnd, while he was 
sixteen years of age, and died at the ripe age of seventy- 
eight after a reign of sixty-two years. 

His reign was. of a mixed character, partly at¬ 
tended with prosperity, and partly with troubles 
and annoyances, as is natural during such a long 
period, in whioh many vicissitudes must be expected 

His Highness Chera Udaya Marthanda Vurmah per¬ 
formed the coronation ceremonies, and was styled 
" Kulasekhara PerumsL” 

'During the reign of this sovereign all the south¬ 
eastern possessions of Travanoore on the Tinnevelly 
side were mimed, and the sovereign often resided at 
Valliypor and Chera Maha Devi 

In consequence of the mild and unwarlike disposition 
of this king, some of the subordinate chiefs in the Bast 
became refractory, and there was constant fighting 
and latterly, while this sovereign was residing at Tre- 
vandrum, the chief of Rettiapursm invaded VaUiyoor, 
and the king’s nephew being detected in battle fear¬ 
ing disgrace, cothmitted suicide. 

In these, places, several grants of lands Tmyfa 
by this Kulasekhara Perianal, remain some of which 
we have ahready noticed. Ohara Maha Devi was his 4 
favorite residence, and consequently, this sovereign 
was called Chera Udaya Marthanda Vurmah. 

towards the dose of his reign, suspecting unfair 
proceedings on the part of the chief men of the 
Paodysa mete, the residence of the royal fsauiy was 
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removed to Elayadafchunaud Hottendmey; end a ora?. 
Governor was appointed to rule ValKyoor and other 
possessions in the East. 

This sovereign died in 619 M,E. (1444 AJX), at 
the ripe age of seventy-eight jean. ^ He was succeeded 
by Venaud Mootha ttajah, who reigned for fourteen 
jears, and died in 688 M.E. (1458 A.D.). 

From ibis year up to 855 M.E. (1680 A.D.), a period 
of about two ana a quarter oenturies, no detailed 
accounts of the reigns of the sovereigns can be found, 
except a list of their names, the dates of their accession 
to the musnud and the period of their reign. 

His Highness Venanda-Mootha Rajah was succeeded 

5 Sree Veers Marthanda Vurmah, who after a reign 
thirteen years died in 646 M.E. (1471 A.D.), and 
was succeeded by Adithya Vurmah whose reign lasted 
only seven years. 

The successor of this sovereign was Eravi Vurmah, 
who was installed on the musnud in 658 M.E. (1478 
A.D.), and ruled the country for twenty-five rears, 
and the successor Eravi vurmah Sree Marthanda 
Vurmah died in the very year of his installation. 

In 679 M.E. (1504 A.D.}, Sree Veers Eravi 
Vurmah assumed the sovereignty, and governed the 
Idngdom for twenty-four years, and on His Highness* 
death in 708 M.E. (1528 A.D.), king Marthanda 
Vurmah succeeded him and ruled for nine years. He 
was succeeded by Udaya Marthanda Vurmah in 712 
M.E. (1537 A.D.), who governed the kingdom for a 
period of twenty-three years, and died in 735 M.E. 

(1560 A.D.) This sovereign was succeeded by Kerala 
Vurmah* who ruled only for three years. On his 
death in 788 M.E. (1568 A*D,) f he was succeeded by 
Adithya Vurmah who died in the fourth year of hu 
reign. Udaya Marthanda Vurmah was then installed 
on tha:imumud in 742 M.E. (1567 A.D.), and ruled for 
a period of twenty-seven years, when he died. 
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chat. In 769 M.E. (1694 A.D.), Sree VeeraEravi Yurmah. 
assumed the sovereignty, and after performing the 
coronation ceremonies took the family title “ Kula* 
Bokhara Perianal.'' Several of this sovereign’s 
predecessors were unable to perform the coronation 
ceremony on account of difficulties in ooUecting the 
revenue, or in consequence of the obstructions thrown 
by the feudatory chiefs and nobles, as well as the 
Ettru Yeetil Pillamars. 

Sree Yeera Eravi Yurmah Knlaaethar* Perumal 
ruled for ten years and died in 779 M.E. (1604 A.D.), 
and was succeeded by Sree Yeera Yurmah, whose rule 
having ended after two years, Ravi Yurmah ascended 
the mnsnud in 781 M.E. (1606 AJX), and ruled for 
thirteen years. 

Unny Kerala Yurmah was the successor of the 
last mentioned sovereign and he began to reign 
in 794 M.E. (1619 A.DJ; and ruled the country for six 
years. His suooessor Ravi Yurmah, who commenced 
nis reign in 800 M.E. (1626 A.D.), reigned six years 
and died, and was succeeded by Unny Kerala Yurmah 
in 806 M.E. (1881 A.D.), and he ruled, the country 
for aperiod of thirty years. 

King Adithya Yurmah succeeded in 886 M.E. (1661 
A.D.), and died in the sixteenth year of his reign, under 
shocking circumstances, occasioned by the inhuman 
oonduct of the feudatories and the combined artifices 
of the Ettoo Yeetil Pillamar and the Devaswam 
association. s 

Some particulars are to be found concerning these 
events, and the disloyal proceedings of the feudatories 
against the king's government. 

As has already been stated the re-organization of the 
ecclesiastical society in 225 M.E. (1050 AJX) which 
was called Ettara xogom amounted to this. A society 
was formed consisting of eight and a n half members” 
of whom eight were Potty Brahmans, each of whom pre¬ 
tended to have the privilege of a casting vote, and the 
sovereign, who was considered half member, had 
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no vote in the transactions of the Devaswam affairs, osar. 
By suoh an arrangement, the affairs of the Devaswam 
became virtually vested in the hands of the eight Potty 
Brahmans, and they began to work the institution 
through their attaches the Etta Veefcfl Pillamar, who 
were the representatives of eight noble families. The 
sovereign had little or no influence over the Devaswam, 
and was simply required to be present at the 
usual periodical ceremonies. 

The power of this Yogakar and the association 
become so great, that the records show that they 
even imposed heavy fines upon the sovereign for 
wrongs done to the Devaswam institution. 

This Devaswam possessed extensive landed property, 
which was then called Sree Pundara Vacs (belonging 
to the holy treasury.) Its Bole managers were the Yo¬ 
gakar, who had all the powers of despotic rulers over 
the Devaswam property, and over every one of the 
tenants and holders of the Devaswam lands. The Ettu 
Veetil Piflamar were entrusted with the collection of 
the Devaswam revenue, and the villages, where the De» 
vaswam lands lay, were divided into eight Adhikarems. 

Each of the Ettu Veetil Pillamar was appointed a 
collector over the Adhikarem, with the powers of a 
petty chief. 

The king having little or no authority o>er these 
men, they rose in power and importance, and gradu¬ 
ally became supreme lords in tneir villages, and in 
time the Hadempimar (nobles and petty chiefs,) who 
were not loyally attached to the crown, were also 
influenced by the Ettu Veetil Pillamar and the com¬ 
bination became a powerful one. 

The principal royal residence was at Sreevaluinoode 
about thirty miles from the Devaswam head station 
(TrevandnmO which was solely under the despotic 
rule of the Yogakar and the Ettu Veetil Pillamar 
for a period of two hundred and thirty-five years, 
and so the reconstruction of a royal resident* at 
Trevandrum in 510 H.B.* was not quite to the liking 

13 



our. of the Yogskar, whoae feelings wore roused irhan 
the sovereign began to watch their proceedings and 
insist upon having the accounts, connected with the 
income and expenditure of the Devaswam submitted 
periodically to his inspection. 

Though the king’s command was resisted by the 
Yogakar, Sre? Veera Mart,hands Yurmah, from whom 
originated the proposal, quietly, but effectually, gained 
a step in the right direction, and, during his reign of 
forty years, His Highness established njs authority, 
in a measure, over the Devaswam. 


This sovereign’s two successors maintained the 
policy of their predecessor Bree Years Rama Marthanda 
Yurmah, in regard to Devaswam affairs; but sub¬ 
sequently the Yogakar and (he Ettu Yeetil Piflimar 
seem to have regained their ascendency, and they 
gradually began to oppose the royal power, 


During the reign of seventeen sovereigns, (from 
Yenaud Moofcha Rajah downwards to TJnuy Kerala 
Yurmah) extending over a period of one hundred and 
eighty-seven years, the opposition and annoyance from 
the Yogakar end Ettu Veetil Pillfttnar and their con¬ 
federates the Madempimars continued, and a hostile 
faction of the royalists and the confederates, existed, 
but through ( the vigilant and careful government of 
those sovereigns, no open outbreak occurred. 


■ Adithya Yurmah, whose death in 862 Jtf.E, (1677 
A.D.), occurred under some noteworthy OTcamstances, 
was of a very qmV and mild disposition, and from his 
jounger days, he led a retired and religion* life, 
and became more like a spiritual minister than a king. 

The confederates, taking advantage of this, began 
to oppose the royalists ana to carry on every, sort pf 
oppression, to the extreme annoyance of the royal 
family, while the sovereign quietly submitted to aU 
their misdeeds. 

On a oertain night, the king's, palace at Trmndnun 
was found to be on fire, but not a single person among 
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As viflagers or 1he Dbtmim people, who resided 
ro tuid the palace, would venture to ooaa forward to 
tf tmgm kh the few, and the whole of the palace and 
ita out-hotuea ware redooed toeahaa before day 
t>reak. ^ / 

King Adithya Vunuah and tji “royal family retired 
bo a email constructed ft# (he residence of 

Elia. Bajah, heir apparent, eon* years Wore on the 
bop of a small hill on the wetter? aide of the river 
Kulisr, and surrounded by a tittle fort called Puthen- 
cotta (new fort) built with and walla, and Hie High* 
nett resided hero for some time; bat soon after the 
burning of the palaoe, and the king’s retiring to Pa* 
bhenootta, the leaders of the confederates repaired 
in a body to Puthencotta, and requested an audience 
of the king which was granted. They pretended to 
blow nothing of the fire that destroyed the palaoe, 
attributed it to mere accident, expressed their deep 
regret at the occurrence and professed to sympathise 
with the king. 


His Highness being, as already said, a devotee, after 
expressing his resignation to the dispensation of 
Providence aooepfced the assurances of the co n federates 
without the slightest suspicion. 

But this interview was sought by the confederates 
with the most diabolical intentions, for. the iTogakar 
began to forward to the king, every day, Nwedyomi, 
i. e., sweetmeat offered to tneimape of Fadmanabha 
Swamy for pooja, and one day this being mixed with 
poison, the sing, partook of it, became Al and died 
suddenly. 

The whole royal family at the time of tbs king's 
death, consisted of one female, the king's niece named 
Umayamma Banee, and her six male children, all 
under age. 

On the death of the king the confederates went to 
Puthencotta palace, offered their oondoleocee to the 
Banee, and gave their assarhnees of aBegfeoee to Her 
Highness and the young Princes; (hey then began to 
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oxir. resort to the pekoe-pretending to guard it against 
the intrusion of disaffected and rebellious subjects. 

On a oertain moonlight night, a few boy* of the 
confederate party, who were & the same ages as die 
five Princes, were playing with them at the Puthen- 
cotta palace. One of iheooys proposed to the Princes 
(doubtless at' the instigation of the confederates), to 
go to a tank or reservoir, situated a few furlongs dis¬ 
tant from the* western side of the palace, and to play 
on a white sandy plain and bathe in the crystal water. 
The young Princes proceeded, with the boys, without 
the knowledge of their unfortunate mother, and while 
they were bathing, shocking to relate, some men from 
the confederate party appeared there under the pretext 
of bathing, ana seised the Princes and suffocated 
them under water: they left the bodies to float in the 
tank and went away, telling the boys to inform the* 
people at the palaoe that the Princes were unfortu¬ 
nately drowned in the took while bathing. 

The tank, with which this tragical event is associated 
and which the confederates contemptuously called 
K&iippan Kulam (a reservoir for amusement), is at 
Manaoaud, a few furlongs south of the Trevandrum 
fort, on the western side of Puthencotta. 

The Ranee, on receiving this unexpected melancholy 
intelligence, though plunged in extreme sorrow, 
performed the funeral ceremonies of her murdered 
children by burning their bodies st the very spot 
where their late murdered grand unde's body wan 
burnt. The unfortunate Ranee now Baw things in 
their true light and looking up to heaven, cursed the 
murderers ol Her Highnesr pious uncle and her inno- 
oent children. 

There was now no male member in the royal family, 
except TJmayamma Ranee's only son, aged nine years, 
to succeed to the mumud, and therefore Her Highness 
TJmayamma Ranee became Queen Regent in 852 H.E. 
(1677 A.D.)' 
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After a short residence in (he pekoe at Puthanootfca, 
Her Highness, finding the plaoe unsafe for herself and 
the young Prinoe, abandoned it and proceeded to 
Neduvangaud, and resided in the little palace there, 
taking with her the royal Tharawe (the household 
priest), the palace Kariakar (Premier), Sumprathy 
(the Secretary), and other servant* o! the State, 
together with the palace establishment. This waa done 
solely for the protection of Her Highness* son from 
the evil designs of the hostile confederates. 

It may be stated here that Providence heard the 
curse pronounced by the bereaved mother, for the 
spot where the castle and fort called Puthenootta once 
stood, and where the poisoned body of the pious 
Adithiya Vtrnnah Bajah and the bodies of the mur- 
dered Princes were burnt, was subsequently converted 
into a Hindu burial ground, where to this day numbers 
of dead bodies are daily cremated. The very raoe of 
the Etta Veetil Pillsmar and M&depimar, who caused 
those inhuman murders was, in the course of fifty-six 
years, extirpated in a more violent and atrocious 
manner. The reservoir originally a fine large tank, 
on the ba^ks of which there was an extensive milk- 
white sandy plain bounded by ooooanut, cashewnut, 
jack, and other fruit trees, was the common resort of 
all the Brahmans and other residents of the village for 
the purpose of bathing and recreation but subsequent 
to the above event, it was abandoned, and became a 
desolate plain. People feared to approach the spot, 
and, ultimately, the tank waa filled with sand and used 
for depositing the carcases of horses, cattle, dogs, and 
such other animals, as died in the town and the 
suburbs of Trevandium. 

The reigning Princess Umsy&mma remained for some 
time at Neduvangaud. She was obliged to oessa in¬ 
terfering with government affairs from her fear of the 
confederates, who, if offended, the Bence thought 
would injure her only son by some dastardly plot. 

At this critical time d is s ensions broke out amongst 
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the confederate and each feudatory chief became sole 
master of his own possessions, and misrule and anarchy 
prevailed throughout every part of the country. 

Taking advantage of this state of affairs in Travan- 
00 re, in 866 ME. (1680 AJ).), a petty sirdar, under 
the Mogul Bmperor, wandering in the southern part 
of the Peninsula, with a number of horsemen and 
plundering the unprotected territories, invaded the 
southern part of Travancore and carried mi depre¬ 
dations among the population. None of the nooles 
and chiefs being able to oppose the sirdar or arrest 
his progress; he advanced to Trevandrum and made 
his head quarters there. 

The Devaawam Yogakar, fearing contamination, 
and the consequent loss of caste, shut the Treyandrum 
pagoda and fled for their lives. The Efctu Yeetil 
Fiflamar and Madempimar adopted the same course, 
leaving the country at the mercy Of the Mogul sirdar, 
who was then at liberty to lay waste the oountry *ith 
fire and sword and compel the people to become 
Mahomedans. But fortunately for the kingdom, such 
a calamity was warded off by a jew faithful Pataaa or 
Mahometan servants attached to the Travancore house 
who remained after the flight of the Ranee to 
Neduvangaud. 

These sirdars presented themselves before the 
Mogul and brought to his notice the circumstances 
that led to the proceedings of the confederates and 
ef the departure of the bereaved "Ranee from her 
rpyal residence. They seem to have been successful 
in persuading the Mogul sirdar not to demolish or 
contaminate the Trevandrum pagoda and other places 
of worship, or to convert any of the Hindus to mobs- 

■moAmmtn^ r 

The Mogul sirdar exercised his power up to Bdavaye 
in the north, and became sole master of the country 
between Thovaky and Bdavaye on the coast line of 
Travaaoore,, but he did not venture to p roceed to 
Naduvaogaud. 
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Possibly, out. of Home regard for the people and 
their sovereign, and also Owing to the persuasion of 
the royalist Mahomedans, the Mogul chief encamped 
at Manaoaud, outside the town <3 Trevandrum and 
remained there during hit sway. 

Though the sirdar did not attempt to convert the 
Hindus, stiO he insisted upon the Nam adopting many 
of the Mahomedan customs, and thqy were compelled 
to do so. Some of these customs the Sudraa ttQl 
retain aa useful and convenient. 

The customs thus forced upon the Sudraa, who 
reside between Yurkalay and v elavancode, and which 
are still observed by that community are the follow* 
ing:— 

Firet. —Males to cover their heads and female* to 
cover their bodies when they get out of doors. 

Second. —Males to have the circumcision ceremony 
performed before they attain ten years of age. 

Third .—That during the marriage ceremony, the 
relatives and the intimate friends of the family should 
sit like the Mahomedana in a circle and eat their meal 
from one vessel, having their heads covered while 
eating. 

Fourth .—Sudra females should encircle their bodies 
with a doth like the mates, and abandon the mode of 
dressing in vogue among their sisters in the north. 

Fifth *—.Every child, on being weaned, shQulihave 
a luwdkiimhiflf tied round its head* 

SiM .—Females should have their forehead, chin, 
and hands tattooed; the designs being either of simple 
spots or plants, leaves, flowers, 4o., 4c. 

AH these are of common observance even now 
among the lower.arderof Sudras between Quilon and 
KulouUm; but the higher orders of Sadrs* seem to 
have shaken them off retaining only the first, vis*, the 
covering of their head, by the males, and the s h ou lder s, 
by the femaleSt 
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chip. Her Highness Umayamma Ranee, finding it diffionlt 
to recover her kingdom from the hands of the Mogul 
sirdar while her feudatories and militia were animated 
by a spirit of disloyalty towards her government, 
invited one Kerala Vurmah, a member of She northern 
Cottay&m Rajah's family, a branch of the sovereign 
of Kolathnaud, and related to the Travanoore royal 
house. 

Rajah Kerala Vurmah was a brave warrior, perfect 
in sword 'exercise, arrow-shooting and in the use of 
other weapons of war* 

This Rajah was appointed Her Highness* principal 
counsellor, and oommauder of all the militia then on 
the side of the royalists. 

Kerala Vurmah lost no time in raising a foroe armed 
with bows and arrows, slings, swords and lances. 

The Rajah, under his personal command led the 
army against the Mogul sirdar and attacked him 
unexpectedly at Hanaeaud near Trevandrum. As the 
sirdar had not a sufficient foroe near him, all his horse¬ 
men having been scattered about between Vurkalay 
and Thovalay collecting the revenue, he was unable to 
make a stand, and was* obliged to retreat precipitately 
to Thovalay. Kerala Vurmah pursued him and the 
sirdar waa reinforced by a party of horsemen from 
Thovalay and the other soutnem districts. He made 
a stand near the side of a 1x31 at Thiruvatar, and a 
severe battle ensued. N While the jungles; and rooks 
with which the locality waa covered, presented insu¬ 
perable obstacles to the Mogul sirdar's cavalry and 
threw ft into confusion; they afforded the Rajah's 
archers and shngera convenient positions for attack 
and defence. WnQe the conflict was going on, many 
of the horsemen were killed and, unfortunately for 
the sirdar, a nest of wasps, on one of the trees under 
which he was fighting on horseback, was disturbed by 
the throwing of a stone from one of the slings and the 
insects came down in swarms, and stung him on his 
face and ears. On his attempting to dismount his 
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horse! being etung by the wasps, threw its rider and chip. 
ran away. Scarcely bad the sirdar fallen on the side 
of the rook than hundreds of arrows pierced his body. 

Nor were the slingers idle, for they poured on the 
head of the great commander a volley of stones. The 
fallen chief was soon killed and his army was utterly 
defeated. 

Kerala Vurmah arranged at once to capture the 
remaining horses, and to seise as many of the troopers 
as could be got. He suooeeded in securing some three 
hundred horses and about a hundred prisoners with 
many swords, lances and other excellent weapons 
belonging to the enemy. 

The Rajah marched victoriously to Trevandrum, 
which Her Highness the Ranee abo reached with her 
son and' all the palace establishment. They soon 
rebuilt the palace ah Trevandrum. 

Kerala Vurmah Rajah organised at once a battalion 
of cavalry with the three hundred horses secured at 
the battle, one regiment of archers, and one regiment 
of swordsmen and posted them in three .different parts 
at Trevandrum. 

After this, the Rajah found no difficulty in bringing 
to obedience all the refractory chiefs and nobles. The 
Yogakar and the Ettu Veetil FiBamar were cowed, 
and became obedient to Her Highness the Ranee. 

The fort and palace at Futhencotta were broken 
up, and with the materials two buildings were con¬ 
structed inside the Trevandrum fort, tine was called 
Valia Koikel, and the other Thevarathu Koikel, and 
Kerala Vurmah Rajah occupied the former budding. 

The disaffected MudwmpiTn«r and Ettu Veetil Pdla- 
mnr and others perceiving that the strength of Her 
Highness the Ranee’s Government rested with Kerala 
Vurmah, conspired against him. They concocted 
measures for his destruction and on a certain night he 
was assassinated in his own residence, but who the 
murderers were remains to this day a mystery. 

14 
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Iii 650 M.E. (1684 AJX), TJmayamma Ranee's son, 
Prince Bevi Vurmah, attained hie sixteenth year, 
and in accordance with the custom of the country, 
the sovereignty was transferred by Her Highness 
Umayaauna Banco, to the Prince who was duly in-* 
stalled on the mugnncL, 

As Kerala Vurmah had adopted all the necessary 
measures for the protection of the royal family from 
the inroads of the feudatories, the new sovereign found 
no difficulty in governing the kingdom and affording 
satisfaction to His Highness 1 aged mother, who had 
been a total stranger to the comforts of life from the 
earliest period of her career. 

The Dowager Ranee being 'old, and there being 
no other member of 4he royal family, save the Ranee’s 
reigning son, the adoption of some new members 
became necessary. The Kolathnaud sovereign was 
accordingly asked to send some members of his 
family as usual, but after hesitating a good deal, in 
consequence of the assassination of Bajah Kerala 
Vurmah, he ultimately aooeded, to the Travanoore 
Ranee’s wishes and sent two females and two males 
for adoption into the Travanoore royal family. 

The name of the elder male was Uxmy Kerala Vur- 
mfth and that of his brother Vurmah. A year 
after this adoption, the Dowager Ranee died and 
was followed to thk grave by the elder of the two 
adopted Ranees, and the junior Ranee was the only 
surming female member of the royal family, who now 
became Attingal Months Thumpuran. This Ranee 
gave birth to a Prince in 861 M.R (1706 A.D.) This 
Prince whose name was Marfhanda Vurmah, distin¬ 
guished himself above all other sovereigns and received 
the well-merited title of saviour of urn kingdom of 
Travanoore. 

The reigning sovereign Bevi Vurmah, was highly 
delighted ah the birth of this Prince, and spent in 
omamemorarion of the event a good xfeal of messy in 
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charity, donations, Ac., in aooordanoe with tin pro* our, 
eoriptions of the Hindu Sastras. ._ r ^ _ 

In 898 M.H. (1718 A.D.), king Beyi Vunnah died, 
and tiie eldest of the adopted Princes, Uimj Kerala 
Yunnajb was proclaimed king of Trayancore This 
sovereign was of a quiet and weak disposition, and 
consequently, the mischief-making confederates be¬ 
gan to acquire strength. In the course of two 

J eers, they became once more powerful. To add 
y these misfortunes, all the organised foroee of the able 
and wise commander Kerala Vurrnah, which had been 
maintained by fieri Vurmah, during his reign of 
thirty-four years, were disbanded or scattered over 
the country, or took service under the {sudatory 
chiefs. 

Though he was only fourteen years old, Prince 
Marthanda Yurmah could hot tolerate such a state 
bf things, and His Highness therefore earnestly 
requested his uncle, the then reigning sovereign, to 
permit him to take an active interest in the affairs 
of Government, and the sovereign being pleased with 
the energy and intelligence of the youth, permitted 
him to do aa he ohose and make such arrangements as 
he found necessary, in consultation with the officers 
of the State. 

Armed with sooh powers, the Prinoe lost no time in 
adopting measures for checking the rebellious spirit 
of the confederacy. The Xogakar, Ettu Veetil 
PiQamar and Maaempimar, in their turn became 
inveterate enemies of the Prinoe, and began to seek 
measures for his destruction. 

The confederates oared vary little for the reigning 
sovereign, but were greatly afraid of the Prinoe; they 
were therefore determined to take his life at all 
h ftsfrrd*, and set to work for the attainment of this 
object. 

Under these disagreeable circumstances, the Prinoe 
was obliged to shiftfrom place to plaoe to avoid faffing 
into the hands of the assassins. 
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Finding it unsafe to reside always at Trev&ndrum, 
the Prince was obliged to prooeed under disguise and 
to remain for short periods in the palaces of Sreeva- 
hunoode, Neduvangaud, Mavalikaray, Attingal, Ac., Ac. 

At different times and places, this Prince was *tfay- 
Isid and was nearly falling into the hands of the 
confederates; but in every instance he providentially 
escaped. 

On a certain occasion, the Prince had to conceal 
himself in the interior of a pagoda which was imme¬ 
diately surrounded by the confederate party, when his 
life was saved by the stratagem of the faithful priest 
of the pagoda. It was about dusk, and the escape of 
the Prince was miraculous. The priest quickly trans¬ 
ferred his clothes and ornaments to the prince and 
putting a quantity of boiled rice in a brass vessel on 
the Prince’s bead, told him to walk out muttering 
manthrams, like a priest, and to whisper to the mob 
that the Prince was lying concealed inside the pagoda. 
As he walked out, the priest putting on the Prince's 
dress walked about inside the pagoda peeping here 
and there as if he was in a state of great anxiety. 
Seeing this the mob entered the pagoda, fell upon the 
counterfeit prince, dragged him out and killed him 
forthwith. 

During his wanderings, the Prince had to sleep on 
the tops of trees, under the roofs of poor peasants, as well 
as in the midst of jungles, like Charles H of England. 

After six years reign, Unny Kerala Ynrmah died, 
and was succeeded by his younger brother Rama 
Vunnah in 899 M.E. (1724 A.D.h who was junior 
uncle to Prince Harthanda Vurmah. 

Some time previous to the death of this Rajah, a 
female member of the Kolathnaud family was adopted 
as a Princess of Travaaoore, and Her Highness gave 
birth to a Prince in the Kollum year 899. This til 
the renowned Rama Rajah, generally called Dharma 
Rajah. 
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His Highness Rama Vurmah was more fond of his chip. 
nephew than his deceased brother, and was also more 
resolute than several of his predecessors. 

His HighneBs was a close observer of the difficulties 
and dangers to which his nephew was subjected by 
the Ettu Veetil Pillamar ana Madempimar, and he 
was determined to punish thorn for tneir disloyalty 
and rebellious conduct. 

His Highness, in consultation with his intelligent 
nephew, proceeded in 901 H.E. (1726 A.D.), to Tri- 
ohmopoly with some of the officers of the State: he 
entered into a treaty with the Madura Government 
and secured its support by offering to renew the 
lapsed attachment tb that crown, and to bind himself 
to pay a certain sum of money annually* At the 
same time, a suitable force was applied for to punish 
and bring to their senses the Madempimar ana other 
refractory chiefs. After some discussion and preli- 
mmary enquiries, the sovereign was successful in 
obtaining a force consisting of one thousand cavalry, 
under the command of M. Vencatapathy Naiken, and 
two thousand Carnatic sepoys, headed by Thripathy 
Naiken, and others in charge of fifty sirdars, including 
Raghava Iyen and Subba Iyen, &o. 

On the arrival of this force in Travail core, all the 
Madempimar and other refractoiy chiefs and insur¬ 
gents fled, and consequently there was no work for the 
army which was however retained for the purpose of 
overawing the insurgents. 

Though the refractory chiefs were thus kept under 
restraint, the Yogakar and the Ettu Veetil Pillamar at 
Trevandrum could not be brought to a sense of their 
duty, for they knew full well tbit the sovereign could 
not adopt harsh measures against the Devaswam com¬ 
munity. They continued their arrogant conduct to 
the annoyanoe of the royal family, and consequently, 
Prince Marthanda Vurmah was obliged to resiae 
at Mavalikarav and Aitmgal, with the senior Ranee 
and her son, the little Prinoe Rama Vurmah, 
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In 908 M-Bj (1728 A.D.), when tibia Prince was 
being taken to Attingal from Tmandrum, a party 
of men, tinder the Etta Veetil Pillamar met at a place 
called Oalakoottem, headed by Bamanammaaftthfl 
Pillar for the purpose of assassinating* the Banee and 
the Prince, but providentially both escaped unhurt by 
the vigilant, measure* adopted by Kikmanoor Boil 
Thumpuron, who wssesoortinglhe party. Koil Thorn- 
puran, after sending away the Banee and the Prince, 
under disguise to a neighbouring village, got into the 
Ranee's palanquin and moved forward, with all the 
attendants, ana thug drew the 'attention of the party 
towards the palanquin, When the turbulent crowd 
neared the palanquin, and commenced the attack, the 
Koil Thumpuran jumped out sword in hand and cut 
to pieces many of the assailants. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, the Thumpuran perished in the conflict. 

In recognition of the faithful conduct of the Koil 
Thumpuran, grants of land, embracing a whole village 
called Kilifnanoor, was given to the family of this 
distinguished hero and saviour of the Ranee's and 
Prince’s lives. The grant is enjoyed by the family up 
to the present day. 4 

In the same year 903 M.E. (1728 A.D.), king Bama 
Vurmah died after a short illness, deeply lamented by 
the royal family, especially by His .Highness’ fondly 
attached nephew Prince lurthanda Yonoah. 

The system of government and the mode of collecting 
the revenue appear tqhave been continued without any 
materiel change for a long period, but in the reign of 
the late king Bevi Vurmah, who assumed the sover¬ 
eignty in 859 M.E. (1684 A.D.), some alterations, 
in the mating system were introduced, which appear 
to be the following: 

• A d No tnfcnt of this Koil ItomoiB U bow ■ttacfodi lo 
priaotoflho P FMi al XateBdah ipTm hfamtt mu 
tftUl For hSr dr a w ia fi tUvTVwsafc KoS Thtmpona baa iwrind 
goUjMiMirUa ttsffaM Ark UMtauioiipffNB, IWim, 
m nMM. 


Mttat nnt f-iiMootti lil 

'Re dd mtmMm that 4* WWW of erwj pattj our. 
dirtnot »bonld Jm n»gU£ « l whM, aod tfc W 
obuf mi made recpoacibte hr ft» oolketkm of the 
deducting ft NBrt irt muhA lor tilt portent* 
aitoeof Detaswsm and other rdJgimti oernmonte, te 
tiit maintenance of the militia and the collection 
of revenue. 

The State establishment then consisted ofoue Valia 
Karieotr (Prime Minister), one Keetahttim Fffiay, 
one Rayasom P£Day (hwd clerk), and several Baya- 
some and Kanaoks FOIsts (writer* Mid accountants). 

The Minister and all nis establishment held office 
in the palaoe, and the king preaided over them. 

Every question, whether petty or important, was 
submitted for the king's decision, without whose order 
nothing wsa to be executed. 

Commercial speculations seem to have engaged the 
attention of even the earliest Travaneore kings; for 
Travaneore seems to have had dealings with foreign 
nations from the remotest period, ana pepper, cassia, 
areca-nut, Ac., Ac., were bartered for Onmeee, Ara¬ 
bian, and Soman goods and manufactures. 

The Greeks, the Egyptians, the Semens, the Danes, 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, the French, and the 
laglish were the nations with whom Travaneore had 
eommeraal relations. 

The Romans had from a very early period perfect 
toleration given them to promulgate Christianity 
throughout Travsnoore, * ana grants of lands were 
bestowed for erecting churches. 

The Donee were permitted to erect a factory at 
Bdhvaye to osny on traflo. 

The Portuguese were also allowed tostiaMish thro¬ 
mbus as msrefcsnts at Poncawd, Quflon, Seasdaoanqr 
and amral other petty » s porta , soon after their 

The finish reotived aid In (hear attem p ts to sup- 
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plant the Portuguese and establish themselves ill along 
the w^oout between Oolachel and Cochin 


The English had a grant of some land at Anjengo 
lor the opening of a factory contemporaneously with 
the estaMishiTiffnt of their factories on the Malabar 
ooast; and subsequently permission was given them for 
building a fort there. They always received wann 
support from Travanoor© in all their subsequent 
undertakmgs. 


All these nations were treated Very kindly and with 
respect by the kings of Travanoore in tunes when 
European nations were, but haJf-qyilised The kings 
cultivated the aoquaintanoeaiHi frieuillship of Europeans 
and gave to each had every one of'thmn the valuable 
products of Trsvanoore especially pepper, without 
showing partiality and without giving cause for 
quarrels among tfihm, though at that period a strong 
spirit of rivalry prevailed among European nations 
and they were constantly at war with eacn other. 

Various improvements were introduced by the king 
fieri Vurmah during his reign. The power of. the 
local chiefs was curtailed and special agents ap¬ 
pointed to various parts of the country, which was 
divided into districts called " Paouthies,” with power 
to collect the revenue, which was roughly estimated 
before their appointment. After defraying the. expen- 
diture on religious and other institutions, the agent 
was to pay the surplus into the long’s Treasury. 

All such agents Were recognised as king’s officers 
and thus the authority and influence of the Madempt- 
mar and petty chiefs were destroyed. 

After the death of this sovereign, his successor 
Unny Kerala Vurmah was unable to enforce the 
above system generally, mid consequently in many 
puts of the country, especially in the southern Dis¬ 
tricts of Hsnjenaad, anarchy cmoa more prevailed, 
ft was this state of things that Sana Vurmah stem 
to remedy. Unfortunately, however, be died before 
he oould hilly cany into execution bis int—tion to 
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jiMsoo ft Iffittiir syst 11 d 
the kingdom* better hands, e 
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hut tad 
namely, in thoee a! the 
aUe and the moat noble Prince Mart&aada Vurzhah, 

Most of tki Trsnuowo king* kri ruled the ooun* 
i ay with wisdom and valour, surmounting aB opposi¬ 
tions both from tho feudatory chiefs and from foreign 
invaders, and governing the kingdom satisfactorily. 

Though there are no detiQa of the reigns of some 
sove rei gns on record, yet it may be stated without 
fair or contradiction, that the sovereigns of Tra« 
vanoore have been generally gifted with wisdom and a 
high sense of duty, and that almost without exception, 
their mantel culture has been of the highest order. 

Almost all the sovereigns of Travanoore are dis¬ 
tinguished, more or fees, not only for their prinodj 
aooomphflhments, but ako far the production of 
various Sanscrit works on Philoeophy, Metaphysics, 
History, Beligjon, Music, the Drama, Ac., while their 
governing acuities were and are seldom equalled by 
the native kings of India. 

These sovereigns kept pace with other nations in 
the art of good government, and their wisdom and 
good principles were known and testified toby several 
European nations, in the earliest days of their inter- 
eeusae with India. 
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PREFACE. 


TftAViHCOUj tho southernmost State in India, was well known 
in early times. Nevertheless, its early history, extent of its 
territory, and other particulars are mostly buried in obscurity, 
owing to the non-exutenoe of a oorrect and' detailed history of 
the kingdom. The existence of the kingdom going,back to 
pre-historic times, no hiatorioal facts are found recorded illus¬ 
trating its antiquity. 

There is scarcely a kingdom on the faoe of the earth, whose 

« continued to exist in an unbroken line of succession, 
» time of its foundation to the present day. 

The mother-country of Travancore was the Mandala 
kingdom Chera, which onoe covered the beat portion of 
Southern India, and whioh underwent various changes during 
the four Yugas according to the Puranio aooounts. In the 
present age, Kali Yoga, it was gradually reduced to the 
present Travancore with its area of 665§i square miles, 
situated between the 8th and 10th degree of north latitude. 
In this reduced state, Travancore became more strongly 
protected by natural boundaries, the south and the west 
being bounded by the Indian Ocean, the east, by the range 
of the high ghauts, and the northern parte being mostly 
covered with back-waters, rivers, lakes, Ac. Thus the situa¬ 
tion of Travancore being unfavourable for the march of horses 
and elephants that formed the best portion of an army in 
those days, saved it from the incursions of foreign invaders. 

When maritime powers began to rise, Travancore finding 
itself too weak to resist them, made alUanoe with them ana 
pursued its original policy of commerce, thus avoiding quarrels. 

Travancore is perhaps the only kingdom in India which 
preserves its original oasts, religion, customs, manners, insti¬ 
tutions, Ac., fto., and the compiler of the Travancore records 
la perfectly right in saying that " Travancore is one of the 
" wy few remaining specimens of a pore Hindu Government, 
“the institutions of which have never been affected by the 
* ICahomedan conquest." 

As peculiar class of Nnmboory Brahmans whom Parasu 
Bam newly organised, retain without any change what- 
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ever, all their Brahmanical observances even to the present 
day. The four oaafcei introduced by Parasu Rama, and subse¬ 
quently multiplied to seventy-two by Sankara Acharysr, as 
shown Is the Kerala Ulppathv, are still flourishing in Tra¬ 
vancore, as will be seen from the Travancore Census Report, 
recently published. 

The Chera characters, the Tamil and Grandha, are the 
national letters in Travancore, and the former is still the 
character in which the Government records are written. 
From its original state, as Chera Mandal&m. the largest of 
the three Mandela kingdoms, covering the best portion of 
Southern India, it was reduced to a small province, bounded 
by Canara, Coimbatore, Tinnevelly and the Indian Ocean. 
Subsequently we And that it flourished under its present name 
Travancore, and continued tributary to the Bayers of Yijaya- 
naggur, when Viswanatha Naioker assumed the Government 
> of Madura. Under the Bayer dynasty, Travanooro was still 
reduced and humiliated by being degraded to the low position 
of a feudatory chief The Rev. W. Taylor, in his translation 
of Historical manuscripts, page 161, observes that during the 
Bway of Thimmali Naioker of Madura, the M&layalam, Nan- 
jenaud Rajah (King of Travancore) was included among “ the 
seventy-two Palliyams (feudal chiefs) appointed to guard the 
bastions of the Pondi&n capital. 19 

From the position of a feudatory State, Travancore rose 
again, slowly but surely, and recovered many of its lost 
possessions. Doth in the east and in the north. 

An important feature in the history of Travancore, is, that 
even after being reduoetj to a feudatory State, its sovereigns 
were able to extend their dominions to its present extent, 
solely at the point of the sword, through the bravery of 
Tfa van core's sons alone, unaided by any external agencies, 
till the beginning of the present century, thus showing that 
the natives of Travancore are quite competent for the ad mi- 
lustration of the country, in its Revenue, Civil, and Military 
branches. This history will shew how the sovereigns ana 
the Statesmen of Travancore distinguished themselves in the 
government of the kingdom, when western enlightenment 
and civilisation were unknown in India. 

This remarkable native Btate, being situated at the southern¬ 
most extremity of the Indian empire, had not been brought 
forward prominently before tbe public in early times, nay, not 
rill the assumption of the Government of India by the British 
Crown; and consequently, it is not surprising that its original 
history remained in obscurity. In the absence of a correct 
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and detailed history of the country in print, it is impossible 
for the public to possess any real and true knowledge of the 
past ana present political affair* connected with this kingdom. 
Hence, we find, the character of the former administration of 
the country and of its sovereigns spoken of from erroneous 
data, and writers indulging themselves in advancing com¬ 
paratively false viewB of persons and thing*. 

There are some short accounts of Military operations and 
other political events concerning this country, embodied in 
modern works published at various times, but nothing in the 
form of a full and true history has hitherto appeared in the 
English language. 


In the Malabar year 1043, a small work in tbe shape of 
a Malayalam pamphlet compiled by one Pachu Moothathu of 
Vyeome, a Sanscrit scholar and a Native Practitioner, attached 
to the palace of His Highness the Maha Rajah of Travanoore, 
appeared at Trevandrum. This work, howover, short and 
abridged and based upon erroneous data on certain important 
points, contains many trustworthy and real accounts connected 
with the progress of the kingdom, under the present dynasty 
and the good and memorable administration of the sovereigns 
as well as the meritorious labours of many of the able Minis¬ 
ters of the State. Great credit is dtoe to the author of that 
pamphlet, as he was the Erst person who made such a praise¬ 
worthy attempt, I have been in a measure benefited by 
reference to this work, in writing this, in which my spare time 
has been spent for many years. 

I would have, long ago, brought this work before the 
public; but when I had finished the first five chapters in 1870, 
x learnt that the then Be wan of Travanoore, Sir T. Madava 
Bow, K.C.S.I., had commenced writing a History of Travan- 
core, and, therefore, I naturally dropped my pen, as my work, 
if completed, would not compete with that of this eminent 
Statesman. 


In the year 1873, a Malayalam translation of Sir Madava 
Row's History of Travanoore appeared in print, but it con¬ 
sisted only an account of the history of two reigns. As a 
complete, history of the country from his able pen cannot 
be expected at present, I resumed my work. l?or want of 
sufficient and trustworthy materials, tbe progress was very slow 
for some time, but His Moat Gracious Highness the present 
Maha Rajah, very kindly gave directions to the Palace Officials, 
to furnish me with all necessary information from the palace 
archives, and also to render me every assistance towards the 
completion of my labours. Backed by such indulgences, I 

b 
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proceeded on with my work, and hare now brought it to a 
close. 

Almost all the illustrations, this work contains, were ob¬ 
tained from the Palace Gallery with the exception of a 
few, which were drawn according to traditional aoooonts by 
KiKmanoor Revi Vnrmah Koil Thump □ ran, the artist who 
gained medals in the Madras and Calcutta Fine Arts Exhibi¬ 
tions. To this able and ingenious artist my most sinoere 
thanks are specially due. 

It would be necessarily difficult to offer my thanks indi¬ 
vidually to every one who has rendered assistance in this 
useful undertaking, and so, I acknowledge generally my obli¬ 
gation to all, from whom any aid had been obtained towards 
the completion of this work, which I hope will prove useful 
and acceptable to the public. 

The best available hands in Madras were procured for the 
Lithographs, yet I cannot say that the work has been satis¬ 
factorily accomplished. /The great amount of time taken by 
the Lithographers has caused the delay in the appearance of 
the book. 

The heading of Chapter II has been printed “ Reign of 
Dasa Vanji Pala Marthanda Yurmah Kuloeekh&ra Perumal" 
through an oversight, it onght to be properly ,f Reign of Sri 
Padmanabha Dasa Yanji Pala Marthanaa Yurmah Kulase- 
khara Perumal.” 

Sharetalay in Tbavancori, 

November 1878. 
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ADDENDA. 

Page 82, line 16, for 7th oentury, read 11th oentary, 

i, 89, „ 6, „ Rakabapunwhen, read Bakehapuruihan. 

M 63, „ 32, „ Syeterna Brahzninaotim, road System* Brat- 

manic^m. 

„ 82, „ 12, „ and in the possession, nod and are In the 

possession. 

» 128, „ 88, „ wauling the Quilon Rajah restoring, Ac., read 
assisting the Qailon Bajah in restoring, Ac. 
„ 126, „ 1, „ of the KayemkuUm, omit th*> 

„ 140, „ 36, „ 2!etH»karam, read 20th Makaram. 

„ 280, „ 6, „ Kariakar, read Harikar. 

„ 270, „ 6, „ Hadaoara, read Nadacara. 

„ 802, „ 88-39, „ Tala Thatnby the Dalawah’e mother, read Vain 
Thamby Dalawah’s mother, 

„ 366, second line from the end, omit 6oi6, 

„ 870, line 9, omit both, 

„ 448, „ 16, for described, read descried. 

„ 496, „ 26, „ returned from, read return from. 

„ 600, u 25, i, to tee beautif ol eteamer, read to see the beauti¬ 
ful steamer. 

„ 519, „ 28, „ bat, read and. 
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; HISTORY OF TRAVANCORE. 

—♦— 

CHAPTER L 

EARLY HISTORY OF TBAVANOOBE. 

HE present Dynasty of Travancore is one of the 
most ancient in India, the period assigned to 
its origin being the beginning of the world. 
The original designation of Travancore was Chera, or, 
as we find it spelt by some authors, Sera or Cera. 

Chera, the first of the three Southern Mandala 
kingdoms, has, according to the Tamil Nighandu 
(Dictionary), numerous appellations, but with the 
exception of a few, they appear to have become now 
obsolete. 

Subsequent to the dismemberment of the main part 
of the Chera kingdom, and the embodying of the rest 
with its Southern and Kerala possessions, the designa¬ 
tions were, first, Sreevalumcode or “ Tiruvarumcode,” 1 
abode of prosperity, which name was vulgarised into 
TJiiruvancode, from which Travancore, the name used 
by the English is derived; second Vanavan and, abridged 
into Venaud; third, Keralam; fourth, Vanji Desam; 
and fifth, Thiru Adi Desam. 

Au the ancient designations of Cheren are found in 
the Tamil language and the Nighandu has such desig- 

I. Then shall Travancore indeed be -what sbo is no it fancifully 
denominated by her people, Tiru’Vamng-kodu, the sacred, prosperous 
kingdom. Yum Bhumi, the Treasure Land, Dharms Bhami, the land 
of Piety, Charity and Truth. Revd. Mateer’s Laud of Charity, page 370. 
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U>. tiK&OM arranged in it, of which a few may be qyoted 
here as specimens:— 

Cheren, Choralen, (Keralen) Kollykavelen, Kod^con, 
Pothintharaven, Porunavattan, Yanjiventhen, Kotha- 
yar, Yanavarempen, Malay aman, &c. 

All these names hare special meanings which will 
be found in the Tamil Akarathi. 

Chera monarchs had the titles Chakravarthy, Knla- 
sekhara Perumal, and Thiru Adikel. The meaning of 
the first title both in Sanscrit and Tamil is Emperor; 
the second is a mixed word, a compound of Sanscrit 
end Tamil, Kula, Sekhara, Perumal, signifying Head 
of the race of Kings, KulanJ being race, Sekhara, Head, 
ahd Perumal, King; the third, Thiru Adikel in Tamil, 
signifies “ Sacred or prosperous feet.” 

The title, Veera Kerala, is the same as that of 
Cheren, for, the western boundary of the kingdom of 
Chera extended beyond the Suhhyen mountains (the 
, Western Ghauts) to the Arabian Sea, and the ooast 
between the sea and the Ghauts was called Malayalam 
or Keralam (so called the first, from its situation at 
the foot of the hills, and the second from the fact of 
the land abounding with cocoanut, which in Sanscrit is 
called Keram, the owner of this land Cheren being as 
a matter of course stylfed Keralen.*) 

The Sanscrit word Sree (Ceres) is pronounced in 
Tamil, Thiru. The following are examples:—Thiru- 
vanoode instead of Sreevahimcode, Thiru Adikel for 

* 1. Land tf Perumal*, pege SB. 

S. Cochin Admiuiitratiou Report for 1875-7®. 

a "Bat, though what the Kerala Itfahafcmyam reflate* might hi 
aooepted, eeeing that the Copper Platt Document, No. 1, prone that 
Veera Kerala wm the flrat Prince of Kerala: yet, on the other hand, 
there may be no harm in eunnieing, that fchw name ccf Veera Kerala 
may have had nderenoe to the aari oountnr of Kerala which he 
gowned" Mediae Journal of literature and Science, VoL S, No. 8, 
New tenet. «. 

4. Dr. Caldwell mbit « OomparatWe Grammar of Draridiaa La*- 
jgwagee," eagre that the weed Kar*Z# wae known under Ttnou* fan**? 
-enub *e JBt tha, Clerdlam, Oheram, Karst*, Seram, to. "** 

JGww to be ** the eertieet tom of the word.* 
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Sree. Adifcel, Thiru Vanjioolam for Thiru Vanji Kovi- 
lakam, Ac* 

The Chera dominions which include the best portion 
of the Dravida oountry had Tamil as its vernacular 
from the earliest time, and the G-randha and other 
characters originated in this kingdom. Dr/ Burnell 
testifies to this fact in his Paleography wherein he 
says that, u The Grandha, modem Tamil, Malayalam 
“and Telttgu alphabets all have their origin in the 
M Cera character, a variety of the Cave character, 
11 which was used in the Cera kingdom during the 
“ early centuries A.D. From the third to the seventh 
“ century appears to have been the most flourishing 
“ period in the modern history of this kingdom; it then 
11 extended over the present Mysore, Coimbatore, Salem, 
“ Tondainadu, South Malabar and Cochin. It was, 
“ however, one of the three great old Dravidian king- 
u doms and existed already in the third century B.C. 

The Puranas and other ancient Sanscrit and Tamil 
historical writings connected with, and bearing upon, 
the Puranae, describe the origin, in the Kritha Yugam 
(the first age), of three contemporary kings in Southern 
India called Cheren, Cholen and randyan, who ruled 
over three countries called after their names Chera 
Mandalam, Chola Mandalam and Pandya Mandalam. 
These three kings were brothers and were Soma 
Yaznsa Kshatri&s. 

The Kshatrias are of two classes, namely, the Soorya 
Yamsa and Soma Vamsa, an account of whose origin 
will be interesting. 

The Hindu chronology divides the age of the world 
into four Yugams, viz.: Kritha Yugam 4,800 years, 
Thretha Yu ram 8,600 years, Dwapara Yugam 2,400 
years, and Kali Yugam 1,200 years; the whole being 
equivalent to 12,000 years of the immortals. 

In the Kritha Yugam two races of Ksbatrias were 
begotten; one from the sun. and the other from the 
moon, on whom the administration of the whole earth 
originally devolved. 
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chap. Brahma, the Creator, begot a son Kisyapen. His 
son was Sooiyan. His son Vaivaswatha Mann. His son 
was Sudyumnen alias Hen, who, by a peculiar adven¬ 
ture, (which it is not to our present purpose to detail 
here) became a female, Ha* and by her the Emperor 
Purooravasa was born to Budhen. Hie son was 
■Ayush, his son Nahushen, his son Yayathi; he had 
two wives Devayani and Sarmishtta, the former was 
the Brahman Rishi Bukren’s daughter, who had two 
sons named Yedu and Durvasu, and to the latter 
Prince the Emperor Yayathi' assigned sovereignty over 
the Southern part of India. The posterity of Durvasu 
are the three kings of Chera, Chola and Pandya. 
Of these three, Cheren-was the head of the present 
> Travanoore Dynasty, which is also called Keralen. 

The celebrated and popular work called Harivaznsa, 1 
has in its 32nd Chapter a detailed narrative of the origin 
of the abovementioned Dynasties, the substance of 
a few verses of which may be given below ‘ 

Durvasu* s son was Yahni, his son Gourbbanu, hi* 
son Thraaeanu, his son Karendhamen, his son Maruthen, 
who had no male issue but only a daughter by name 
Sammatha, whom the king gave as Kwnmaka Patum 
to Jupiter 3 $ brother, Samvarthen, a Brahman endowed 
with great wisdom and learning. Maruthen adapted 
Dushenthen from Fooruvumsam, and'they thus became 
united with the renowned Pooruvama*. Dushenthen’s 
sen was King Guryamen or Karendhamen; he had four 
sons called Pandysn, Keralen, Bolen and,Kolen. The 
kingdom was divided among the sons by their father, 
who caned the divisions after their names Pandya, 
Sola, Kerala and Kola. 


1. Whan tLoaa obturation a ptawd through tfe Praaa fra fed not 
■SvibipiHifaiii tfe Hcnrum*, addtzooabj OoL Wittord, vfcioh 
OMtkl «f (nr «Mw»aripta by >—tfe S ofeh 


I rnftwp divid'd tfe tfey jjfig JTK 


mom Jteifera porfeo. W. 


F-n-dtt, 
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Other Authors 1 make allusion to only three Dynas¬ 
ties ve«, Chera, Chola and Pandya, of which Chora was 
subseauently styled Kerala, in which Kola appears to 
hare Dean embodied* The Puranas are the chief 
authorities for the above aocounte. 

For such information as is pre-hifftorioal, we are 
obliged to depend upon the Puranas alone, though 
many are of opinion that these are not trustworthy. 
Indeed, the descriptions of things and deeds.narrated in 
the Puranas are certainly open to such criticism, but 
as we do not hesitate to place credence on the Bible, 
the Koran and such writings, conveying to us religious 
instructions and Divine commands, we may generally 
place our belief in the Puranic accounts, rejecting the 
exaggerations and such fictitious descriptions as the 
authors of the Puranas may have added to embellish 
their works. 

Even some of the best European authors have taken 
the view that the Hindu Puranas are acceptable 
authorities in such matters. In page *86 or “ A 
Historical Sketch of Sanscrit literature,’* the author 
shys,“ The Puranas hold an eminent rank in the religion 
“and literature of the Hindus. Possessing like the 
“ Vedas the credit of divine origin and scarcely inferior 
" to them in sanctity, they exercise a more extensive 
“and practical influence upon Hindu society. They 
“ regulate their ritual, direct their faith and supply in 
“ popular legendary tales materials for their credulity, 
“ To European scholars, they recommend themselves 
“ on other aooounts ; and they have been considered to 
“ contain not only the picturesque and mythological 
“ part of Indian superstition, but as the treasury of 
“extensive and valuable historical remains whose data 
“reach back at least nearly to the deluge. The 
4t Puranas inolude ancient traditions respecting the 
“Sods, religions, doctrines and rites, the creation, 

1. Tradition tad active reawdi rapment tin Southern portion of 
the Tnjjia Feaiaml* eo belay anciently divided into three coctc n - 
|orerykingdom* 1, The Pend je; 1 Oholeor Sore: B, Ohcce Seieor 
Kabgm. Profemor Doweon'i Journal Boyel Atietio Society, VoL S. 
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“the ages of the world, cosmography, and the genea- 
“logy and history of the ancient idngs a* well as the 
“deeds of their suoossaora.” 

We think that the fabulous narratives recorded in 
the Puranio writings might be easily and wefl sifted 
out and authentic and credible facts collected from 
them. 

The following are the names of the eighteen Pur anas, 
with brief notes of their substances: 

I .—The Brahma Purana contains an account of the 
creation and of the Manwantharas, the history of the 
solar and lunar races to the time of Krishna, a descrip¬ 
tion of the Universe,* life of Krishna and a treatise on 
the mode in whioh Toga is to be performed. It treats 
also of the Supreme power of the Omnipotent and 
Omnipresent Being, the, importance of the Vedas and 
the works assigned to Brahmans and other classes. It 
describes the sanctity of various holy places including 
Ananth&ayanam (Trevandrum). 

H.—The Padma Purana is divided into fire parts; 
(1), Srishti Khanda; (2), Bhoomi Khanda; (B), Swarga 
Khanda; (4), Pathala Khanda; (5), Uttara Khanda. 
These contain treatises on the creation after the deluge, 
the origin of Brahma, the Vedas, the Manus, Ac., Ac. 

DX—The Vishhu Parana is that in which Para- 
■ara, beginning with the events of the Varaha Kalpa, 
expounds all duties. This Purana introduces the sub¬ 
stance of abnost all the other Parana*. 

IV.—The Vayu Purana. The Purana in whioh 
Vayu las declared the laws of duty in connection with 
the Swefca Kalpa and whioh comprises the Vahatmyam 
of the ftudra. This is narrated by Sootha to the 
Millies of Naimisaraimya. It is divided into four 
Padas termed severally Prakriya, Upodghata, Anus- 
hangs and Upasamhara. The first treats of the crea¬ 
tion. The next contains the .subject of the creation 
sad describes the various Kalpas. The genealogies of 
the Patriarchs,. the description of the Universe, and 
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the undents of the first six Manwautharas are all chat. 
treated in this part* It contains also praises of Siva, 

A long aooount of the Pithrus and the stories of some 
of the celebrated Eishies are also to be found. The 
third part commences with an account of the seven 
Eishies and their desoeadante and describes the origin 
of the several classes of created beings. Then comes a 
long and full aooount of the Solar and Lunar Kshatria 
Dynasties. The last portion describes briefly the 
future Manwantharas, the measures of space and time,, 
the end of the world, the efficacy of Yoga and the 
glories of Sivapura. 

Y.—The Srse Bhagmvatha consists of twelve 
Skundhas or Chapters. The first nine Chapters con¬ 
tain treatises on various subjects, such as the origin of 
the Pur ana, the creation, renovation and the end of 
the world, a descriptive account of Kali Yugam, the 
various stages of human life and a comparison of the 
human system and its functions to a Fort with nine 
gates, a description of good and evil deeds, and the 
reward and punishment for stlch acts, a view of Heaven, 
Paradise, and Hell, an account of the incarnation of 
Vishnu, description of the world both terrestrial and 
celestial, the churning of the oceans, an account of the 
king of Pandya being cursed by Aguethyar, the origin 
oi the two races of Kshatrias, &o., &c.; the tenth 
dwells exclusively on the birth and life of Krishna; 
the eleventh.on Vedio discourse and metaphysics, con¬ 
cluding with Krishnen’s deification; ana the twelfth 
contains a history of the kings of Kali Yugam, the 
work oldsing with numerous instructive lectures and 
Vedic discourses. 

Some persons are of opinion that the Purana called 
Deve« Bnagavatha is the one to be reckoned amongst 
the eighteen Puranas and not the one which is gener¬ 
ally denominated Sree Bhagavatha, but we are of 
opinion that the latter is the proper Purana to be 
included among the eighteen. 

YL—The Narade^ya Purana . In this, Narad* 
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describes the duties which were observed in the ftaehat 
Kalpa. It contains praises ol Vishnu.* the birth of 
Markandeva, the destruction of Sahara's sons and the 
Vam&na Avathara. It contains also a geographical 
treatise on Bharatha Khandam flndiah in which the 
existence of the Dynasties of Onera (Kerala or Tra- 
vancore) is mentioned. 

VII.—The Markandeya Parana like most other 
Puranas dwells much on the creation* condition and 
destruction of the world by a deluge. It also treats of 
the birth of the Manns, the mode of prayers to Durga, 
the victory of the Goddess Bhavani over the Asurae, 
giants, ana the story of the birds that were acquainted 
with right and wrong a» related by Markandeya and 
the holy sages. It lays down rules for the observance 
of various classes ana makes mention of the sanotity 
of the shrine of Benaree and other holy places. 

VIIL—The Agni Pwrana describes the Isanu 
Kalpa. It contains a description of the Avatharas, in¬ 
structions for the performance of religious rites, duties 
of kings, a distribution and arrangement of the Vedas 
and Puranas, and a chapter on Gifts. It further con¬ 
tains an account of medicine and some instructions 
on the worship of Siva and Devee. The work con¬ 
cludes with a treatise on Rhetoric, Prosody and Gram¬ 
mar, according to the Sutras of PaninL In addition 
to this, rules for t^e due observance of the cere¬ 
monies on the occasion of a widow burning with the 
corpse of her husband arevhud down. 

IX.—The Bhamihyat Parana is that in which 
Brahma, having described the greatness of the sun, 
explained to Mann the existence of the world and the 
characters of all created things in the course of the 
Aghora Kalpa. It chiefly treats of matters to vome, 
Bhavishyftt meaning prophetic, such as the events of a 
future age, all that will come to pass up to the end of 
the world being predicted. It prophesies the end of 
the Government of the Kshatria kings of both ness, 
with the exception of the Soraa'Vamsa King of Kerala 
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(Travancore and Cola), the Cola conquest of the 
Yeer&las (Belalaa or Holsalas) and the rule of Kerala 
by this Kshatria King of Travancore and his relative 
Cola, the possession of Hindustan by Mletchas (Ma- 
homedans), and then by the Hoonas (Europeans), 
to whom the King of Kerala (Travancore) will be 
tributary. The incarnation of Vishnu, as Kalkee, 
towards the end of the world, is also prophesied. In 
this Purana a description of Southern India with 
copious aocounts of Chera, Chola and Pandya is given 
in detail. 


X.—The Brahmavaivartha Purana contains an 
account of the greatness of God and of Krishna, and 
the events of the Rathalva Kalpa. It ia divided 
into four parts called Brahma, Devee, Ganesa and 
Krishna. In this, the rules of Yoga Abhyasam (a 
oertain devotional service performed by meditating on 
God while the body is in a certain fixed posture with a 
mind undistracted.. The power and sanctity of various 
manthrams (devotional spells) are also described.) 


XI.—The Linga Pwrana. In this, Mahesw&ra, 
present in the Agni Linga, explains virtue, wealth, 
pleasure and final liberation at the end of the Agni 
Kalpa. Accounts of the creation, praises of Siva and 
Vishnu and a description of the universe are also given. 


ZB.—The Varaha Pwrana is that in which the 
glory of the great Varaha is predominant. It describes 
Eke other Puranas the creation of the world, and the 


deluge, and the advantages derivable from sacrifices 
and other divine offerings. It contains some allusions 
to the consecration of an image of Varaha Moorthi at 
Ananthasayanam (Trevandrum), 


XIH.—The Skanda Pwrana is that Purana in 
whioH Skanda relates the events of the Thadpurusha 
Kalpa.’ It dwells upon the greatness and sanctity 
of diva, the birth of Skanda or Subrahmanya, ana 
the origin of Madura in the Pandyan country. It 
contains various prayers and hymns. It has also 
several branches such as Halasaya Mahatmyam, Ac. 

2 
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XIV. —The Vamana Parana It the* in wtoth is 
recorded how (ha four-faeed Baal** the three 
objects of eristenoe aioondttqtvt to tly aseount of (ho 
groataees of Thrivikrama. It toateia*« ecoOrat of 
tne Siva Kulpa and of the dwarf iruaynsticm of Vbhau. 
A detailed account of the Emperor Hahe BaEaod las 
righteous administration and an excellent lecture On 
charity, together with an aooormt of the sanctity and 
hdmees of the river Ganges, are also given in it. 

XV. —The Koorma Parana is that in which Jaoar- 
dana in the form of a tortoise in regions under the earth, 
explained the objects of life, duty, wealth, pleasure 
and liberation, in connection with Indradynmna and 
the Rishies in the proximity of Sakra which refers to 
the TiiiVghimi Kalpa, 

XVI. —The Mattya Parana is that in which for 
the purpose of promulgating the Vedas, Vishnu, in the 
beginning of a Kalpa, related to Ifsnu, the story of 
Narasimha and the events of the seven Kalpas. It 
contains a copious description of the oceans, seas and 
their courses. 

XVH.—The Garuda Parana is that in which Vishnu 
recites instructions in Garuda Kelps, and dwells chiefly 
on the birth of Garuda. It treats of the doctrine of 
transmigration of the soul. A description of hell and 
the treatment of sinners in it, and of the eternal 
enjoyment in Paradise by the souls of those men who 
reverenced and observed the commandments of God is 
given. It also lays down rules for the observance of 
funerals and ceremonies connected with them. 

XVIII.—The Srahmanda Parana is that which 
relates the origin or evolution 6! the world in the 
shape of an egg. It contains an account of the crea¬ 
tion of the elements and everything appertaining to 
tiie Universe as also the him and me of Parasu 
Haipa. 

Independent of the above eighteen Pursues, 
there art eighteen mors, denominated Ups Pursues; 
1 , BmaSkmmara Parana; ft, Wanmmkm; 3 , Naradaya; 
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4 S Smw; 6, Duraw*; 6, SapUa; 7, Jfoaoea; 8, Auto*- oelif. 
aia; 9, Farww; 10, KoUU; 11, Santa; 18, Nandi; ^4^. 
18, Bawra; 14, Paraswra ; 16, Ai#4ya; 16, JfsAeafara; 

17, Bhargava; 18, Pattitta. 

Besides these there are three other Parana* equally 
sacred and more popular. These are the Bamayana , 
BAorctffca and Sanvomsa, composed by Bishies, the 
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three Puranae are more generally read among modern 
Hindoos^. The contents of these may be briefly sketched. 

1st.—The Bamayana commences with a treatise on 
the cause of the incarnation of Vishnu as Sree Rama 
and that of his three brothers, Rama’s progress in life, 
his going to the wilderness as an illustration of 
parental respect and obedience, the abduction of Beetha 
by Havana, his meting Sethn (Adam’s Bridge), his 


or vipneewnana ^xwvanas younger orotner; as sang ot 
Lanka, his recovery of Seetha and his return to 
Ayodhya (Onde); Ms ruling over India as Chakra- 
varthy for several thousand years with justice and 
wisdom and the existence of the kingdom of Karalam 
are also recorded in this Parana. 

2nd.—The Bkareiha opens with a general hist ory of 
all the kingdoms sad kings of the Solar and Lunar 
races in Bharstha Khaadam. Jt oontains an account 
of the birth and fife of all the Bishks, the Commas 
andthePandavae; Aijuna’s p^gnmage and his visit to 
Madura, Cape Comorin and Koralam (Malabar ); the 
pilgrimage of Bek Kama (Krishna's hrothm), te all 
the holy shrines; fete Krishna’s embassy to coast 
of Diuyodhsaa; VkuEra’s instructive ketone tetfce eld 
king Dhritarashlra; dm commencement ef the gnat 
war uetween the Oomrms and the Pandaras; A# 
conclusion of the war; installation of Dhnraapothra 
as Chakravarthy (Imperer) after being victorious and 


fflftlmtiwg tf 

perfonaanoe 


» king 
of *» 


4 KmttD (Trarsnoare); tie 
put nori&M iimmani, 
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oiup* hi« reigning over India with justice for a period 
«*•*->»* of thirty-six years; Sree Krishna's deification, the 
end of the Dhurmaputhra’a reign, and his translation 
to Heaven. This is one of the largest Puranae and 
contains most of the Hindu canons and laws, the 
duties of kings and the government of kingdoms. 
In this are laid down the highly renowned Hindu 
doctrines called Bhagavat Qeeta and several others 
equally. instructive. It contains narrations up to the 
end of the Dwapara Yugam and the commencement of 
the present age Kali Yugam. That the king of Keralam 
(Travanoore) fought in the Bharata Yuahum on the 
side of the Pandavas and was killed in battle is also 
mentioned in it. 

Sri.—The Hum ___ D _ 

world and the creation. ^ It contains some treatises on 
religion, gives a full and detailed genealogy of Kshatria 
kings both of the races of Soorya and Soma from 
their very origin to the early part of the present age 
Kali Yugam, and describes the origin of the Chera, 
Chola and Pandya dynasties as already stated. 

There are various other works branching out from 
the Furanas and Upa Furanas. Almost every place 
of note has a work of its own, denominated Bthala 
Mahatmyam, which narrates particular events connected 
with the city or town about which it treats, with historical 
notes in some cases. But such writings chiefly dwell 
upon the sanctity or virtue of a shrine or a river in its 
neighbourhood. These'being almost aU exaggerated 
appear fabulous at the very first blush. Nevertheless, 
valuable and reliable accounts will be found in them. 
For instance, the Sthalapuranam of Madura contains a 
description, in highly exaggerated terms, of the 
Madura Temple and its surrounding buildings, with 
an account of the then ruling Pandyan dynasty. 
Though the accounts and descriptions are exaggerated, 
yet no one can deny the magnificence and grandeur of 
the Temple as well as the existence of the ancient 
dynasty of the-Pandya kingdom. 
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The Sthala Mahatmyam of Thiru Av&naai, Peroor, 
Chera Maha Devi, Mannar Kovil, and other plaoee, 
oontaina exaggerated accounts of the existence of 
Chera, while that of Conjepuram contains historical 
remarks on the dynasty of Chola, 

There are two special works called Kerala Mahat- 
xnyam and Kerala TTlppathy; the one in Sanscrit and 
the other in MalayaLam, which narrate the origin 
of Keralam. Both of these works contain reliable 
accounts concerning Keralam (Trav&ncore). 

The Hindu geography which corresponds with that 
of the European, particularly in regard to the shape 
of the earth, divides the world into nine divisions, of 
which Asia is denominated Jemboo Dwipu, in which 
is included Bharata Khandam (India). 

This land of Bharatha is divided into 56 kingdoms, 
vis.: Casmeerah, Nappala, Kosala, Camboja, Paun- 
chala, Simhala, Aunga, Kalinga, Kamaroopa, Saovira, 
Kuroo, Bhoja, Yithaiha, Yalmeeka, Kekaya, Yunga, 
Sourashtra, Punnadaga, Parpara, Kuluntha, Soorasena, 
Dangana, Martha, Saindhava, Furashara, Pandhara, 
Saliva, Kudaka, Neisheedha, Thoorka, Durga, Marda, 
Poundra, Magatha, Chethiya, Maharashttra, Gundhra, 
Carnadaka, Dravida, Kukkada, Lada, Mahrva, Magara, 
Desama, Ottiya, Baehu, Yavana, Baguvane, Konkana, 
Kashvva, Dungana, Latcha, Ghola, Pandya, Chera and 
Kerala. 

Of these, the ladt two kingdoms, Chera and Kerala, 
were owned by one and the same king, viz., that of 
Travancore. 

The kingdom of Chera was the most southern and 
largest among the three States already alluded to. 

The boundaries of the kingdom of Chera whioh are 
variously defined by ancient Tamil authors, were 
according to one, the Pulney Hills in the north, the 
town of Peroor in the east, the sea about Cape Comorin 
in the south, and the range of the great mountains on 
the west, extending about 80 catnams (800 miles). 
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chap- Another Tamil author extendi the northern boundary 
to the Coorg Hills and the western to n*licut< 

But Dr. A. C. Burnellj who is a more reliable 
authority than many others, says in his Paleography 
already referred to, that the Chera kingdom existed 
in the early centuries A.D., that it then extended oyer 
Mysore, Coimbatore, Salem, Tond&madn, South Mala¬ 
bar and Cochin, and that it was one of the three great 
Dravidian kingdoms and waa divided into the eastern 
and western Chera, the former extending up to 
Madras. 

The Chera Dominions bordered on the Pandyan and 
Chola countries, the > principal towns being Salem, 
Aranasi or Thiru Avanasi in Coimbatore, Triohenoode 
near Triohinopoly, Thenkasi, Yalliyoor, Thrikanankudy 
and Chera Maha Devi,, all south-east of Avanasi in the 
District of Tinnevelly. 

On the Malabar coast or in Keralam, the capitals 
were Thiru Vanjicolim 1 (Sree Vanji Kovilakam, the 
residence of the prosperous Vanji dynasty), Colicode 
(Calicut), and Kellum (Quilon). 

In India (Bharaths Khand&m), the mode of Govern- 
ment followed from the earliest times as narrated in 
the Puranas,. was,that any king on beooming more 
powerful than all the others conquered them and 
declared himself Chakrararthy (Emperor). 

A few of the most repowned emperors who governed 
as Chakravarthies in eaoh Yugam from Kritha to 
Dwapara and almost all the Chakraveiihiee in Kali 
Yugam (the present age) according to the Puranas are 
the following:— 

In Kritha Yugam (the first age), Harrisohundren, 
Muchukunden, Pariyawathen, Hnnnyikshen, Banen, 
Maha Bali and others. 

L B«* mteo i riU, wi ece jt c t TO to 1 m no otk m fhin TtfiiieAii 
the mpM ol <ka SmDmm, topgrfnf to'ovr Ifaanmcipta—Bpr. W. 
l^yUf, ftfa IS. PrtfcM. 
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In Threth* Yugam, Sagaren, Karthaveeryen, Reghu, chat. 
Desarethen, Sree Bamen and others. 

In Dwapara Yugam, Budhen, Pariasathen, Nalcn, 
P&ndu, Dnurmaputhra and others. 

In the Kali Yugam (the present age which has now 
oome to the 4979th year), Fareekshitnu (Abhiroanvu’s 
son), Jenamejejen, Sathaneekan, Prakrethirethen, 
Jehganu, Chithr&rathen, Ohithrasenan, Thrisankn, 
Panplavan, Sun ay an, Madhavee, Robhunjeyali, Thi- 
kunan, Shathaneok&n, Thendapani, Nimi, Autchana- 
kan and twenty-six other kings, who reigned up to the 
year 656 in the early part of this Yogam. 

Subsequent to the above period, the system of 
Ohakravarthy or imperial Government by tbe northern 
Ksh&tria kings appears to have been at an end, and 
each of the various rulers of India irrespective of caste, 
became supreme in his own kingdom. Some of the 
most powerful sovereigns contrived to bring the neigh¬ 
bouring potentates to subjection by war and declared 
themselvespetty Chakra varthiee over a few other kings. 

Of such Emperors, we have accounts written both 
in the Puranas, as also in modem histories. The 
authors of the Puranas, we find, record the history 
and the heroic exploits of the Ohakravarthies up to 
the early part of Kali Yugtun, and the subsequent 
history of the emperors and kings and their kingdoms 
in India is narrated by modem historians. 


We have instances of the above kind in the Dynas¬ 
ties of Nanda, Mourya, Kala Bhoorya, Yadava, Kola, 
Yicramadithya, SaHvahana, Bhoja, the Yavanas, the 
Mohamedans of Delhi, the Rayer of Anagoondy (Vija- 
yanuggar) the Mahrattas and the English. 

Bo also there have been instances of the Southern 


kingdoms of Pandya, Chola and Chera being ruled 
alternately by one among themselves as Ohakravarthy, 
and at otuer times each governing his own kingdom. 
Narratives, however imperfect and brief, ootud be 
found regarding these kings and their kingdoms in 
various works. 
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The origin of the aneesfral lipeof the Chez* dynasty 
(Trsvanoore), in the fort age of the world, Kritha 
Yugun, haa been already shown and we will now 
endeavour to trace out and follow this dynasty down 
to th parent time in an unbroken line. 

In describing the Pandyan dynasty through all its 
ferahrtums*. Mr. Taylor shows the existence of the 
Cher* dynasty as oo-exktmg 1 with the Pandyan, op 
to the time of the dissolution of its original house. 

The Parana called Hihicp Mahatmyam already 
attoded to makes mention of sixty-four Leelas (amuse- 
meats), and the king of Chora is mentioned in the 12th» 
14th, 42nd, 49th, and 62nd Leelas, which Mr. Taylor 
in his. Historical Manuscript Translation calls " Tmru- 
TilatideL* 9 

In Thretha Yugam, Kerala or Malayakm is said to 
hare been recovered fr6m the sea by Parasu Kama, 
the sixth inca r nation of Vfohnu. Several Poranas 
relate the story though the versions vary. One 
account says that with the permission of V airmen 
(the God of the sea), Pawn Rama Sung his weapon 
from Cape Comorin and it fell at Gokurnam, where¬ 
upon the sea reoeded from thpee two points, to the 
present extent of the Malabar Coast ana he called it 
Kerslam; that in the re c la i med part of the land Parasu 
Ranm established cities, towns, villages, Ac., and in¬ 
vited people from various countries and peopled the 
land throughout; wlule another account states &at the 
weapon-was flung from (Sk?kurnam and it fell at Cape 
Comorin, A third account states that the 1 holy temple 
at Gokurnam having been buried under the sea in the 
first age (Kritha Yugam), and in the next age (Thretha 
Yugam),Parasu R a m a, at the request of the people, 
asked the lord of the sea to recede, and from Qpkur- 
nisn flung his wooden spoon (used for sacrificial pur- 
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poses) which fall it Cape Comorin tad the sea receded. 
Of m fabulous accounts of the Puranaa we h mm 
Already said enough* and so we shall now try to sift 
out w probable note. 

The wes te rn part of the range of hills called Bahhyen 
(between Canard and Qtukm) must hare been a traet 
of haul ^ the creation of the earth bnt had been sab- 
merged in the sea. Subsequently, the sea receded 
and a large, portion of the land between Quilon and 
Mangalore remained uncultivated during tbs reign of 
the Chera King Keralen, when the Brahman warrior 
Parasu Rama visited this land of Keralam, estab¬ 
lished himself there,* organised & Brahman commu¬ 
nity, introduced a new system of Government, lived 
there for a considerable period of time and then 
retired. 1 A writer in the Cottayam College Quarterly 
Magazine, in its issue of July 1866, has the following 
observations in regard to the origin of Keralam. 

“ Can there be a doubt that this legend chronicles 
“ in the style of the Poets, the effects of volcanic agency 
“ on this coast centuries ago; Erst that there was 
" once a subsidence, probably sudden, at Gokumam, 
“ and secondly, that there was afterwards a perceptible 
“ uprising, most probably in this case gradual, of at 
11 least some portion, if not of nearly all tbe coast 
“ between Gokumam and the Cape.’ 1 

"'The whole appearance of the coast of Kerala, 
u wherever at least we find the low-lands and back- 
“ waters, would appear to indicate, that it has thus 
"been raised, certainly during the present ora; and 
" if, as our legend would seem to tell, this has happened 
“ under the eye of man, it becomes the more deeply 
11 interesting. Nor can we forget that even now there 
"are decided evidences of unstable "equilibrium 0 . 

I. Kooktl Kakw Hair th» Dktrfai Mastiff of Malibftr ml star* 
writ BnWodfo of ObKcnCt grot ft staikr opinion in * V«aonndn 
on tti fijiian ad Jmfeh tiovptr Fkn, publithad in Tot. 6, Ko. a 
WsvSMsf OflbdffttJoMalflf Lfettmtau* sad Sofara. Stfoo 
Hiir’i o pin io n on th* bud of Wiml—i ftlont it Motpttd btro, and no* 
bit opinion on iht Ooppor K«*t>. 
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chip. “ along the coast line. The tea at ABeppie is eon** 
w aiderably further from the town than it was bat a 
11 few years ago, which shows that the shore ia riling; 

11 the same is the ease at Cochin to an extent that we 
11 think oan scarcely be accounted for by accumulating 
" sand; while to the north of Cochin the sea ia at 
"evidently encroaching, and in some parts hsa for 
"years past caused great destruction of property, 
"Moreover we are not altogether strangers in Kerala 
" to the shocks of earthauakes; in 1866, especially, 
"repeatedshocks were felt; in 1828, 1841, and 1846, 
" shocks have also been recorded at Trevandrum. In 
44 several cases the shocks seem to have been propa- 
14 gated from the north-west; and on.September let, 
14 1866, a ball of a pendulum in the Trevanorum Obser- 
“ vatory 17 feet long, is recorded to have been moved 
44 about 4 inches in the direction north-west by north 
44 and south-east bv south which is about the direo- 
" tion of the coast line. 1 * * 

" All these facts would appear to favour the oopclu- 
44 sion that the low-lands of the Malabar ooast have 
41 been raised from beneath the sea-level by subter- 
"ranean forces, and that this has happened, in all 
«■ probability in comparatively modem tames.” 

The fact of the land between Gokumam and Ktrnnya 
Oumari having been submerged in the ocean at one 
time is testifies to by the Brahmanda Parana in which 
it ia said that the holy pagoda of Gokuraam had been 
u n de r water for a longtime; that certain ftishies and 
others interested in the pagoda went to Parasu Kama 
and begged him to take stops for its recovery; that 
ParauKama proceeded to Gokurnam and prevailed 
upon Vanma, the Neptune of the Hindus, to reoede to a 
certain distance between Gokumam and Cape Comorin; 
and that the land of Eeralam was thus reclaimed. 

As Parasu Rama is generally represented to have 
been the sole creator of the land of Kerdam, it would 
not be uninteresting to give here a brief account of his 
life. 
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AcooidingtotheBrahnmndaPuraBn, tins calibrated 
Brahman wm a daaoanflint of the renowned Rishi 
Bhriga and is believed to here been the sixth inoaroa- 
tion of Vishnu. He is said to have been born in the 
second age of Thretha Yugam in a hermitage on the 
banka of the river Narbada. His father was a sacred 
devotee named Jamadagni. His mother's name was 
Renuka. Jamadagni had five sons of whom Hama was 
the youngest while the whole family was living 
comfortably in the hermitage during Rama's minority, 
a sad event disturbed their quiet ami peaceful life. 

One day Jamadagni left his hermitage to procure 
things for his devotional services, while Renuka left it 
to bring water from the neighbouring river Nurbuda. 
Jamadagni returned, but did not find his wife as usual. 
He grew angry at ber absence. After a while, Renuka 
returned, and on being questioned, she confessed that 
she was detained at the bank of the river Nurbuda by 
seeing the reflection in the water of a Gandharvan 
(Gfenn) called Chithrangaden, passing through the air. 
The shape of the spirit was so beautiful that she was 
tempted to have a moment's look at the shadow and 
thus a little tune was lost. At this declaration of his 
wife's weakness, the enraged Rishi was so vexed that 
he resolved on her immediate death and calling his 
sons one by one before him, ordered them to kill their 
mother, but four of them refused on the plea that toe 
Law prohibits the killing of a female and further that 
in this case the female was their mother. But Rama, 
on being ordered, declared that nothing would prevent 
him from obeying his father. So saying he cut off 
Renuka’s head at onoe. When Renuka Ml on the 
ground, Jamadagni was exceedingly pleased with the 
prompt obedience shown by his youngest son and said 
to Rama that he might ask for anything which he 
liked and that he would have it immediately. Rama 
said that he wished to see his mother restored to 
life without loss of. time. Jamadagni, being a Rishi 
.who had gained the bfessings of God by his devotions, 
prayed to tbe All-powerful Being for the resuscitation 

27502 
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our. of Renuka and God vouchsafed life to her at onoe. 
Rama was delighted and they all lived comfortably 
for some time more. 

Subsequently, Rama was sent by his parents to the 
hermitage of his great-grandfather Bhrigu, to be edu¬ 
cated in the Vedas and other literature. Here he 
spent some time to complete his education and af¬ 
terwards, acting upon the advice of that venerable 
sage, Rama proceeded to the Himalayas to meditate 
on the deity Siva. Here he spent many years in 
meditation and penance. These devotional exercises 
pleased Siva, who appeared to Rama in person, con¬ 
ferred On him all sorts of blessings and directed him 
to visit all the holy places on the face of the earth 
which Rama did and returned to the Himalayas where 
he resumed his devotional meditations. While Rama 
was thus engaged, a war broke out between the Devas 
and the Aauras. The former, being defeated and 
driven out of Swarga, went to Siva and represented 
their grievances. Whereupon, Rama was sent for and 
Siva asked him to assist the Devas giving him all 
necessary instructions as to the mode of conducting 
the war and the use of various weapons. Siva pre¬ 
sented him with a battle-axe called Parasu and from 
this day Rama was called Paraau Rama. He proceeded 
to the war, with great energy fought against the 
Asuras and gained a decisive victory. The Devas, as 
well as Siva were extremely pleased with Parasn Rama 
and conferred upon him the choicest blessings. Paraau 
Rama again repaired to "the Himalaya mountains and 
recommenced his devotional penance. A considerable 
tame afterwards, Siva, having been exceedingly pleased 
with Parasn Rama, paid a visit to him ana presented 
him with a supernatural chariot and an arrow which 
were to appear before him whenever he wanted them. 
Parasu Rama entrusted these to Siva’s own attendants, 
Kundodaien and Mahodim Thus, hating obtained 
all Us wishes, and his wants being supplied, Parasu 
Rama .left the Himalayas and came to his great-grand¬ 
father Bhrigu.There he spent some time, and then 
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returned to his parents on the banka of the Nurbuda, 
where the family were Uving together oomfortably. 
Now, Karthaveerarjuna, the king of Hehaya came to 
the neighbouring forests on a hunting excursion and 
being fatigued entered the hermitage for a little re¬ 
freshment. Jamadagni, Parasu Rama's father, enter¬ 
tained the party, and on the departure of the king 
on the next morning, he took a fancy to the Rishi’s 
cow called Kamadhenu. This the king informed his 
minister, who resolved to get the animal at any 
risk. He sent a messenger to ask Jamadagni to sell 
the cow to the king. On his refusing to part with it, 
a party of soldiers was despatched to toe hermitage and 
they took the cow by force. Thereupon a severe 
struggle ensued between Jamadagni and the king’s 
men, m which the Riflhi was killed. Parasu Rama was 
absent from the hermitage at the time. On his return 
he had the mortification of seeing his father’s body 
mutilated and lifeless and his mother and brothers 
weeping. When the mother saw Parasu Rama, she 
beat her breast with her hand twenty-one times. Bhrigu 
divining the state of affairs in his relatives’ family, 
immediately repaired to the soene and on carefully 
examining the body of Jamadagni, he found that 
was not extinct and by the aid of certain medicines 
Jamadagni was restored to life. Parasu Rama after¬ 
wards proceeded to Karthaveerarjuna 1 s capital, and 
standing at the Palace gate, with his Parasu, bow and 
arrow, sent a message to the effect that the king should 
give an explanation of his cruel conduct in 01-using 
a Brahman and forcibly taking away his property. 
At the same time he asked him to restore the cow and 


seek the pardon of the venerable Brahman for the 
outrage he hftd committed and in case of his refusing 
to do so to meet Parasu Rama in single combat. 

The king, when he heard of this proposal, sneered at 
such a ridiculous menace and ordered his guards to 
drive away the Brahman. The guards were, however, 
killed by Parasu Rama, whereat the king grew angry 
and equipped himself to meet Parasu Ra ma. A severe 
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and sanguinary batik ensued and Arjuna was defeated 

and stain 

Afterwards, five of Arrana’s sons, who survived him 
met Earns in battle. When they were about to fell 
victims to Rama's Parasu, they, under divine inspira¬ 
tion, put down their weapons and besought Parasu 
Rama's pardon, promising to give up the oow and 
make full reparation for the wrongs done by their 
father. 

Parasu Rama after restoring the oow to his parents, 
retired to the Himalayas and resumed his penitential 
exercises. ' In his absence, the then reigning king, one 
of the sons of the late king Karthaveera of Heh&va, 
happened to pass by the Nurbuda, and easting his 
eyes on the hermitage of Jamadagni, enquired whose 
property it was, ana he was told that it belonged to 
Jamadagni On hearing the, name, the king entered 
the hermitage 'sword in hand and meeting Jamadagni 
severed his head from his body at one mow, and on 
the funeral pile of Jamadagni perished Renuka, Parasu 
Rama’s mother. 

Some.time afterwards, Parasu Rama returned from 
the Himalayas and learning the fete of his parents set 
out for the country of the Hehayas, and. m order to 
fulfil his vow, proceeded with his bloody are to continue 
the work of destroying the Kahatna kings. After 
going one round and finishing his work of destruction, 
Ee retired to do penance again. He repeated these 
deeds twenty-one times. x 

It is also said that on the last occasion he collected 
fU the Kshatria kings at a place called Kurukshetram 
4nd having beheaded the whole of then\ he performed 
certain ceremonies with their blood for the salvation 
of the souls of Us parents! 

After this, Parasu Rama retired to the Mahendra 
Mountains, and performed penance for some time. He 
then went round the earth three times and returned to 
the hfil of Mahendra, where he performed the Aswa- 
medha sacrifice .and many other religious ceremonies. 
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While at Mahendn, Kasyapa and other Biehiee visited 
him mid he consulted them as to the best means of , 
expiation for the sin of killing his own mother and 
the Kshatria race. Acting noon their advioe, he gave 
up the whole of the conquered lands to the Brahmans. 
Parasu Hama then continued his religious penance in a 
grotto of the Mahendra hills, and there passed many 
ages. 

During the interval, certain peculiar circumstances 
occurred which caused a sudden rise of the ocean, 
and the sacred shrine of Gokurnam, together with 
several other remarkable shrines on this coast were sub¬ 
merged in the ocean, as has been already mentioned. 
The Bishies interested in these sacred places repaired 
to Parasu Rama and besought his help in recovering 
the sacred buildings. Rama came to Gokurnam, and 
after making arrangements with Yaruna, flung his 
wooden sacrificial spoon, thus causing the sea to recede 
from Gokurnam up to Cape Comorin. 

Parasu Rama then invited the Brahmans, who having 
received grants of lands were located in sixty-four 
gramams. He invited other castes also from foreign 
countries to occupy his new land, restored the sove¬ 
reignty of the original Chera, and after living on 
the ooast for along time, retired to his grotto on the 
Mahendra hills, where he is supposed to be still living. 

The time occupied in the establishment of Eeral&m 
as well as the exact period of Parasu Rama's abode in 
this land are not exactly ascertainable from any 
accounts in the Parana. The period mentioned in the 
Kerala TJlppathy is fifty thousand years. 

The labors of Parasu Rama, in re-establishing Ke- 
ralam and peopling the country between Cape Comorin 
and Gokuimm, and his other occupations are described 
in detail in a work oalled Kerala M&hatmyam. 

This work, which consists of one hundred and five 
Chapters, is an interesting one, but the narratives 
recorded are like those in the Puranas, intermingled 
with exaggerations and romances, no that it requires 
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chap, no small amount of discriminative power to strip it of 
its poetical embellishments. 

This work corroborates the above facts. In it we 
find it stated that Parasu Rama, after founding Ke¬ 
rslam, invited Brahmans from the north to settle in 
the country which he divided into silty-four gra- 
mams; that he ordained several grades of Brah- 
manical heads; consecrated numerous shrines between 
Gokurnam and Cape Comorin; and that the superin¬ 
tendence of each pagoda was entrusted to a Samuntha 
(Soma Kshatria called “Kovil Adhikarikal,” t. e. t 
manager of pagoda). After finishing almost all his works, 
and consecrating the Temple at Sreevardhanapuram 
(Padmanabhapuram), Parasu Rama invited a Soma 
Kshatria (certainly a member of the family of the king 
of Chera since there were no other Soma Kshatria kings 
then close at hand) nanjed Bhanu Vicrama and three of 
his brothers, the last being named Kulasekharen, and 
assembling the Brahmans of the sixty-four gramams, 
declared to them that the capital of his newly reclaimed 
country, between Cape Comorin and Gokurnam, shall 
be Sreevurdhanapuram (Padmanabhapuram) near Sree- 
valumcode (ThiroovRhanoode and veera Keralapu- 
ram); that Bhanu Vicrama shall be the king overliia 
land of Keralam, and that he was then placed bn a 
throne of gold set with gems and had holy water and 
pearls poured over' his head. Parasu Rama then giv¬ 
ing him his own sword, together with many royal 
privileges, styled him king of the land between Cape 
Comorin and Gokumam. A gold coin, called Ban, 
was then minted and made over to thiking for emu¬ 
lation aa the currency throughout his dominions. One 
of the three brothers of this king was stationed at 
Gokumam. This was the king erf Kolathnaad who 
ruled South C&nara under the designation of Cola. 
It ia also stated that a long time afterwards, Panum 
R ama personally crowned Bhanu Vicrama 1 * nephew, 
Adithya Vicrama, at Sree Vurdhanapuram, presenting 
him with a sword as bright as the sun, and hmusating 
eight nifiiiri tcra under hwi t 
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It is likewise stated that latterly, Parasu Eama took chap. 
a mat interest in Udaya Vurmah, the head of the 
Cola Boyal family, who was called the Northern 
Peramal, and made him the long of North Kerala, 
that a relative of Udaya Vurmah, who was in charge 
of a separate portion of the Cola country, became 
a Bhudoist, ana built several temples and lived apart 
from the Boval family; that the JBhuddist king pro¬ 
ceeded to Mecca ana died there; that his mneral 
rites having been accidentally performed by one of 
the females of his house the Brahmans exoommuni- 
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was connected, whereupon Parasu Eama, consulting 
the great sage Narada, instructed Udaya Vurmah 
to perform the great oeremony called Hirannya Garb- 
ham, by constructing a golden cow and a silver bull, 
each weighing hundred thousand fanams (about ninety 
tts.}, to perform certain ceremonies, and to distribute 
gold ana silver among the Brahmans; that Parasu 
Rama instituted a national ceremony called Mahamak- 
ham 1 and performed it with great splendour at Thiru- 
nawaye on the banks of the Bharathapulay (a river 
running to the south-west of Shoranore): that when the 
Brahmans of the sixty-four gramams and the chiefs and 
petty rajahs of the Country between Cape Comorin 
end Gokurnam were assembled at that place, the first 
•eat in the assembly was assigned to Kulasekhara 
Perumal, king of Travanoore, and the next to Udaya 
Vurmah of K&latimaud, to the latter being assigned 
the duty of the future performance of this oeremony 
every twelfth year. We find also that the art of 
w was introduced by Parasu Bama and that the 
kings were taught the use of various weapons; that 
Parasu Buna then , retired from Kerslam, promising 
the Brahmans that on an emergency, he would appear 
at Triohoor, should the Brahmans of the sixty-four 
gramams meet together, and meditate on him; that 
the Brahmans wanted to make a trial and Parasu Rama 
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appeared, bat having learnt that there was no parti* 
ctuar occasion for his being summoned, pronounoed 
an imprecation on the Brahmans of the sixty-four 
gramams saying that they would never in future be 
able to meet there together. 4 

This Mahatmyasn is said to be an Up4 Parana, 
deriving Ha origin from Bhoogola Purana, and is in 
the form of a discourse between Yudhishtira and the 
sage Gurgga. 

In « Ydmiki Bamavana” we find that the emissaries 
of Rama were ordered to search for Seetha in Keralam 
also. We have now got through the second age, 
Thretha Yugam, 

In the third age, Dwapara Yugam, the king of 
Kerala is often mentioned in the renowned work 
"Haha Bharota.” The king of Kerala was as already 
mentioned one of the tributaries of the Emperor 
Yudhishtira, and during the great war, the Kerala 
king fonght on the side of tne Pandavas and died 
in tne war. It is also said that the Pandavas, during 
their secret wanderings, visited Trevnndrum and made 
several vows to the Deity Padmanabha Swamy. 

During his pilgrimage, Arjuna visited Madura, where 
he married the daughter of the Pandyan king, and by 
her he had a son named Bebhruvahanen. On his way 
to Dwaraka, Arjuna visited Cape Comorin and Tre- 
vandrom and is generally believed to have consecrated 
a temple dedicated toHhe Goddess Durga on the banks 
of a tank, which is stall called Phalgunan Kulam 
(Arjana’s Tank). He is said to have visited several 
places in Kerslam before he returned to his capital.* 

In a certain Tamil poem, the author says that Bela 
Rama, Sree Krishna’s brother, visited the Chera king¬ 
dom, and attended the coronation of the then king, 
crowning him with his own hand. 
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Now m enter into the p res ent age (Kali 
In the early pert of thisy Bharatha Khandam (iadk) 
was under tie rule of the Emperor Yudhiihtira, ana 
the king of Kerala; as heretofore, waa tributary to 
him. After the dose of Yudhishtixa’s reign, which is 
said to have ended in the 86th year of Kah, the subor¬ 
dinate relation to the succeeding emperors continued 
as a matter of course. 

Up to the tenth oentury of the Kali Yugam, 48 kings 
reigned oyer the Chera kingdom. A list of their names 
has been preserved by one Kodumudi Ramalingam 
Kavirayer (Poet), now.residing in the Erode Talook, 
most likely belonging to an ancient family of poets 
formerly attached to the Chera king’s court. 

This list shows that these kings reigned 905 yean 
in the Kali Yugam. The 8th, 17th, 26th and 48th 
names in the list being unintelligible, are omitted, and 
the rest are the following 

1, Yadukula Cheren; 2, Vamsothunga Cheren; 
3, Manumur ainatatha Cheren; 4, Yeeraprathapa 
Cheren; 5, Yikramaheswara Cheren; 6, Ripukulai- 
aheya Cheren ; 7, Samasardoola Cheren; 8—9, Full- 
kotiparitha Cheren; 10, Ellaikarakanda Cheren; 
11, Rajagambheera Cheren; 12, Rajamarthanda 
Cheren; 13, Raja RajeswaraUheren ; 14, Rajaprathapa 
Cheren; 15, Mtmrii Maniyiita Cheren; 16, Muminur- 
thi Cheren; 17— 18, Ananjbhaguna Cheren; 19, Yamss 
Paripala Cheren; 2Q, Manga? akara Cheren; 21, 
Dhana Yishthara Cheren; 22, Varagunotpala Cheren; 
28, Aaramanilayitta Cheren; 24,Anubhuthi Cheren; 
25, Ava Cheren; 26— 27, Sivapada Sikhara Cheren; 
28, Timneetn Cheren; 29, Eluaisa Cheren; 80,‘Mai- 
porul; 31, Banarku Nidhi Thantha Cheren; 82, 
Bha&kara Bhanu Cheren; 33, Aksheya Pathra Cheren; 
,84, Siva Dhannottama Raja Cheren ; 85, Sivanesa 
Cheren; 86, Sivotpda Cheren; 37, Daivakuniara 
Cheren y 88, Sindimvarunya Cheren; 89, Thrikeaara 
Cheren; 40,Thrideearanga Cheren; 41,Athulaprafchapa 
Cheren; 42, Agaafthakeertiiiprathapa Cheren; 48, 
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Veers Rajendra Cheren; 44, Bheemeswara Cheren; 46, 
Nirmak Cherrcn; 46, Panohakshara Cheren; 47, 
Kantabharana Cheroh; 46, 

The above sound more like regal titles than the real 
names of kings. 

In the 28th Prabhava year t. e., 1860 of the EaU 
Yugam there was bom at Thiruvanjioolam, in the 
month of Masi, Thursday, Pxmar Pooaham Asterum, 
one of the most celebrated of the Chera kings, 
MsnMiws Penunal, of the royal family of Chera. 
His father was Kshafcria Dhrida Vrita, Maha Rajah. 
Kulasekhara was installed when he passed his minority 
and became Kulasekhara Penunal. He is also known 
by the titles of “Kolly Kavakn,” "Chalpi Kon,” 
and “ Kukuda Pnradheesen. ,> 

Kulasekhara Penunal unlike his predecessbrs 
evinced a very extraordinary attachment to his reli¬ 
gion. After ruling the kingdom for some years he 
abdicated in favour of his heir, and became a 
Yaishnava devotee, and added Alwar to his name, a 
common epithet of Vishnu, as shown above. He was 
from that time known as Kulasekhara Alwar and 
Kulasekhara Thiru Adikel. 

He set out on a pilgrimage to all the renowned Vishnu 
shrines, especially 'Thripatni and Sreerangam, where he 
commenced preaching the Vaiahava religion. He was 
known as a great Vaishava devotee and had numer¬ 
ous followers. He ^as also a poet and composed 
numerous hymns in praise of Vishnu at various 
Vishnu Temples, especially at Thripathi, Sreerangam, 
Thiramala, Alwar Kovfl, Avodhya, Thiruvithoocode, 
Van Purushothaman, Thrikrannapuram, Thillai and 
Thrichithrakoodam. 

Kulasekhara Perumal Alwar lived to the age of 57, 
and was deified at his residence in the Brahmadesam 
Talook pf the Tinnevelly district His body was 
interred inside the Mannar Kovil Pagoda and the 
Vishnuites consider him to be a saint His image is 
cut in granite and is placed in the Pagoda dose to the 
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image of Yiahnu where poojaa and otter religious rites obit. 
are performed along with those to the deity to the 
present day* His image has also been consecrated 
and placed for public worship in several other Vishnu 
Pagodas. This saint was highly respected by the 
kings of Pandya and Chola. Several inscriptions, 
containing the terms of grants allotted for poojas and 
other ceremonies to this saint, are to be found on the 
walls of the Mannar Kovil Temple. There are also 
copper sasanaras in the possession of persons attached 
to tnat temple. 

Though many of the works composed by Kula- 
sekhara Alwar are now extinct, still there is a sacred 
hymn called Thiruvamoli in existence which is printed 
and published in Tamil and whioh the Yaisnnavas 
reverence as Christiana do the Holy Bible. 

The correct name of the successor of this venerable 
sovereign as well as of many others of his line cannot 
be found but that the monarohy continued to rule 
its Cbera possessions is a foot supported by traditions 
and several works. 

In continuing our researches, we find that the rule 
of Yicramadithya is said to have ended in the three 
thousand one hundred and seventy-ninth year of the 
Kali Yugam. In the Bhavishyat Parana, the ninth in 
the list of Puranas, it was predicted in the eleventh 
chapter, that Yicramadithya will be bom one thousand 
years after the commencement of the Kali Yugam, and 
will live to rule, by the divine blessing, for 20§9 years; 
that Dheera Kerala Yurmah, king of Keralam, will 
be a contemporary of Yicramadithya and that that king 
will rule Keralam with great vigour and success. 

Now from this prediction, we may conclude that 
Yicramadithya was bom in the Kali year 1179, and 
that there were kings of Chera during that great 
monarch’s reign. 

It will be seen from the Revd. W, Taylor’s manu¬ 
script translation already alluded to that some of the 
Pandyan kings who ruled Madura hundreds of years 
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subsequent to the reign of Vioramadithya, Salivihana 
and Bnoja, had jurisdiction over the Chera and Ohola 
kings and that 11 Veera Ynrmah Pandyan inherited the 
Pandyan kingdom and reigned forty years. He con¬ 
quered the Malayalam (or Sera) country and other 

C 'loeSj and derived tribute from them.* Thus we 
ve now come down to above 4000 years in the 
Kali Yugam, in our narrative relating to the Chera 
dynasty, which, in a great measure, is buried in 
obscurity, both in regard to chronology as well as to 
its successive rulers, and in their attempts to throw 
light on what is obscure many writers have been 
baffled. Oar endeavours, however, have not been 
totally abortive. 

The policy of the Chera kings would appear to have 
been peace at any price and their policy ana avocations 
were decidedly more of a commercial than of a warlike 
nature. 

Though there were continual feuds between Chola 
and Chera, and occasional misunderstandings and 
quarrels with Pandya, Chera appears to have been of 
a peaoeable disposition and during any great struggle, 
retired to his Kerala possessions, which Sways afforded 
him an asylum from its peculiar situation, it being a 
well known fact that south Kerala is the only province 
in India which has escaped foreign invasion. 

It is seen that the Maiayalam country afforded an 
asylum to the Pandyan long whenever his kingdom 
was invaded by his enemies. And it is perhaps in 
consequence of this, and their friendly relations, that 
Chera is confounded with Pandya by some persons, 
and the one taken for the other. These are the two 
kingdoms known to the earliest European travellers. 

Ptolomey the author of Periplus, Marco Polo f Strabo, 
and other early writers, allude to these two kingdoms 
as existing in the Peninsula of India. 

The Chera dynasty continued in power, though 
constantly engaged in warfare with its neighbours 
Pandya and uhola, till central Chera was overrun 
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by tho Konga Rajahs; the original dynasty of Ghera 
then finally retired to its southern possessions, and 
joined the family residing in the south (Trayanoore). 
Many seem to suppose that Konga is identical with 
Ghera, but in our opinion it iB not. For these two 
dynasties, Konga and Chera, are separate families. 
The Kongaa having invaded and ruled over a part 
of Chera, came to be considered as the kings of Chera 
itself; but several local and circumstantial facts prove 
the absurdity of this supposition. 

The very word Konga will show that that dynasty 
had its origin in the north about Cone an. 

The names of the kings of the Konga dynasty greatly 
differ from those of the Chera. The names ana titles 


of the kings of the former dynasty ore so unlike those 
of the Cheras, that it is impossible to suppose that Malla 
Deva, Trivicr&ma Deva, Kumara Deva, Givuda Deva, 
&c. t men with titles mostly of Canarese origin were 
kings of Ghera. 

It is also noteworthy that the name Kongani Vurmah 
is often applied to the Konga kings, and not even once 
to the Cheras. The word Kongani, we find, is used 
in naming the inhabitants of Concan; for instance, 
the whole community who emigrated from Canara to 
Malabar and settled at Cochin, Alleppy, &o., &c«, is 
oalled Kongani. 

All the great deeds, easanazns, as well as stone 
inscriptions of this early periodgiven by Chera kings, 
begin with Sree Veera Kerala Chakrawthy, or Ghera 
Marven Thribhuvana Chakravarthy, while all the 
Konga deeds of grants, &c., begin with Sret Veera 
Raya Chakravarthy. 

The word Bays, which appears along with the 
names of all Konga kings and which does not even in 
a single instance appear with the names of either the 
Kerala or Chera longs, is an additional proof of the 
former being Canarese. The word also often occurs 
in the of the people of the north Canarese and 
Tetogu countries. Tho king of Chera has for his title 
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0BA7. Kulasekhara Perumai, which is a title boras by the 
^4^ Mandate kings as already said, bat such an appellation 
could scarcely be found in other countries or in that 

E xt of the Chera country which was assumed by the 
onga Rajakal. 

It is also to be observed that in the southern part 
of Chera, no Konga inscriptions are to be found in 
any of the temples or other places, while there are 
many inscriptions connected with the Ohera grants. 
That Ohera and Konga are not one, has been main¬ 
tained by the Revd. Mr, Taylor in his addendum to 
the translation of the Konga Desa RajakaL* 

This conclusion is supported by the statement 
of Camper, a Tamil Poet, attached to the court of 
Ohola, who flourished in the 7th century and who is 
the author of the popular Tamil work called Dumper 
Ramayana. This Poet defines the boundaries of the 
Chera and Konga possessions separately in his poem, 
and states that Chera is the kingdom which lies between 
Pulney, Thenoaai, Calient, ana the sea extending over 
an area of eight hundred miles, while Konga, he points 
out to be a smaller one, extending to 120 miles and 
situated within the limits of Thafamalah, Yygavoor, 
VaHikunnu and Kulithalay. 


These two dynasties had their separate capitals; 
Ohera haying Salem, 1 Thirnavanam, Chera Maha Devi, 
VaJliyoor Ktlac&ud, Ac., in the south Breevahimcode 
(Travailcore) and Thiravananthapuram (Trevandrum) 
Kolicode (Calicut) Ac., in the west. The Konga had 
Scandapuiim or Talioaud or Dalavapuram for its 
capitals. The Herd. W. Taylor observes in his criti¬ 
cism of Ur. Dowson, “that the boundaries riven 
“by Professor Wilson and quoted from Dowson (Des. 
“Data. Int., p. 62) may be allowed to pass as a general 
11 approximation, only supposing that Chera and Kon- 
“ffanaud, have been at some period one. It ben 
“however the question, because it proceeds on the 


* Xrina Journal of Litonfctrt aid Beitace, Yol 7. 
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u assumption, in the catalogue, that the Konga Dm 
u Rajakal is a history of the Chera Rajahs; which 
M I submit it is not; but only of a few rulers of 
“Konganaud before the latter was conquered by 
° the Ohola kings. I cannot submit to Dr. Francis 
“ Buchanan's authority, unless I were assured that he 
4f too has not confounded Konganaud and Chera Desa 
“ together.” 

A further proof is the caste of the two dynasties. 
The Konga Rajahs belong to the Reddy caste, while 
the Chera.kings are Kshatrias; a foot to be borne in 
mind, as we shall have to speak of it hereafter. 

Konga, we see, was conquered by the Cbolas, 
Oissallaa, Hari Hara Raya dynasty and Veeranara- 
singa Raya dynasty. And in the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries A.D., we find that the Konga kings 
Narasinga II., (1237—1278) and Hari Hara Raya, 
(1867—1891) exacted tribute from the Chera or 
Kerala kings. This proves that the Chera dynasty 
had not become extinct, but that it existed in its 
southern possessions of Kerala (Travancore) in the 
18th and 14th centuries, and retained the name Chera. 
The list of sovereigns in the Travancore calendar also 
bears testimony to this fact. 

The remnant of the Chera kingdom appears to be 
then extended to the Mysore Frontier on the north, 
the District of Salem on the east, the Travancore 
coast up to Calicut on the north-west, as described 

S Mr. Dowson in his account of Chera. This was 
* latter kingdom of Chera called Travancore, in our 
opinion. 

It must have been at this period that the old Chera 
was finally incorporated with Travancore and its ori¬ 
ginal name Chera forgotten. 

Now Chera is generally recognized as Kerala or 
Travancore. Many eminent, ancient and modern 
authors indiscriminately use the one for the other. 
In his manuscript translation Mr. Taylor often writes 

fi 
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obi?. Chera for Travancore* and vice ram. In the odleo- . 
tioni from the Asiatic Journals, page 484, the same 
use of the term is made. Other facts can be adduced 
in favor of this view. 

Almost all the southern possessions of Chera were 
included in the Travancore dominions till their oon- 

? uest by the Madura rulers, and from them by the 
larnatic Nabob. Several pagodas in Erode, Coimba¬ 
tore and Tinnevelly which were once in the kingdom 
of Chera have still inscriptions on their granite walls 
commemorating the names of Chera, and Travancore 
kings; and besides, there is still a village called “ Chera 
Maha Devi” in the Ambasamudram Talook of the 
Tinnevelly District,*where we see, to the present 
day, the site on which the Chera king’s palace once 
stood. In this locality, there are also villages built 
and presented to Brahmans by the Chera kings and in 
the possession of the descendants of the original reci¬ 
pients, deeds of grants are to be found. 

In Chera Maha Devi, Thencasi, Kalacaud, Thrikanan- 
kudy, Valliypor, 4c., the Travancore Rajahs resided 
up to the seventeenth century, a fact dearly proved by 
documents and inscriptions. 

Though there are numerous inscriptions of earlier 
dates in almost all the renowned pagodas between 
Coimbatore and' Tinnevelly, we shall notice a few 
of the later ones, as our object is to prove the amalga¬ 
mated state of Chera with Travancore, and its conti¬ 
nuance in that condition ;— 

1. An inscription on the inner stone-wall of the 
Chera Maha Devi Pagoda, dated Malayalam or Kolhun 
year 614 (1439 A.D.) commemorating a grant by the 
Travanoore King Chera Oodiah Marthanda Vurnxah 
to the pagoda at that dace while the grantee was 
residing in the Chera Mana Deri palace. 

a Ffcndrt Dmub m fcha Uadum (wintry; San Dana thft fern* 
flora and lt*]a j*1m» soon t r y. 

Taylor 1 ! Kioucripla Tmufatfcs, VoL X, piftH. 
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“2; j yx R On the large beQ at Thrikanankudy, 
denoting that the bell wbb presented by the Travaa- 
oore king Adithiya Vurmah. 


If 8. Commemorating a grant to the pagoda 

by king Marthanda Vurmah while residing in the 
Veera Pandyan Palace at Kalacaud, 


fl 4. Jg f* Commemorating a grant of land to the 
pagoda at MannarkovO by the same king Marthanda 
Vurmah, and also making provisions for lighting a 
lamp in the palace where the king’s uncle died.* 


" & uS*x5: Commemorating a grant of land to the 
pagoda of Chera Chola Pandyswaram in Thrikaloor 
near Atwar Tinnevelly, by Marthanda Vurmah, Rajah 
of Travancore/ 1 


We have already said that the king of Travancore 
is styled <c Thiruadikel” (sacred feet) to denote his 
sanctity, and his kingdom “Vanavanaud” (abode of 
Devas) which was corrupted into Venaud, a term 
now commonly used for Travancore. The antiquity 
of this appellation “ Thiruadi” is seen from a copper 
plate in the possession of a Brahman in the village 
of Chera Maha Devi, one of the old capitals of the 
Chera king. The history of this plate runs thus: 
It would seem that a Telugu Brahman, commonly 
known by the name of Kunnadia, received a donation 
of a large number of gold coins from the Maha Bajah 
Prathapa Rudra of Veloor; that this Brahman, by the 
advice of the sage Agastyar, who resided on a lull in 
Thiruadi Desam (Travancore), built an anicut (still in 
existence) across the Thambraverni river, and opened 
an irrigation canal from that spot to the extent of 
about twenty-one miles; that with the surplus money 
he built a sathram at Chera M a h a Devi for feeding a 
certain number of Brahmans daily, and that he 
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appointed the holder of the copper plate as. the per* 
petual manager of that institution* 

A oopy of the copper sasanum in question was pro¬ 
cured by us. It purports to have been executed bv 
Narayanappaya of the Kunnadian family of Bharad- 
waja Gothram (line) of Brahmans, professing the Big 
Veda, and who received a donation called Kalapnrusha 
Danum from Maha Rajah Qajapathi Prathapa Rudra 
Bayer, who reigned at Yeloor j that he, the recipient, 
resolving to perform some charity with the money 
proceeded to Thrippatbi, and on invoking Venoata- 
ohala Bwamy, obtained that deity’s blessing and in 
accordance with the commands of the swamy, he 
repaired to the southern kingdom called Thiruadi 
Dee am (Travanoore country) where on the Malaya- 
ohala mountain, he met the sage Agaetyar by whose 
order he excavated an irrigation canal for the bene¬ 
fit of the Brahmans: with, the surplus money he 
resolved to institute a sathram for the daily feeding of 
Brahmans and accordingly constructed a building on 
the southern banks of the Thambravemi, and on 
the western side of Chera-Maha-Deri—Alalriyappen 
Swamy Kovjl: Narayana Pillay, the son of Gopala 
PiUay, Brahman of Sreevatsa Gothram (line), profess¬ 
ing the Tajur Veda, and residing in the old Tillage 
or Brahman hamlet, built by Cheren Perumai Bajah, 
was entrusted with the management of this sathram, a 
perpetual grant being made to Narayana Pillay by this 
copper plate document, executed on Thursday, Shra- 
wava aaterism, Punchami Aushada month, Sowmmya 
Kama year of Kali 8842, (242 A.D.) for the mainte¬ 
nance of the sathram of certain lands purchased for 
2567 Kali Tuga Ramen* Madura vella fanams, together 
with nine slaves of the soil at the rate of one hundred 
and thirty five-fianams accompanied by a scale of the 
daily expenditure to be made and mentioning a fixed 
sum as remuneration to the Superintendent Narayana 
Pillay. 


* Om KaU Tug* faatai U etill the currency of Ttataucot*, 
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The antiquity of this plate may be proved by the cant* 
wording of the inscription. A Brahman is not called 
now-a-aayS Pillay, whereas such a term was used in 
ancient tunes. 

To this sathram, pepper was to be supplied from 
Travanoore as that spice was a produce of that country 
and could not be obtained without the king’s permis¬ 
sion. It was given grads, and in the year 970 M.E. 

(1795 A-D-), three years previous to his death, the 
old Hama Bajah ordered a commutation price of one 
hundred and eighty Kali fanams to be paid to the 
sathram, which sum is paid to the present time. 

Thus we have traced the history of the Travanoore 
dynasty in an unbroken line, from the earliest period, 
and brought it down through all the four Yugazns. 

Ignorant of the foregoing history, and dwelling 
exclusively on local and untrustworthy information, 
many seem to have labored under mistaken ideas and 
have been misleading the public as to the antiquity 
and origin of Travanoore, its dynasty, its caste, and 
its position amongst- the present Hindu rulers of 
Southern India. 

In narrating the ancient history of this peculiarly 
remarkable kingdom, in chronological order, various 
particulars have been left out, and as such may be 
interesting to the reader, and may tend to dissipate 
many false impressions, we shall go back to the earnest 
period once more. 

The general impression in regard to the dynasty of 
Travanoore appears to be t hat it iB the creation of 
Oheraman Perianal, axid that the kingdom was his gift 
to one of his sons named Veers Keralen from whom 
the dynasty originated. Bui no authentic accounts 
can be found to support this view in any reliable work. 1 

Kerala Ulppathy is the only work which gives any 
information regarding the kingdom of Kenuatn, but 
the greater portion of this work seems to have been 
derived from Kerala Mahatmyam, 
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Kerala Ulppathy was composed by Thunchathu 
Ramanujan, oommonly known as Ramon Bluthashan* 
who flourished about the seventeenth century of the 
Christian Bra. This work, like many other Malayslam 
produotdous of this renowned author, is a compilation 
from the Mahotmayam above alluded to. 


The original compilation of the author must have 
had several interpolations and changes made in it, 
especially as there appear now-a-days copies of several 
Kerala Ulppathiea written in different Bklee, and each 
differing from the other in its account of Kerala. In 
such interpolations, numerous discrepancies and glaring 
mistakes are visible, for we find the interpolators, 
in their anxiety to prove the correctness of their 
accounts, confusing occurrences of modem with those 
of ancient days. Eor instance, Cheraman Perumal, 
who lived ana ruled in the fourth century A.D., as 
recorded even in the version of the Kerala Ulppathy 
itself, and corroborated by Cona Thoma, an eve wit¬ 
ness, is said to have fought with Anagoondy Krishna 
Bow of Beejnuggur. The Beejnuggur dynasty flou¬ 
rished, or rather came into power, only in the ninth 
century A.D., while Krishna Bayer ruled Southern 
India m the sixteenth century. 

Besides, in this work, many events of Parasu Benia’s 
period have been introduced as if they occurred'in the 
Perumal period. 

It is obvious tha£ on sucka work as the Kerala 
Ulppathy, little reliance can be placed. But, however, 
we will try to sift out the trustworthy portion of its 
contents* and chronicle briefly the origin or the Perumal 
period. 

It would appear that after the retirement of Parasu 
Rama from Keralam* the Brahmans rose in power* 
shook off the yoke of the Kerala kings and commenced 
their own rue within the limit* or their sixty-four 
gramams. In the first century B.O., the peopleof 
the sixty-four gramams convened a congress ana after 
holding a r consultation, resolved to estabHsh four 
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divisions of their gramams, called Kalahaina which 
division they denominated—Parinchaloor, Payennoor, 
Farppoor and Changaniyoor respectively. Thus, the 
Bramnamoal possession within the gramams was ruled 
for a very long time. But owing to dissension amongst 
them, anarchy and misrule prevailed, and the Brah¬ 
mans again resolved to have a President called 
BakshapumsheUi appointed to each of these four 
Kaiakajns, for a term of three rears. This form of 
rule continued far a considerably long period, and 
these Presidents who were also oalled Numpiea 
(trustees), were paid at the rate of one-sixth of the 
produce of the land. But considering that they had 
each only three years tenure of office they availed 
themselves of their position to amass wealth for them¬ 
selves and thus brought on ruinous results. The 
Brahman community finally resolved to introduce a 
system of eleotive Government and to appoint a ruler 
for a term of twelve years, but disputes having arisen 
at the election, they at last determined to apply to the 
king Cheren or Keralen and so proceeded to Ceyapu- 
ram (Coimbatore) and brought from thence a Viceroy 
called Ceya Perumal to Keralam. 

The name of this Perumal, the Kerala Ulppathy says, 
was u Oheraman Keralen ” a Kahatria, and ne was the 
long of Malanaud (Malayalam). The date of his 
installation is said in the work, according to a certain 
' astronomical mode of calculation, to have been in 
the Kali year 8316 (216 A.D.) It further observes 
that in all twenty-five Perumals ruled over Keralazxu 
The last Perumal finished his rule as stated in this 
work, in Kali year 8628 (426 A.D.) and so the Peru¬ 
mal period we may consider to have been two hundred 
and twelve years. 

JSven in the Kerala Ulppathy, it is not said that 
the Tr&vanoore dynasty was descended from the 
Perumal or that the kingdom of Travanoore was a gift 
from Cheraman to the present dynasty, neither does 
it say that the king of Travanoore was a Sudrs. We 
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wonder therefore how, , and upon what authority, the 
authors of the “ Land of the Fefnm&la" and the u TmH 
of Charity" and other learned writers state that the 
Rajah of Travanoore is a Sndra. If these authors wiO 
but search the Sanscrit works, wherein an account of 
Korala or even of any other kingdoms in Southern 
India is given, they will be obliged to acknowledge that 
they are in the wrong as no mention is made therein 
as regards the caste of the Travanoore sovereigns 
except that they are Soma Yamsa Kshatrias. 

In the Kerala Ulppathy itself will be found, ou care¬ 
ful examination, that the Travanoore and Kolathnaud 
dynasties were in existence at the close of Cheraman’s 
rule, and that Cheraman had simply recognised thoae 
dynasties but did not make a grant of the kingdom 
to them. * 

In the days of Parasu Rama and during the sway of 
the Travanoore Kulasekhara Penunals as Emperors of 
Keralam, several local chieftains appear to have been 
nominated, partly by Parasu Rama himself, and partly 
by the Kerala emperor to assist him in the adminis¬ 
tration. So these chieftains were all holding their 
various possessions at the beginning of the reromal 
vioeroyalty. 

The very fact of the Brahmans asking for a 
Viceroy from the king of Chera and that monarch 
appointing a Pernmal (a member of his own family) 
as Viceroy, proves that the king of Chera was the 
legitimate owner of v Keralam. 


Kerala Ulppathy mentions the names of Pandya and 
Chela Penunals at intervals acting as Vioeroys during 
the Vioeregal period of two hundred and odd years. 
This may be correct, as there had been often wars 
between Chera, Chela and Pandya, and thesr three 
kingdoms have been ruled alternately by those powers, 
ana hence perhaps the cause of the appointment of 
Viceroys from those kingdoms. Though there have 
been such changes of rule, in the Chera country, 
the title of the Viceroys in Keralam was unchanged 
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all along, as will be seen from the fact that the first chat. 
and last Perumals retained the title of “Cheraman 
Perumals” they being members of the Ohera royal 
family, for, as said above, the Kerala Ulppaihy states 
that the first Perumal was from Ceyapuram (Coimba¬ 
tore), and his name was “ Cheraman Keralan' 1 and that 
he was a Kahatria. The name of the last Cheraman 
Perumal was Bhaskara Eevi Vurmah also a Kshatria 
by caste. Eevi Vurmah and Kerala Vurmah are 
names borne generally by the members of the Tra- 
vancore royal family. In the Cochin Rajah's family, 
which is believed to be descended from the last 
Perumal, such names are also commonly found. 

Neither the Kerala Ulppathy nor any other work 
ahowB that the Travanoore sovereign had ever been 
subject to the rule of the Perumals. On the other 
hand, the Perumals considered the sovereigns of 
Travancore as their superior authority. 

Local and traditional information appears to have 
misled a good Sanscrit scholar, Pachu Moothathu, 
alluded to in the Preface; he has fallen into an error, 
as it would seem from his small pamphlet in the 
Malay alam language published by him in the Malaya- 
lam year 1043, wherein he says that the kingdom of 
Travanoore was established under the auspices of 
Cheraman Perumal, that it was given as a gift to 
his son Veera Kerala Vurmah by his third wife in 
the Kali year 3412 (311 AJX), and that since then 
the kingdom flourished. If he had only taken the 
trouble he would have found that Cheraman Perumal 
was installed in his vice-regal office not before the Kali 
year 3446, as has been shown. We do not know 
upon what authority our author has arrived at such 
an extraordinary conclusion. We have already shown 
that the kingdom of Travanoore was in existence on the 
advent of the Perumals. The author appears to be 
laboring under a mistaken idea when fre asserts that 
Cheraman Perumal is an individual title and that h* 
was a king. He seems to have been ignorant of the 

6 
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our. fact that Cheraman Perumal is the name of the 
Viceroy sent out to Keralam by the king of Chera to 
govern his Kerala Province, The only inference one 
can draw from the author’s erroneous statement is 
that he, like many other Sanscrit and Tamil authors 
of £ uthem India and especially of Kerslam, derived 
his data, in composing tie work, from local and 
hearsay information, embellishing it with ideas and 
statements supplied by bis own imagination, a practice 
common among Sanscrit authors. 

In Kerslam, Cheraman Perumal was reckoned as the 
greatest and the most powerful emperor in the realm. 
He was a pure Kshatna of the solar race and to con¬ 
nect a royal family with such a personage was thought 
to be thehighest honor in Keralam as was the case with 
the Cochin royal family. Consequently, under such 
an impression, our author must have composed his 
work. The Sanscrit scholars in Keralam generally 
begin their education from their earliest years. After 
mastering a little Grammar, they are taught the 
Kavyems, i. e., poetical compositions founded upon the 
Puranas. In tins study, they are made to pay attention 
to Grammar and none at all to facts. From Kavyem, 
the scholar turns to the study of the Natakum, Drama¬ 
tical works, and afterwards to the Alumkarara and 
Tharkam, Logic and Bhetoric. When these studies 
are over, the scholar considers that he has completed 
his Sanscrit education and is perfect in all knowledge. 
He then begins to compose Shlokazns (stanzas), not 
on facts, but simply upon fiction, as his ideas suggest 
to him. Acquiring at the same time a Puranio know* 
lodge, he tnes to become an author, and begins to 
write all bis conclusions on his own fancies, 

while he is utterly ignorant of Geography or History., 
He draws profusely on the Puranio accounts of animJs 
speaking, norses drawing chariots in the air, or going 
on wings in the firmament, and so forth, fie is 
unable tospeakasto historic facts which every man of 
intdligenoe ought to know, neither can he say how 
far the land he lives in, extends, and what nations 
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inhabit the various countries of the world. But he chat. 
ia able to tall in. a minute the names of the fifty-six 
kingdoms in the Bharatha Khandam. He would also 
repeat the names of the kings who ruled those king¬ 
doms in the past three Yugams (ages), and the com¬ 
mencement of the present; Kali Yuxram so far as the 
Puranas describe them and beyond that he oan go 
no further. He knows nothing of modern history 
and the existence of the European kingdoms and 
their kings, since the Puranas do not treat of them, 
neither does he know much of his own land nor any 
modem accounts concerning it. He is ignorant of 
the early visits of foreigners to India such as the 
Phoenicians, Egyptians, Greeks and Romans. He is 
in the dark as to who Alexander the Great was, 
when he lived, what were his achievements, and 
when he visited India; neither is he aware of the 
rule in India, of the Nunda, Monrya, Chalookya, 
Kalabhoorya, Ohola, Chera, Pandya, Kadamba, Belala 
Raya and other dynasties, the Hohamedan oonquest 
and rule, and lastly, the extraordinary enterprise of a 
handful of English merchants and their wonderful 
military exploits, by whioh they finally became the 
masters of this vast empire. To obtain such inform¬ 
ation and knowledge, English education is the easiest 
road, and a 8 an sent scholar of the present day, without 
any knowledge of English cannot, shine as an author 
of a useful work and procure the approbation of the 
public by a work luce that composed by Pachu 
Moothathu. 

Though we have clearly shown the origin of the 
Travancore dynasty citing unquestionable authorities, 
yet for the satisfaction of Pachu Moothathu, as well as 
of A. Sashiah Saetri, O.8.I., the late Dewan of Tra- 
vanccre, who, confiding in the statements of Paohu 
Moothathu sanctioned the publication of erroneous 
accounts in the English calendar of Travancore for the 
year 1877, we shall give further evidence and proof 
to show that the Travancore king was in existence and 
in power on the advent of the Perumali. 
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The ancient copper plates in the possession of the 
Syrian Christians or Cottayam and the Jews of Cochin 
(copies of which with reliable translations have been 
published in the Madras Literary and Asiatic Journals 
of Science and Literature, No: 30, pages 116 to 164) 
contain grants which were made by three of the 
Cheranun Pernmals, including the last Perumal 
Bhaskara fieri Vunnah. They shew that the Peru* 
mala considered the king of Trarsncore the first 
sovereign in Keraiam, so much so that the three Peru- 
mals, viz., Sree Veera Raghava Perumal, Sthanu Bevi 
Guptha Perumal, and Sree Bhaskara fievi Vunnah 
Perumal (the last of these is the one commonly called 
the Oherainan PennAal), whose names the copper plates 
bear, invariably bring the name of the king of Tnm- 
oore as the first power to witness their deeds; nay, 
one of them Sthanh Bevi Guptha aayB that “that 
document, was executed with the sanction of the 
Trav&ncore sovereign,” and in making allusion to the 
king, uses the honorific term “ Vanaud Iyean Adikel 
Tuuadikel.’’ The prefix “Iyean*’ denotes the su¬ 
perior authority of the king. 1 In these ancient oopper 
plates the names of all the subordinate chiefs are 
introduced with the exception of those of the Cochin 
Rajah and the Zamorin, who were therefore not then 
chiefs at all, t. 1 e., at the time when the documents 
were executed by the Perumals. 


As the Cochin Rajah was the creature of the Peru¬ 
mal and is said to have been his heir 1 as authoritatively 
acknowledged, that Rajah could not have been in 
power at the time, a fact which the Jewish plate fully 
corroborates. The Eranadu mentioned in the docu¬ 
ment cannot be accepted as being the Zamorin of Cali¬ 
cut, if we are to place any reliance in the versions of 
the Kerala Ulppathy wherein it is distinctly said that 


1 The Traraooore king is still called Vend Adifal "the adorable 
feat of Vanadn." Madras tonal ot Idtanfeora ud Scweoo, No. 90, 
pa«t 190. 

X Cochin Administration Report for 1875, page i 
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tiie Zamorin was created by the last Perumal who chap. 
granted him his own sword and two small pieces of 
ground called Colioode and Chullicaud and invested 
him with regal power (Kerala Ulppathy, pages 42 
and 43.) 

There appears to have been a good deal of dis¬ 
cussion as to the dates of these documents, as well 
as to the use of such words as Anjuwannam and 
Manigramam in these plates. I think it will not be 
out ox place here to say a few words on theBe relies of 
an ancient period. We find on consulting a learned 
Astronomer of Travanoore, that the date of the first 
document is Kali year 3831 (230 A.D.) This was 
found by an astronomical process, calculated from the 
data given in the first document, the working of which 
cost no small labor to the Astronomer. The period 
and date specified in the plate is 21st Meenam, Satur¬ 
day, Bohiiu Asteriam, Jupiter in Caprioomus. This 
phenomenon occurs once in 12 years. From this cur¬ 
rent Kali year, the Astronomer calculated back to the 
first day of the Kali year, and from that day he calcu¬ 
lated forwards and ascertained the year in which 
Jupiter was in Caprioomus on the 21st of the month 
of Meenam, Saturday, Bohini Asteriam, and by this 
process, he fixed the Kali year 3331 to be the date on 
which all the given conditions were found to exist. 

From this, it may be inferred that this document 
was executed by the successor of the first Perumal 
Cheraman Keralen,* for the date given in the Kerala 
Ulppathy of the installation of Ceya Perumal is Kali 
year 3316 (216 A.D.), so that this document was 
executed fourteen years after the commencement of 
the Perumal Viceroyalty. 

The author finds that the calculation of the Astro¬ 
nomer agrees with that of Kookel Keloo Nair, the 
late Munsiff of Calicut, as published in the Madras 
Journal of literature and Science, Vol. 5, No. 9, New 
Series. 

* Kenli Ulppathy, PH* 10, CottajamO. M. P ran, Edit., IMS. 
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chip. Plate No. I shows that Veera Kerala Chuckravarthy 
was the first of the line, and the rule of this dynasty 
existed without interruption for many hundred thou¬ 
sands of years. Now in the faoe of this valuable 
evidence can any other power in Keralam claim haying 
originated the title of Veera Kerala than the Chera 
or xravancore dynasty. It would be ridiculous to 
say that the title Veera Kerala belonged to the Cochin 
dynasty, whose origin is shown by the Kerala Ulppathy 
and corroborated by the Copper Plate No. 3, as well as 
the Cochin Administration Report to haye been from 
the Perumal period. 

Our aocount of Manigramam and An juwannam varies 
materially from those of numerous other writers. We 
think that Manigramam is a distinction given to the 
Syrian Christians by the Perumals, as they were then 
regarded as a class of respectable people. Parasu 
Rama divided Keralam into sixty-four Brahman 
“ gramams” each having a particular name, but to the 
new community of Syrians, the second Perumal must 
have granted a gram am, denominated Manigramam, 
with the title of a Principality* as a distinctive 
name, the head of the community being invested with 
the dignity of citizenship. Mani in Tamil means a 
gem and is applied to all things of peculiar excellence. 
We find from ,the copy of the plate in Tamil in¬ 
serted in the abovementioned Journal the following:— 
“Makothayer Pattanathoo Eravicorttenaya Chera- 
maneloka Peroomchattikoo Manigramaypat&m Koo- 
duthome” the liter&l translation of whicn is:— Cf We 
have granted to Eravi Cortten of Makothaperpatnom, 
the grand merchant of Gheraman world, the high 
office of Manigramamshm.” “ Pat turn” is a word used 
both in Tamil and in Malayalam and, according to 
Bailey’s Malayalam Dictionary, means “ ordination” 
u a high office or dignity.” 

• Still I thofljbt znrnlf justified in eattlng Hsmgrtaua * ClmjtiAQ. 
Principality. The Eerd. Piet, Madras Journal of lotwteie end 
SoiewM, No. 30, peg* 146. 
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The translation of this plate bj the Bev. H. Gundert chap. 
as given in page 118 of the Journal appears to be 
correct, but with a slight difference. Mr. Gundert’s 
translation is:— 11 We have given to Eravi Cortten of 
Maha Deverpatnam (henceforward to be called grand 
merchant of the Cheraman world) the lordship of 
Maaigramam.” 


The original settlements of the Syrian community 
appear to nave been at Makoth&yerpatnam, near the 
port of Cranganore, and Curakkeni Kollum at Quilon. 
This community continue to this day to call themselves 
the residents of Curakkeni Kollum and Makothaver- 
patnam. This last name may be linked with that of the 
Chera king styled Makothayer, as we find it stated in 
the Tamil Peria Purana, a celebrated work very 
popular in the Tamil countries, that the Chera king 
named Makothayer lived at Thim Vunjeecolum, near 
Kodungalore, and ruled the Malanaua (M&layalam 
country) with great success, for a considerable length 
of time. Hence we conclude that & town 


near 


Kodungalore, must have been established in honor of 
this king under the name of Makothayerpatnam and 
probably it was there that the Syrian community 
ablished themselves at first.* 


In like manner, the author is of opinion that 
Anjuwamam, alluded to in the plate in possession of 
the Cochin- Jews, is a distinction given to the Jews. 
Warn am is not here intended for colour as the Jews 
understand it, but caste. There were already four 
Wamams, Brahmans, Kshatrias, Yysias, and Sudras, 
The Jews, when they came to Kerslam, were considered 
as a peculiar nation, and the Brahmans and others 


* “Curakkeni Kollum.’' Tradition w fetes that the Syrians come to 
this oountry in two bodies, one party landed near the modem Quilon 
at a place now engulphed by toe sea. the other at Kodungalore or 
Dsrerpatiuuii. Tbs practice in documents observed trn within 
the last 60 yean was invanably to mark to which of these two bodies 
a Syrian belonged,” Madras Journal of Literature and Soienoe, No. SO, 
page 146. 

The Eevd. Pest of Mavaliknray. 
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chip, seeing their strict observances of religious rites and 
knowing not how to designate them, styled them 
Anjuwarnam, that is, the fifth caste. This, the last 
Perumal had publicly recognized in his grant by the 
third copper plate, creating one of the community as 
the heaa of tneir village. Plate No. 2 supports the 
Conclusion that Anjuwarnam is a title of the Jewish 
Principality. 

In Keralam the carpenter, blacksmith, goldsmith 
and brazier castes are all collectively called Nanku 
ffarnnm, (four sorts of castes.) 

The Lubbays (Mahomedans) of the South, prefix 
Anjuwarnam to their names in all their deeds and 
documents. This the author thinks is a continuance 
of the Jewish designation adopted by the Southern 
Mahomedans, who must have been converts from the 
Jewish faith after the* establishment of Mahomedanism 
in South Ker&Iam. 

The plates are properly arranged in the Journal 
No. 30. The last document was executed in the Kali 
year 3481, and Or. Day seems to be correct in his cal* 
dilations in this respect. 

Cheraman Perumal assumed his viceregal power, 
according to the Keral Ulppathy and other accounts, in 
the Kali year 3445 (345 A.D*;, and the copper plate 
document referred to above was executed in the 36th 
year of his reign. The “ Yadir” 2nd year, mentioned 
in the plate, is not a cycle as has been supposed by 
many, but we conclude it to be tbe second century of 
the Perumal period, for this agrees with the fact that 
the Perumal period commenced in 216 A.D.; 100 
yean afterwards ends the first century of the reign of 
the Perumals. The last Perumal having oome to the 
vioeroyalty in 345 A.D, naturally wrote the document 
or rather executed it in the second oentury of the 
Perumal period, and in the 36th year of Ida rule in 
tiie K al i year 8481.* 


• *1 mxA erf PAvnila,” pff« SIS. 
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By the peculiar mode of calculating dates on chap. 
astronomical principles in India, errors are very eei- 
dom Kkely to occur. For in a work, or in a stanza, a 
particular sentence is laid down for discovering the 
date on which such work or atanza was produced, and 
the calculation is made entirely by an astronomical 
process, every letter being numbered agreeably to the 
roles of Astronomy. 

Primary education throughout Keralam commences 
with h study of the elements of Astronomy, and till 
the youth is taught Kavyem, his time is exclusively 
devoted to astronomical problems, and he thus learns 
to caioulate the exact time of the rising of the sun, 
moon and stars. Even during the grammatical and 
Kavyem studies he is continually taught calculations 
regarding the planets and soon acquires the knowledge 
of finding out the dates of eclipses. Under these 
circumstances, the astronomical calculation of the 
Natives is considered to be generally correct and 
seldom wrong. 

Thus we have cited additional proof that the dynasty 
of Travancore existed before the rerumal period; that 
the southern-most part of Keralam now known as 
Travancore, was not a division made at the time 
in favour of the Travancore dynasty; and that the origin 
of Travancore cannot be dated from the Kali year 8412, 
as Pachu Moothathu and the compiler of the Travan¬ 
core calendar would have us believe. 

Another fact deducible from these documents is, 
that the statement in the Kerala Ulppathy regarding 
the division of Kerala by the last Perumal is without 
foundation and here we cannot do better than quote 
the opinion of the learned Malayalam scholar, Dr. 
Gunderfc, on this important point;— 

u That whole part of the Kerala Ulppathy in which 
“ the present dynasties of Malayalam are represented 
41 as dating their origin from the last Perumal’s distribu- 
u tion of the country, is fully disproved by this and the 
<f Jewish document, and the relation of the Kerala 

7 
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“ Hahatmyam, according to which the several families 
11 were plaoed here and there by Panuni Hama for the 
M purpose of protecting certain temples and Brahmin 
“ villages, comes muon nearer to the truth, if we 
11 understand by Parasu Hama the old time of Brah- 
H manical rule.” 

Indeed the Kerala Ulppafchj is the only work which 
gives any account regarding Keralam down to the 
modern period, the Kerala Hahatmyam treating 
exclusively of Parasu Rama's period. Of this period, we 
have no other accounts whatever. The Kerua Mahat- 
myaxn says that Parasu Rama appointed a Samunda, 
aa manager, to almost every pagoda in Keralam. 
The famines of these governors of the temples assumed 
power in oourse of time, and became petty chiefs 
under the supreme sovereign, the king of Travanoore, 
whom Parasu Rama had invited and installed as 
already Bhown. The families of these Kshatrias are 
still called Kuril Adhikarikel or Koril of whom the 
Cochin Rajah is one. This Rajah's caste name is 
Koriladhikarikal or Koril,* and in issuing his writ he 
adopts designation. All the Kshatria families of 
his caste who are now found in Keralam, divested of 
royalty, are called Thirupaud.t 

While we have histories of the Pandya and Chola 
kingdoms, we have no separate history of Chera apart 
from Kerala, a fact which proves that Chera being 
embodied with Kerala, a history of the former is 
unnecessary, and consequently the Kerala Mahatmvam 
and Kerala tQppathy give only the history of Kerala. 

In the Kerala Mahatmyam, as well as in the Halassya 
Hahatinyam, Kshatrias are called Samanthas, and 
allusion* to the king of Chera and Kerala are often 
made as Samanthas. The newly created Nuznboory 
Brahmans, who are mostly residents of the locality 


* X«rik Patau* page* 78 rod 114. 

t Ita Sotahriyi or (Tirriprod, Hal.) or royil maU ii t hat from 
frtuoh JBm H%hiw Ibe Bojah of Cochin has apron*. "land of 
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between Quiloii and Korempulay, within which limits chip. 
lay the sixty-four gramams established by Parasu Rama, L 
seemed to have had no free intercourse with the royal 
family of Travanoore, whose capital was originally 
established at Kerala Pur am which subsequently was 
oalled by Parasu Rama, Sree Yardahana Purdm popu¬ 
larly known as Padmanabha Puram. 

In the division of castes by Parasu Rama, he does 
not appear to have aimed at anything like complete¬ 
ness, as he left the sections of the minor castes alone. 

But in the subsequent modifications by the renowned 
Sankara Acharyar,* there was established a particular 
class of people known by the name of Samanther, a 
degraded section of the pure Kshatrias who are 
found residing here and there between QuOon end 
Kolathnaud. These are also oalled Pandab, Unnia- 
yafchiri, Thirupaud, Ac., Ac., according to the locality 
in whioh they reside. 

The name of Samantha is mistaken for Samanthtr, 
and the Travanoore family was considered by the 
ignorant to be included in the latter class. The 
Puranas describe two classes of Kshatrias, as has been 
already shown, viz., Soorya, Samantha, and Soma 
Samantha: but in our opinion the former are now not to 
be found in Southern India, though the Cochin Rajah is 
generally called a Soorya Kshafcria. Kerala hUhat- 
myam calls the Cochin Rajah a Soorya Samantha, but 
the present dynasty having been descended from 
Cheraman Penunal, who being a member of the Chera 
family is a Soma Samantha, cannot be considered a 
Soorya Samantha, as is generally believed, and it 
consequently follows that the present dynasty of 
Cochin cannot be the same as that mentioned in the 
Mahatmyam. 

Cheraman Perumal being a member of the Chera 
dynasty which is the same as that of Travanoore, the 

* Saakcrm Aobtirnr vu bom in Kanin nod hi* tnotbar** tunilji# 

■till in friatoioe nt Ptloor mat Ponrnn. Thii mftndi ona t 
retidw ii ttiH prewired in the neighbourhood of Alwnyn. 
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chap, caste of the Cochin Rajah must of course be the same 
as that of the Trayancore royal family, as the 
original stock was both one and the same. 

Almost all the caste rites and observances of the 
Trayancore and Cochin royal families are similar 
with the exception of marriage. The former adhere 
to the original custom of marrying their females to a 
Kshatria, whereas the latter have adopted the system 
of marrying their females to Numboory Brahmans. 
Both of these modes are sanctioned by the Sastras. 

There is scarcely any difference in the observances 
of the Shodasa Kriya (sixteen ceremonies to be per¬ 
formed from birth up to marriage) between the Brah¬ 
mans and the Kshatria*. These ceremonies are duly 
performed by the Trayancore and Cochin royal fami¬ 
lies. The male members of both families wear the 
Brahmanical emblem called Poonunool. 

A Samanthren of the class alluded to, cannot wear 
the Poonunool. For instance, the Zamorin being a 
Bamanther is not permitted to wear the Brahmanical 
thread. He cannot, by caste observances, even touch 
a Brahman or Kshatria without the taint of contamina¬ 
tion. Whereas the royal families of Trayancore and 
Cochin, being both Kahatrias, move among and 
associate freely with the highest class of Numboory 
Brahmans and both have as their menial servants 
Numboories and other Brahmans. 

The names of the ™1* members of the Travancore 
royal family and those of the Cochin house are similar, 
and there is the striking fact that the* name of Veera 
Kerala Vurmah, the first king of Kerala, is adopted 
by the Cochin dynasty on its coming to power. 

That Veera Kerala was the name of the first Emperor 
of Keralam, who was of the Chera dynasty, has been 
already proved by various authorities. A modem 
writer (Kookel Kelao Nair MunBiff) observes in his 
memorandum to the Madras Journal of Literature and 
Science, that " it is difficult to team the clear history 
44 of the family of Veera Kerala, but from various 
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44 Sanscrit and other works such as the Mahatmyam, 
14 Ulppathy, and others, it appears pretty dearly, n we 
44 reject obvious tables, that rarasu Bams, a Brahman, 
41 eventually gained possession of the country from 
44 Veera Kerala's descendants and after improving it 
44 to a great extent, introduced therein his own caste 
44 people to whom he ultimately committed its govern- 
44 ment.” 

Dr, Oundert, a generally acknowledged authority, is 
of the same opinion that Kerala was the appellation 
belonging to Chera (Travancore). He says that 
“ Cheraman is the name of the whole dyhasty of Chera 
11 or Kerala rulers, for these two names are the same. 
44 Kerala being only the Canarese pronunciation as 
44 appears from the Deooan inscriptions of W. Elliot, 
11 Esq*, in which no Chera is associated with Pandya 
44 and Chola but only a Kerala.” 

The failure in discerning the difference between the 
two words Samantha ana Samanther has created a 
confusion in the minds of the people of Kerala, as has 
been already shown. It is generally the ease that 
people are easily led away and deceived by Erst 
impressions without taking the trouble to analyse facts 
and ascertain their accuracy. We often find that 
writers rely muoh upon local accounts and regard them 
as being a chronicle of indisputable facts. For instance, 
Fra. Bartolomeo, a well informed writer on South 
Indian affairs, who had been residing in Travancore 
for a period of 18 years, says, in his work that 41 before 
44 Veera Marthanoa undertook his expedition, he 
44 celebrated at Tiroovanadagrarum a horrid festival 
44 which I have described in my Systems Brahminacum; 
41 he had caused several of the pagan temples to be 
44 burnt, and this crime, one of tne most heinous 
44 according to the principles of the Indians, could 
44 not otherwise be atoned tor, than by a very peculiar 
14 kind of purification. He was obliged by the Br&h- 
14 mins to get aoow made of gold, under which he was 
44 forced to creep in order to oe freed from his sins. 
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chip. " Niebuhr and Anquetil du Perron are therefore in 
11 great error when they assert that the object of this 

ceremony was to raise the king to the degree of 
“ nobility. Both these authors ought to hare reflected 
" that this tale was invented by the conquered people (to 
<< whom tiie king behaved with great severity), merely 
“ for the purpose of ridiouling him. The above golden 
” cow was preserved in the year 1787 in the royal 
“ treasury at Padmanabhapoorum. I was at least told 
" so by JfDonardi, a Captain in the King's service 
M who had seen it.” 

This account of the Hirannya Garbham ceremony 
is surely inoorrect as will be Been further on. 

The notion, that by the performance of the Hiran¬ 
nya Garbham, an individual or a family would be 
raised in rank and caste, is simply ridiculous. A 
Sudra or a Samanther could not be raised to the rank 
of a Kshatria by any euch process. If such a wished* 
for change could be effeoted, every rich and influential 
Sudra would have been raised to the rank of a Ksha¬ 
tria, and some of the Kshatrias would have thought of 
transforming themselves into members of the twioe- 
bom class, Brahmans. 

The Zamorin Rajah, who had become himself 
Nadivirippu and • latterly very powerful, and the 
richest among the Malabar sovereigns, would have 
been the first to avail himself of this means of 
becoming a Kshatria. v He was highly influential in his 
kingdom, where almost all the great Numboory 
Brahmans such as Aloovanoherry, Narary, Poovooly, 
and Kanhgnoor and other priestly iemmies were 
retiding, and besides, the Zamorinproclaimed himself 
as the head of the sovereigns in Keralam in order to 
superintend the great national ceremony held at 
Theroonawaye called Maha Makhum. It must, there¬ 
fore, have been to the interest of the Brahmans them¬ 
selves to raise him, if possible, to a higher caste 
particularly as the Zamorin had to mingle much with 
the Brahmans during that festival. 
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It is said that the pore Kshatria k he who k bora <uf. 
ofparcnts of tike Ksnstria caste. He who is bora of _r l n_ 
a Kihairia mother but by a Brahman father k a Boms 
Samantha or £knm» Kphahrk so that though the raoe 
of the Travanoore royal house was of the letter 
description (Boom Samantha), yet it maintains a higher 
degree of purifcyin. its marriage relations than does 
the Ooohin Rajah and, therefore, in the social soak, 
the Travanoore royal family may be obnsidered better 
Eshatrias thu those in the north. 

So the king of Travanoore does not appear to stand 
in need of performing any ceremonies to rake him 
either in dignity, or in caste and rank. Hirannya 
Garbham ana Padma Garbham are two great 
(donations) whioh the kings of Travanoore are bound 
by their religion to perform as coronation ceremonies. 

King VeeraKerala Vurmah, who reigned in the Kali 
year 8412, performed both of the costly oeremomes 
called Thnlapnruflha danam and Hirannya Garbha 
danam, at his coronation. 

Tradition shews that on the 12th Magarom 8412, of 
the Kali year, corresponding with the 24th January 
811, A.D., king Veera Kerala Vurmah, after assem¬ 
bling all the Brahmans of the several gramams, 
both Ohowara Koor and Panniara Koor, and the 
family priest TharaaaDore Numboory Paud, performed 
these important ceremonies, and waa crowned by that 
high priest according to the rules of the Sastrae, and, 
in accordance with tire canon laid down by SreeParasu 
Rama, he assumed the family titlee of Kireetapathi and 
Kulaaelrhara PerumaL 

A brief and dear account of the two ceremonies, 
Thulapurusha Hirannya (fsrbhi <l y n ^ n > 

win be given further on m many erronecma notioni ax* 
rnvralent in regard to the character and real object 
of these two oeremaniea. 

Tkolaparnsha datum ia a eenmanj performed by 
weighing the body of flu king against an equal weight 
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cBtf, in gold* and diitiibtitiiig the moo* Bnb&a&i.* 
For this purpose the required quantity of gold is 
procured, and after purifying it, it is oomirt in afferent 
siies end weights with the inscription “ Site 
Padmanabha,” the appellation of Vishnu and the house¬ 
hold deity of the Travanoore king, on one side. 

A pair of ornaments! scales of sufficient tiie is 
next constructed, and on the appointed day, the 
sovereign proceeds to the temple of M Bree Padmanabha 
fiwazny, attended by all the learned Brahmans, not only 
of Travanoore, but also of other parts of Malijbar, 
Thmevetyy, Madura, Ac., some of whom are specially 
invited while the rest crowd to the capital far tim 
occasion. After the assembled Brahmans have per¬ 
formed the ceremonies according to the Vedas, -the 
sovereign is seated on one of thesoaies, and the odined 
gold is neaped on the other till it rests on the ground 
and the other scale is raised into the air with the king. 
After the performance of this oeremony, the gold coins 
are distributed among the Brahmans, males, females 
and children. There is a difference in the weight of 
tiie coins given; learned Brahmans and such others 
have a more valuable coin than ordinary Brahmans, 
while children and females have ooins of less value. 
To determine who are the proper men to receive 
valuable gifts there is a regular examination of the 
Brahmans in their knowledge of the Vedas, and those 
who pass successfully reap a good harvest. This 
oeremony and the distribution of the gold coins last 
about a week, during whioh time the Brahmans are 
sumptuously fed. 

u Hirannyaf Garbham or Padma Garbha danam 11 
is a costly oeremony like the other, but performed 
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by the greatest of Emperors only at their coronation. 
A vessel in the shape of a lotas flower, ten feet 
high and eight feet in circumference is made of 
pure gold, with a cover in the form of a crown, 
somewhat in the shape of a “ Prize Cup,” and this is 
half filled with puncnagavyum, water mixed up with 
ghee, milk, and other substances; and the Brahmans 
perform their devotional prayers and hymns over the 
vessel according to the canon of the Vedas. The 
king, after performing his devotions, approaches the 
place where the vessel is kept, accompanied by all the 
high priests, Brahmans of note and learning ip Malabar, 
Tinnevelly, Madura, Canara, &c. t and gets into the 
golden vessel by means of a beautifully lined ladder, 
expressly made for the purpose. When His High¬ 
ness enters it, the cover is put on and he dips himself 
into the holy water five times, while all the assembled 
priests and Brahmans continue praying and chanting 
Vedio hymns. This ceremony lasts about ten minutes, 
after which the king comes out of the vessel by the 
same ladder and after going through certain other 
ceremonies prostrates himself before the image of 
Sree Padmanabha Swamy, when the high priest, who 
is the chief celebrant of the ceremonies, and who acts 
the part of a bishop, takes the crown and placing it on 
the king’s head pronounces the title “Kulasekhara 
Perumal.” The place then resounds with Vedic re¬ 
citations, prayers and hymns from the learned Brah¬ 
mans. These ceremonies account for the Travancore 


kingB being styled in Malayalam and Tamil “ Fonnu 
Thumpooran” (Golden King). In giving an account 
of this ceremony, we cannot do better than quote in 
extenso a small pamphlet published in 1870, on this 
subject by “ A Travancorean.” 
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THE Off EAT TULAPW8HADANAM. 


“His Highness Rama Vurmah, G.C.8.I., Maha- 
“ Jrkjah o£ Travancore, has performed the 11 great 
“ Tulhpurushadfoam,’ 1 or, as it is more commonly 
“ termed Tulabharam, a ceremony, which fire pf his 
44 immediate predecessors hare, without interruption, 
44 and several others before them, performed, Tulk- 
44 purushadhnam is a compound of three Sanskrit 
44 words;—Tula (scales), Pnrosha (man), and d d nam 
44 (gift particularly of a religions character)* ' The chief 
44 part of the ceremony is the donation of a human 
41 figure of equal weight with the donor. But on 
44 account of the evident impracticability of construct* 
44 ing a figure on the Same day of weighing, a small 
44 gold plate with the effigy of- the donor raised' in 
41 relief on it, is given along with the whole quantity of 
"gold. It will be perceived that in the Sanskrit word 
41 explained above there is no mention whatever of 
" the precious metal which forms the subject of dona- 
11 tion. There is abundant proof that, in Halayflam 
44 at any rate, Tulabharam is often performed with 
14 other substances than gold. In several Pagodas 
44 people perform h as a vow with sugar, molasae*, 
44 sandal-wood, gingeb-seed, pepper, plantain fruits, 
44 brinjals, he. The Maharajah of Travanoore of the 
14 same name as the present ruler, who reigned forty 
14 yean, was a contemporary of George m, and was 
44 Tippu Sultan's enemy, performed a golden Tuft* 
44 bharam in the beginning of his reign and a silver 
44 Tnlibhiram by about the end of it It may, how* 
44 ever, be well conceived that, in the mst&n&e of a 
44 sovereign Prinoe, and granting that the ceremony 
" takes place only once in his life as a matter of duty, 
94 the requirements of dignity and reputation among 
44 a people proverbially fond of splendour and magxii* 
" fioenoe, it not the strict pre s cr i ption of religion, would 
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11 renteit necessary that the most; precious substance 
w obtainable should be adopted. Heligien itaelf pre- 
“ scribes gold u the highest order of merit among the 
“ various substances with which the Tulhbhmm 
“ may be performed.^ 

“ The Tulhbh&ram is not a ceremony peculiar either 
“ to Travanoore or the Malabar Coast generally. It 
M is one of the Shodasa (eirteen) Mahhoinme (great 
“ donations) mentioned in Sanskrit works. A detailed 
“ description of this great donation is said to be 
u given ii\ the Padma Puranam, one of the eighteen 
11 rnrlnaa ascribed to Vyksa. The sixteen Mahi- 
“dknams or great donations, as described in a 
“ Sanskrit work, n anted Hemidri, are as follows 


II 

1 

Tulipurusha 

D&nfcm. 

H 

2 

Hiranyagarbha 

do. 

II 

3 

Brahmanda 

do. 

(( 

4 

Kalpapkdapa 

do. 

II 

5 

G-oaahaera 

do. 

II 

6 

Hiranyakkmadhenu 

do. 

<1 

7 

Hiranyksva 

do* 

« 

8 

Hiranyhsvaratha 

do. 

1* 

9 

Hemah aetiratha 

do. 

II 

10 

Panohaltogalaka 

do. 

u 

11 

Dharh 

do. 

111 

12 

Visvachakra 

do. 

II 

13 

KalpaJatd 

do. 

II 

14 

Saptaskgara 

do. 

II 

15 

Rathadhenu 

do. 

II 

16 

Mahkbhdtaghata 

do. 

II 

The Tuiabharam is, of course, 

one of 


“ costly of these great donations and is, by its nature, 
“befitted only to Kings. That it was performed by 
“ many Hindu Kings, not in the mythical but historical 
“ ages, J we have tangible proof. In the September 
* u number of 1869 of the PamdU, a monthly Anglo- 
“ Sanskrit periodical published at Benares, there js a 
“ paper on a oopper plate bearing old inscription* dug 
11 up by a carpenter named Jagat when ploughing a 
“ field in the village of Sirihr near Benares.. The 
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u copper plate purposes to be a grant of a village to a 
44 Brahman by Raja Jaya Chandra Deva, king of 
44 Kanouj in 1232, Samvat (1172 A.D.) The plate 
11 is inscribed with a number of Sanskrit verses in the 


11 Way of preface to the actual grant—the verses tracing 
44 the geneology of the royal donor and glorifying 
14 each successive King. Among them is the follow- 
44 ing verse:— 

44 4 T&rthhni Khsiknsikottarakosaledurasthkmyald- 


44 4 It may be translated thus: 


141 The earth was parked with hundreds of scales by 
41 him (name being given in a previous stanza) who, 
44 going .to Khsi, ifusika, Uttarakosaia and othet 
41 holy places, always distributed gold of his own 
44 weight to Brhhmans/ 


14 As in all flights of oriental adulation, there is 
41 exaggeration in the above; but exaggeration, though 
44 it may magnify number and quantity, does not falsify 
44 the mode of bounty. Hence we may safely assume 
14 that the Tulkbhhram was performed by Hindoo Kings 
44 in, or anterior to, the twelfth century. It is also well 
44 known that the celebrated Mahratta Queen AhalyA 
14 Bhayi performed the Tulhbh&ram and other great 
44 donations, and so also successive Peshwahs up to 
44 Baji Rao. But what is really strange is that some 
44 of the Mogul Emperors of the House of Baber 
44 should adopt this purely Hindu mode of religious 
u gift. The 41 Calcutta Review,” No. £ CVHI, October 
44 1869, in an article headed 4 The death of Jen- 
44 hanger and the accession of Shahjahan' contains the 
44 following passages: 4 To-day Prince Khurram (Shah- 
44 jahan) was weighed* * * *' (page 131). 4 The 
44 presents which Jotikraireceived were enormous; he 
44 was even once weighed in gold. * * ** 


44 It is believed that Chernzn&n Perumhl, in dividing 
44 his Malaysiam or Keralam Empire into four parte 
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41 sad MTTgifrrg each to a separate chief gave a crow n chat. 
u to die Travancore king, and enjoined on him and 
11 his successors the performance of Tulabharam and 
14 the other great ceremony. Hiranyagarbham, as 
41 preliminary to the wearing of the crown. Authentic 
" written records are extant which testify to their 
“ performance by several of the ancient sovereigns 
14 of Travancore. Since the reign of Raja MArtAnda* 

44 v&rmA, who ascended the musnud in 1/68-59, these 
44 ceremonies have been performed in unbroken suocee- 
44 sion by every sovereign. In connection with the sub- 
99 jebt it may be worth mentioning that there is a 
f< tradition that both the Zamorin and the Rajah of 
“ Cochin have been unable to perform these oere- 
44 monies as each of them could perform them only in a 
44 pagoda situated in the heart of the other's territories, 
w which would always be jealously guarded against. 
u Trichbr is said, to be the Zamorms Jerusalem, or 
44 place to be won, and Taliparambu the Cochin Rajah's. 

44 It is a fact known to history that the Zamorin 
44 invaded the Cochin territories during the last 
94 century, but whether he performed Tulabharam at 
41 Trichhr is not certain. That the Coohm Rajah has 
44 a crown but does not wear it on his head is well 
44 known. He carries it on his lap on the annual State 
41 procession of Attaohamayam in August." 

44 The two immediate predecessors (maternal uncles) 

44 of thepresent Maharajah of Travancore performed 
44 their Tulabharams in the years 1829 and 1850 res- 
u peotively. The Erst of them performed it in his 
44 seventeenth year, and the second in his thirty-sixth 
44 year. The present Maharajah has performed it in 
44 the thirty-eighth year of his life and the tenth of his 
44 reign. The Maharajah had long been desirous to 
44 perform the Ceremony as a preliminary to his coro- 
44 nation, but the moral dissuasion which the outlay pf 
44 large sums of public money in ceremonies, the benefit 
u of whioh would not be admitted by any except 
44 those who are within the pale of the most orthodox 
44 Hinduism, most naturally meet both from the 
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“British authorities sod from enlightened public 
11 opinion, necessitated its postponement. ‘ The great 
11 ease and buoyancy whioh the finances of Travanooro 
“ hays, of late years, attained, and the unstinted allot- 
“ ment of money to useful public works and other 
“ purposes of publio benefit, under the able ad minis- 
99 tration of Dewan Sir T. Madhava Ban, have seryed 
99 to reduce the difficulty which must beset the perform* 
" ance of this costly religions ceremony. Moreover, 
“ the British Resident, Mr. Ballard, with a broader 
“ oast of mind than some of his predecessors, perceived 
99 the propriety of letting the Maharajah act upon 
“ the urgings of his religious eolicitude to perform what, 
11 from several generations past, has been considered 
“ a matter of duty in his family, and what was looked 
99 upon by far the great majority of his subjects as 
“ calculated to promote the dignity and glory of their 
99 sovereign to whioh they would gladly contribute. 
** Under this correct representation the Madras Go* 
" vemment had no objection; and in July last year, 
99 the Maharajah issued formal orders for the per- 
99 formance of the ceremony. The date first appointed 
“ ms the 7th of February, which was about a month 
“ after the last day of the great Murajapam ceremony. 
“ This arrangement, apart from the full cost of the 
“ ceremony itself, would have entailed the great addi- 
u tional one of feeding at least ten thousand Brahmans 
" twice a day during the interval of the two ceremonies 
99 not to. speak of the severe trials to which the sanita- 
" turn of the town would have been subjected during 
“ the time. But thesd evils were obviated by a timely, 
11 and masterly coup worthy of a Napoleon. About a 
41 fortnight before the conclusion of the Murajapam 
9i oeremonv the date for the Tulhbhiram was suddenly 
w altered from the 7th February to the day following 
94 the last one of the Murajapam. By this, almost the 
99 whole expense of the seven days 1 preliminary feast 
19 was saved, and also that of welcoming the groat 
ta Namphri chiefs residing in Malabar and in. the 
11 Cochin State, who had come in for the Murajapam. 
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** K this saving of expenditure wm in itself a very chap* 
" gratifying achievement, doubly so was the saving of 
14 trouble to the large body of Viruttikdrn or service 
44 land-holders. The Murajapam sheds were utilised 
44 for the TuldbhAram and in that too there was oonsi- 
“ derable saving. Indeed, it may be said that the 
44 expenditure was narrowed to the strictly religious 
11 part of the ceremony and general distribution of 
“gold. 

“ Several months before the ceremony the Travan- 
11 core Government, through its energetic Commercial 
“ 4geni, Mr. Hugh Crawford, purchased from Messrs. 

“ Apoar and Go., of Calcutta, 7,6084 tolahs (about 
“200* fte. avoir, or 244 fbe. troy) of pure gold 
“at the rate of 16 Rupees 8 annas per Tolah or 
4 * 1,18,686 Bupeee 13 annas 6 pie, for the whole. 

<f Including the cost of freight, insurance, and duty 
14 amounting to 8,011 Rupees 11 annas, 9 pice, the 
M total outlay was 1,21,698 Rupees 11. an« a# 8 pice 
“ for the whole quantity or 16 Bupeee 9 annas 2 pice 
“ per tolah. This gold was received in sixteen reo- 
“ tangular equiponderous (488 tolahs 2# each) slabs or 
94 ingots. Out of these, twelve slabs were taken for 
“ coinage, the rest being reserved for use if required. 

“ The work of the dies was commenced by about the 
“ end of November, The device for the coin, on tile 
“present occasion, underwent considerable changes 
“ from that of these former Tuteb'hAram—Illustra- 
“ turns of both are appended to this narrative. From 
“ these figures it will be seen that the ooins of the 
“ former TulAb’haram consisted of circular pieces with 
n simply the letters “ Sri Pafcmanibhft” m Malayh- 
“ 1 am, on the obverse, the reverse being, a blank. 
“WhmaS, those now coined contain those letters 
“ encircled by a wreath on the obverse, and the oonch 
* shell (the State device of Travancore) with a wreath 
11 around it on the reverse. The wreath on the 
“ reverse is a copy of that on the reverse of the old 
" Company’s Rupee. Upon the whole, the new 
“ TuMwhmun coin is decidedly more handsome than 
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o bap. u the old. The gold, being of a superior quality, was 
41 found sufficiently malleable to preclude the necessity 
“ of melting; and so, chances of fraud were immensely 
“ reduced. As shewn in the plate appended to this, the 
11 coins are of four different sizes and weights. 

41 1 Kalanju » 78'65 grains, approximately. 

“ i » = 39*32 m 

* p. - 19*66 „ 

ts $ » 1=5 9'8$ tt >» 

41 Of these, the work of the smaller pieces was first 
44 undertaken, and as it proceeded in a leisurely man- 
44 ner, the impressions have been sharp and complete. 
11 But the change of date of the ceremony, which was 
“ suddenly made, necessitated the hurrying over of the 
44 coinage of the larger pieces; and consequently the 
41 stamping turned out very imperfect. Subjoined is 
14 the number of coins of each size struck 


44 Of 1 Kalanju pieces ... 3,564 

ii i ft » »*■ 7,904 

16,989 

si » » ... 16,964 


44 Total ... 43,421 

14 They amount to 18,508$ Kalanjus or about 
44 590,544 tolahs. 

i 

41 The only preparation, besides the coining of gold, 

44 which had to be made specially for the ceremony, 

44 was the erection of the TuMmandepam, where the 
44 scales were put up and the weighing and other rite 
44 performed. The M&ndapam was, as usual, built in 
44 the south-east comer of we interior yard of the great 
41 Anantcuayanam pagoda. The Mandapam was a 
44 strong shed, about 45x40 feet, thatched with 
44 ooooanut leaves, and palisaded with split ooeoanut— 
44 trunks, driven horizontally into vertic&t posts of the 
14 same material. In the middle, a platform, about 
44 22x15 feet and a foot in height, was raised. It 
14 was on this that the chief ceremony was performed. 11 
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44 The religious preliminaries of the Tuldb’htfram 
“ extend over eight days—the weighing being on the 
“ last day. To describe the several little religions 
44 oeremones in detail would be neither intelligible nor 
“ interesting to the general reader. However! they 
44 may be very generally touched upon.” 

44 First Day.—The Maharajah gets shaved, bathes, 
“ dresses unbleached clothes, goes to the pagoda and 
44 makes pecuniary and other offerings, then proceeds 
41 to the fehadradlpamaitdagaip, where he stays all the 
41 while that the chief priest purifies and performs 
44 ptija to fcenpratamas or golden plates with figures 
44 in relief. These Pratimas represent Vishnu, Siva, 
44 Vinayaka, and the seven Mifcrla. Then twelve 
44 Brahmins are specially fed and gifted with Dak- 
44 ihvtui. The Maharajah then asks their 


44 purushadinam kartum io’hami”—They, in reply, say, 
41 ** Kriyatim,” which means 4 do so. 9 The Maharajah 
44 then worships the pratimas and goes back to the 
44 interior square of the pagoda. There the ceremony 
44 of Chmtvarana or the appointment of Bltviks or 


(repeaters of Vedas) and eight P&thakaa (readers of 
Pnrinas). The Aohixrah is the head priest and 
occupies the place filled by the Aj&hvaryuh in 
Ytgam. Eaoh of these twenty-seven is appointed 
with all attendant religious ceremonies. After 
Quruvarana the Maharajah returns to the Palace. 
There are certain minor ceremonies that night, such 
as.the sowing of the nine grains” in silver flower 
pots filled with earth and eowdung moistened with 
mflkjT 

44 Second Day.—This day the high priest anoints 
the* Maharajah with sacred water. The water is 


44 the- Maharajah with sacred water. The water is 
44 rendered red by boiling in it the barks of four 
11 different trees of the ficus tribe. It is prepared on 

9 
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" the previous evening, poured into a silver pot and 
“ subjected to piljaa and incantations.” 

M On the third, fourth, and fifth days, there are no 
“ ceremonies excepting ptijae to the pratimas already 
“ mentioned.” 

“ Sixth Day.—This dav the high priest consecrates 
11 the Tul&mandapatty and propitiates with Vhstu Bali, 

94 the spirits which are supposed to dwell in new 
u buildings.” 

“Seventh Day.—This day the Maharajah goes to 
“ the pagoda as on the first dav; and after worshipping 
“ and making offerings, precedes to the Tulhmandcpam 
“ accompanied by the Aohlryah or head priest ana the 
“ twenty-six others, and there stays till the Achhryah 
“ performs pftja tp the three pratimas of Vishnu, Siva 
“ and VinAvaka, and returns to the Palace. After this 
“ the Achiryah purifies the Tulhmandapam and 
“ plants a toranam or ornamental arch at each of the 
“ four entrances. The toranam post at the eastern 
“ gate is made of AswMha, (Pious Religioea), at the 
“ southern of Udwmbara (Ficus Glomerate), at the 
“ western of Vote, (Pious Indioa), at the northern of 
“ Plaksha (Ficus Inf ectoria). These are further marked, 

“ with one of the four weapons of Vishnu; via., Conch 
“ shell, Chackra or wheel, GadA or Warclub, and the 
“ Lotus. The Dhwajasor flag staffs are then planted at 
“ the eight chief points of the compass, the chief one 
11 being at the north-east comer. These are then oonse- 
“ crated. The high priest’s assistants purify with 
“ Mantras 120 pots or w&ter of Kolasas to besprinkle 
“ various parts of the Mandapam with. The 
“ Achkryah or high priest then performs a Pfija to 
“ the goddess Lakshmi on the platform. Then the„ 
“ scales and beam, specially made, are brought in 
“ procession with attendant music, Ac., ana after 
“ certain sacrificial Homos and purification With 
“ Kolasae , the scales are put up. Inclusive of the 
“ Tulipurusha Prathnk there are 96 golden Pratimas, 
u and of these some are stuck on the beam with wax, 
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others are placed on the scales, while the chief Pratimi 
•bore mentioned in hung .up in the middle of the 
beam Just beneath the index of the Bodes. Golden 
pot#, filed with water and covered with silk and 
garlands, are placed beneath the Seales. The eight 
Jdpaba$ repeat the four Vedas at the four gates in 
the following order: Big, east, Yaius, south, S&ma, 
west, and Atnarvi, north. The eight Pathakas read 
the Purhnas, among which are the&amiyana, Maha- 
bhhrata, and Bhfcgavatu. This night, in the presence 
of the Maharajah, the Aohhryah performs Piija to 
the beam and soales, and after this, twelve Brahmins 
are specially fed and presented with Dakahinas. 
After this, the Maharajah, together with the Aohhryah 
and the rest of the priests returns to the Tulkman- 
dapam and the Achkmh performs Fiiia to Indra, 
Agni, Yama, Nirrlti, Vanina, VAyn, feubera, and 
laana, the eight Dikphlas in their diie points of the 
compass. Bralunh and Ananta are propitiated in 
the S.W. and NJS. corners. The Maharajah per¬ 
forms Ptuhp&rehana or bestowal of flowers to 
these 'Severn deities and lastly to the .scales, 
aooompa&ied with prayers, and then returns to the 
Palace." 

" Eighth Day.—This day, the Abhhrymh makes a 
Ptija early in the morning to the Tulhpurusha Pratimh, 
after which the Maharajah goes to the Pagoda, bathed 
and religiously attired. After worshipping and 
making offerings he proceeds to the Tulkmanaapam, 
where in the south-east comer he~is sprinkled with 
Puitydhcm water. Thence he goes to the side room 
where the "nine grains" are sown in silver flower 
pots, where the Achkryah anoints him with nine fresh 
water Kolasa*. Thence the Maharajah retires to 
the Pslaoe, changes clothes, wears certain golden 
jewels specially made for the occasion and, holding 
the State kworu in his right hand and the State shield 
of black leopard’s skin and a soimitar in his left, 
he proceeds to the Pagoda, and having presented a 
bull elephant at the foot' of the great golden flag 
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aur. 11 staff, and silks, gold coins, jewels and other rich 
Jtm- “ offerings in the interior, he walks round by the 
“ Sivaimandapam and re-enters the Tulhmandipam. 
w He walks fcnrioe round the scales, prostrates before 
11 it, prays, performs certain preliminary donations, 

1 bows before the priests ana elderly relatives and 
4 obtains their sanction to perform tne Tulipumeha- 
1 dinam. . He then mounts the western scale, holding 
4 Yamds and 8$ryd$ Pratimhs in his right and left 
1 hands respectively. He sits facing to the east on a 
54 circular heavy plank cut out of a fresh iackwood 
“ and covered with silk. The sword and anield are 
14 placed in the lap. He repeats Mantras in this 
14 position. The opposite or eastern scale then receives 
* the gold, both coined and in ingots, till it not only 
14 attains equality bpfc touches the ground, and the scale 
“ occupied oy the Maharajah rises high. The Maha- 
14 rajah then comes down, and sitting facing to the 
" east, places the gold, the Tulapurusna Fratinut and 
14 other Pratimds with flowers, sandal Mate, &c., 
“in a basin of water, and meditating Brahma or 
44 Supreme Being, he offers the contents to Br&hmans 
44 generically. The Aohhryah, then dismisses with 
44 Mantras the several deities invoked for the occasion, 
44 and anoints the Maharajah with AvabhrfKa Kalasdm 
44 in the north* tfest corner of the Mandapam. TbeMaha- 
44 rajah is again Bprinkled with Pttnydha> and he then 
44 prostrates before the Achkryah and other great men 
44 and reoerves their benedictions. Leaving the 
44 TuMm&ndapam he walks round the Pagoda in State 
44 and having dismissed the Achkryah and other 
44 priests near the golden flag staff, retires in the 
44 Palace, after once more worshipping and offering 
44 presents in the interior of the Pagoda. Thus ends 
44 the TulWhdram ceremony. One remarkablefeature 
44 in it will not escape notice. Jt is that it has more 
44 of the Vaidik oast than thatof later Hinduism. The 
44 Vaidik Gods, Indra, Angi, Vanina, Vfyu and others 
4f are all propitiated. The priests who oosduet the 
44 ceremony bear, for the time, the several appellations 
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11 given to those who take part in the Vaidik Yajntm 
w ceremony. 

" Of the whole quantity of gold placed in the scab, 
" one-fourth is divided among the priests who oonduot 


11 the oeremony. . The Division is thus:— 

44 1. Achiryah gets.$ of the $th 

14 2. The Brahman, Sadaayah and the 

eight Bftviks. i „ „ 

44 8. The eight Plthakas and the eight 

Jipakas together. $ M M 


" In these, the third item is subjected to equi-divi- 
sion, 44 —each of the 16 men getting /*th of the $th. 
But the second is not so. Bach of the ten does not 
get iVth. The Brahmin gets about iVth, the Sadaayah 
about Ath, and each of the eight Bitviks and Aohfeyah 
(who again has a share in this also) gets about -gVtn,— 
the whole ”>*hrng up about one-third. The whole 
qnantky of gold usea in the scale to weigh the Maha¬ 
rajah was 18,160 htlawjuB and 19$ mocAd tie* or 
7984*80 tolaha approximately, which is 266 tolahs 
in excess of the total gold specially ordered. This 
excess was supplied by the Maharajah’s private 
Treasury in anticipation of payment from the public 
Treasury.” 

44 The shares of the 27 priests are approximately as 
follows:— 

The Achkryah (major ahare). 661*07 tolaha. 

Do. (minor share). 60*9 „ 

The Brahman. 110*18 „ 

The Sadaayah. 94*48 „ 

Bach of the eight Rltviks at 50*91.. 407*28 tl 
Each of the eight Jipakaa at 41*88.. 880*64 „ 
Each of the eightPAthakas at 41*88.. 880*64 „ 

44 It will be seen from the above that the Aehimh 
or head priest, has the lion’s share of nearly 712 
tolahs, which, even at 16 Bs. per tolah, amounts to 
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.1 11 10,680 Be, Ho has other emoluments besides this, 
11 His family or Tarwid name is Tarunanalfo Nam* 
* fl ptiripid, and is the religions head of the great Pagoda, 
“ and the head State priest. 


“ The remaining three-fourths of the gold is distri- 
“ bated generally among Brahmans. On the former 
“ occasion the rate of payment was as follows: 


U 


it 


Namptlri Brfchman Adhyai (Lords) 

of ordinary description . 

Namptlri Brfchman Karmis (who 

have performed Yajnam) . 

Ordinary Namptlri Biibmans..... 

Oanareae Brfchmans. 

Tamil Brhhmans .* 

Do. Women and Children . 


8 Kalanjui. 

3 

2 „ 

H „ 
t » 
i .. 


11 From this rate a redaction was made on the 
present occasion, by which the Adhyas and Karmis 

S it 2 k, ordinary Nampttris 1J k, and the Canarese 
rAhmans 1 k, no alteration being made in that 
of the Tamil Brihmans, Besides this, the great 
Nampdri Lords receive varying quantities the 
maYimnn^ being 100 k. Tamil Brthxnans ^ho pass 
an examination in Vedas and Sfotras get extra gold, 
about f k. at an average. Great Pandits and 
Vaidika get much large quantities. On the former 
occasion the maximum under this Hem reached 45 k, 
but now this was kept down at 1$ or 20 k. Certain 
privileged families, hereditarily depending on the 
court receive extra payments. The Maharajah 
also makes discretionary gifts to friends and depend¬ 
ants. But whenever a present of this gold is made 
to any person not a Brahman a deposit of He value 
in money must be made, for the gold being the 
property of the Briflimans after the dinam cannot 
D« appropriated for other purposes. The late Maha¬ 
rajah strictly adhered to this, and H is unlikely 
that the present Maharajah has deviated from it. 
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94 It msjbe mentioned that the Maharajah has, with 
M hia wonted kind oonadsra&m presented all Us 
M European frwnda with specimen ooms, Lord Kaoier, 
w and probeMj H, B, H. tie Dtikn of Bdinbozgh Um- 
M aalf, must utv had the add it i o n of this eunosky to 
M their oabinets. The subjoined is aoomparafcrre stete- 
41 mint pf the total dietribttkns of goldon the reoent 
and the immediately previous occasions. It ii given 
“ in One kaianju is about 78‘0fi 

14 grains or about fth of a tolah* and one manehdti is 
“ about8*979 grains. 




u It will be aeon from the above that except in the 
“ item of Tamil Brihman women and children there 
41 has been decrease on the present occasion. But 
“ the total quantity of gciti was smaller than on the 
" former occasion and the rates of distribution to the 
“ Namp&ri and Ganareee Brtfhmans and to the Faadft# 
“have been considerably lowered. This! together 
" with the decrease of influx of people from distent 
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dtf, M parts of India, owing to the sadden attention of 
11 date, win aooonnt for the general decrease. The 
M chief saving, however, was in the items of feast, the 
u erection of sheds, and the travelling expenses of the 
"great Namphri Chiefs, 4o. f which, owing to the 
l( oorocidenoe of the grot Murajapam, were almost 
44 n%L The whole ascertained expense amounts to 
“ 1W(4&7 Rs», and wfew more unaudited items wffl. 
44 probably swell the total to 160,000 Rupees in round 
44 numbers. The Hiranyagarb'ham ceremony, which 
M must be performed likewise before the Maharajah's 
“ ooronation, may ooet about 140,000 Eg, Three 
“ lakhs of rupees is doubtless a large sum in a small 
44 State like Travaooore, which has yet to undertake 
44 many important public works and extend the bene* 
44 fits of Education; but it is not too lam to be spent 
44 once in the lifetime of a Hindu Euler, who has 
44 seldom been oUmona to the just wants of his people 
44 and never been misguided in the use of public 
44 money, in religious ceremonies the performance of 
14 which by the head of the State undoubtedly has the 
44 exultant sanction of the Whole Hindu population 
44 in it. 

44 In the plate appended the figures in the line marked 
44 A represent the ooma or medals struck on the pre- 
94 sent oooaaion, and those in the line B show those of 
44 -the last Tulibhiram.” 
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Both of these ceremonies, Tboiapurusha and 
Hirannya Garbha danam, are preliminaries to the 
coronation ceremony in Trayanoore. Parasu Bmik 
himself performed Thulapumsha darni m at Thiroona- 
waye, before he performed the great national feast 
Mahamukhum. 

The chief actors in both of the above ceremonies 
are the Numboory Brahmans in whom Parasu Rama 
vested the duty of performing all the religious and 
Yedio ceremonies in Kerala. 

Aluvanohery Samrafctu, now vulgarly called Tham- 
prakol, (he supreme authority among the Numboory 
Brahman community, in regard to Yedio functions, is 
the chief preceptor to the Travancore royal family; he 
has to be present at all such ceremonies and is the 
principal person pit the ceremony called TTpanayanam, 
investiture of the young Princes with the Brahmanioal 
emblem Poonunool, when they attain their proper 
age. 

An aocount of this great Brahmanicat chief will be 
found in Dr. Buchanan’s work, wherein he is called 
Rajah. The denomination Thamprakel has led the 
people to call him Rajah, for Bajah is called in the 
Malayalam language, Thumpooran. The Ni 
community was held in great reverence mid high 
in Kerala, and none would venture to offend a jxum- 
boory, who is-supposed to possess the power of impre¬ 
cation and cursing. 

Though several Rajahs and petty chiefs rose up 
subsequent to the Perumal period, still the Numboory 
community maintained its power within the sixty- 
four grammas, but owing to neglect of the devo¬ 
tional observances and religious performances, the 
prosperity of the community began to decline and the 
precepts and commands of Parasu Rama were indif¬ 
ferently attended to. 

At such a period, the great and renowned Vedan- 
thist, Sankara Aoharyar was bom. His birth-place fa 

10 
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chap. Kalady on the northern bank of the Alwaye river, and 
eight miles from the town of Always; he was a 
Numboory of some rank and distinction. 

We have only a traditional account of the period of 
Sankara Aoharyarie birth, which is said to have been 
about half a oentury before the beginning of the 
Kohum era or the Malayalam year, and in the eighth 
century of the Christian era. 

This account coincides with that given by the 
Author of the “ South Indian Gods.’** 

Sankara Acharyar, while very young, began to 
criticise the religious proceedings of the Numboories 
and their Vedio knowledge and studies generally, and 
consequently the cozbmuuity was offended with the 
youth and began to persecute him in every possible 
manner. The community pronounced a verdict of 
excommunication updn the family (a cowardly mode 
of retaliation pursued by the Numbooiy community 
even up to this day.) The Brahmans were prohibited 
to associate with the family and even the lower 
orders were prevented from serving at Sankara’s 
ilium (house.) 

When about sixteen years of age Sankara is said to 
have set out on a pilgrimage as a hermit. 

An acoount of the pilgrimage, Ac., of Sankara 
Acharyar is given in eight stanzas composed in San¬ 
scrit, by one of bis disciples. These verses are to the 
effect that Sankara Acharyar was born in the Brahman 
village Katody in Kendam; that he became omniscient 
by the time he attained sixteen years of age, attained 
the religious degree of ascetism, proceeded to Bade- 
rikasramam where the Soothra Bhashya was composed 
that Vyaaa, the great Bishi met Sankara Acharyar 

* The amt oelefauted pr o f —or of the Vedeats vm Stoker* 
Aeherye; end regarding him we Item from Profiteer H. H. Wileoo'e 
-Hindu Seci*,the* he lived about the eighth or math oentury, and wee, 
eeoording to aoet—Quote » native of Kerul* or MeUber, of the tribe 
of Numhoorj &uh—■«, sad in the Xytbdogieel leaguage of the Beet, 
en u—fcioa of Sire. Sooth Indian Gode, page U4. 
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there; that the Bhashya wu shown him, and that 
he folly approved of the work; that they resided 
there together for tome years; that subsequently 
Sankara Aoharyar returned to his mother to whom he 
administered spiritual aid in her last moments; \hat 
after her death, he returned to Baderikasratnam and 
ordained a fit disciple there; that he set out from 
thanes with his disciple, went to Gaya, and performed 
certain ceremonies for his deceased mother; that he 
was here engaged in a religions discussion with a 
learned Brahman whom he converted and made his 
disciple; that they oame together to Gokamam and con¬ 
verted there ah unmarried Brahman who also became 
his disciple; that he proceeded to Kalastri and other 
holy places, accompanied by all his disciples; that 
subsequently he oame to Kanchi, and after visiting 
Sreerangam, continued his pilgrimage to Kamaswarum 
and Sethu, and that finally, the Acharyar visited Tri- 
ohoor, constituting several religious ordinations and 
establishments at various places during the pilgrimage, 

Sankara Aoharyar finished his worldly career at the 
early age of thirty-two years at Baderikasramam, 
or, as is generally believed, at Badrikadamm near the 
Himalaya and this is corroborated by the author of the 
“ South Indian Gods,” page 116. The Acharyar’s dis¬ 
ciples composed several works called Acharya Chari- 
tham, Acharya Vejayezn, Ac., but such works have now 
become very scarce. 

Sankara Acharyar introduced various improvements 
amongst the Numboory community of kerslam, in 
modification of the laws and ordinances of P&rasu 
Rama, which are now observed by the Brahmans as 
their religious bye-laws. He also made several divi¬ 
sions of caste m the lower orders, the particulars 
of which will be found detailed in Kerala Ulppathy, 
page 88. 

At this period, the Numboory community continued 
si they were originally, in two sections, vu.: Chova- 
rakoor and Panmaraiocr, 
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cxaf. The improvement effected by Sankara Achamr 
^ _ 1 _ r wu that each of these divisions should have a Wad- 
hyan (spiritual Preceptor), called ThirunawHye Wad- 
byan and Thrishivap&roor fTriohoor) Wadhyaa; that 
theA should be under these two personages six 
Wydeekmt (Vedic Judges) a set of Mtemafiuaken* 
(expounders of spirituJ laws,) and Smarthens (Pro¬ 
fessors of spiritual laws.) AH spiritual affairs to be 
guided and conducted by these men in perfect accord¬ 
ance with the Vedic law. 

Sankara Acharyar introduced also pertain roles and 
observances regarding matrimony amongst the Num- 
boory Brahmans, most rigid in fcneir character. The 
married female is not allowed' to be seen by any males 
even of the family or of her csste people. She is to 
move under the screen or cover of a large-eked um¬ 
brella purposely oonstruoted with the Tallipot pain * 
leaf, and is always to be attended by a female servant, 
who goes before her whenever she steps out of doors. 
She is not permitted to adorn her person with costly 
ornaments and clothes; her ornaments consist of a pair 
of golden ear-rings of a peculiar make and description, 
different from the pattern worn by females of other 
classes. She wears a string of necr ornaments called 
Tholikoottam, and a number of brass bangles on both 
hands. She wears a long country-made coarse cloth 
round her waist and covers her body from the neck 
downwards with a coarse sheet of doth. 

The costume, the ornament and the condition of 
the Numboory females continue to this day just the 
same Without the least change from the original rules 
laid down for the sex by Sankara Acharyar. 

The rules laid down for protecting chastity amongst 
the females are extremely rigorous and severe* Tne 
following is a brief outline of the mode of. enquiry in 
cases of adultery among the Numboory Brahmans as 
established by Sankara Acharyar. 

When a female member of a family is suspected of 
having violated the laws of ohasrity, the headman of 
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the family gl aa ra Hy tehee the leed in an enquiry; he air. 
commxsnoetee the information to hie kinsmen, and 
they together with tome of the headmen of the neigh¬ 
bouring viBage >—emWe in the house and hold a 
private enquiry with the maid servant attached to* the 
inspected female, u also with the other maid servants 
oi the house. This enquiry is a very minute and 
searching one, and if the suspicion is found ground¬ 
less, the enquiry is stopped end the matter dropped 
altogether. On the other hand, the suspected female 
is ordered to he looated in a separate place which is 
called by the technical term Avj<mp*ra f and there she 
remains apart from the others. The owner of the 
house and his kinsmen, together with the elders, now 
proceed to the king mid represent the matter in a 
particular form. The King, his family Priest, and 
other Pandits of the Court, assemble and the sovereign 
himself puts several questions to the complainant and 
his kinsmen as to the nature and grounds of the suspi¬ 
cion and their own knowledge of the matter, their 
opinion, Ac. Ac., and the courtiers also follow the same 
course, and then the king issues a writ to the Smarthen 
and deputes the king’s agent or deputy in the person 
of a learned man and Yedio scholar of the Court. The 
prosecutor, together with certain men of the com¬ 
mittee, go to the Smarthen, lays down a sum of money 
as a complimentary present to the Smarthen, and 
apprises him of the affair and of the king’s order; the 
Meenuunsakens are then assembled and all now prooeed 
to the house of the suspected female, and the Snuus 
then, with all the respect due to a Numboory woman, 
standing at a good distance without being seen by the 
female, makes a maid servant his intermediary and 
commences asking a series of questions. If the □ mar- 
then is catiafied that there is no ground for proceeding 
with the enquiiy, he communicates the same to theMee- 
mamsakens and to the king’s agent, who are alsojnesent 
there. After mutual consultation and consideration 
of the nature of the questions and answers, should they 
agree with the Smarthen that the accused is innooent, 
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cur. the enquiry, is discontinued end the ceremony knows 
aa Stiama Nmastarm is gone through, i .lyiig 
prostrate before the inspected female and asking her 
pardon for the vexatious procedure to which she was 
. subjected, and thus the female is honorably exonerated. 
On the other hand, should the suspicion be confirmed 
by her answers, and good reasons be found for believing 
the charge, the Smarthen shows himself before the 
accused female and confronting her, begins question¬ 
ing her. From this stage, the female is called and 
addressed “ Sadanam” (thing). This examination 
continues about three days, and by that time the 
guilt is likely to be completely established, mostly by 
oonfeesion strengthened by evidence, and then the 
case is summed up and considered by the Smarthen, 
Meemamsaken and others in the presence of the king’s 
agent. At this stage, the female is closely watched, 
not only to prevent out-side advice from reaching her 
but also to frustrate any intentions of suicide whioh 
she may entertain. The result of the enquiry is re¬ 
ported to the king, who, after hearing all the facts 
sanctions the excommunication of the female and 


allows her a small pittance of rice and provisions to 
be issued from one of the Oottupurahs (feeding 
houses). The sentence of excommunication is announced 
by a foreign Brahman, called Fatter. This person, 
standing on a platform erected for the purpose, declares 
in a loud voice the names of the adulteress, and the 
adulterer; he next announces that the crime has been 
proved against them and that they have both been 
excommunicated. For this service, the Patter gets 
tirn prescribed fee. The cost of this enquiry, which 
is generally called “ Smarihavicharam i ,t is somewhat 
considerable, and the whole is borne by the head of 
the family who is bound to go through certain 
ceremonies after performing the mode funeral cere¬ 
monies of the female, who is now considered as dead 
and severed from the family. This concluding cere¬ 
mony is called " Sudhabkojanam” (messing after 
purification). 
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During the eaqwy the assembled committee k 
sumptuo«udjr fad by the head of da family. 

This enquiry shows that the Numbooiy Brahmas 
depend eolelv upon die king for sanction in suoh cases, 
and that such an enquiry is essentia^ to the Brahmans 
for preserving the parity of their raoe. 

The Br ahman p have to perform a most important 
ceremony in accordance with the canons of the Veda. 
This ceremony is oalled ** Yagam” (sacrifice) and it is 
also to be performed with the sanction of the king, 
who, as in duty bound, is to attend the ceremony as a 
protector. 

Paraau Rama himself respected and observed the 
above law when he performed the great Mahama- 
kham sacrifices at Tninmawaye, where the Kerala 
Mahatmyam says t hat that great Brahman celebrated 
the ceremony with great pomp and in the presence of 
the kings, of whom the Travancore sovereign was 
reckoned the foremost. 

We find that daring the sway of the Numboories 
over each of the various Devaswarns (temples of 
worship) instituted by Parasu Rama, a Samantha 
Kshatna called Kovil Addikarikal was appointed as 
manager. These Adhikarikals rose in power and in 
course of time established themselves as petty chiefs. 

These Devaswums became possessed of immense 
wealth and landed property, to which latter numerous 
tenants were attached and who established them¬ 
selves as ryots or subjects, so much so that the Devms- 
warn managers and trustees enacted rules and Uwt 
for the management of the Devaawum property and, 
began to enforce these laws, independent of the king, 

, within the limits of their landed property. 

Tradition shows that the life and property of the 
Devaswam tenants were at the mercy of the Devaa- 
warn community. In every pagoda, before the com¬ 
mencement of the annual ulsavam festival, which 
generally begins by a ftag being hoisted, such of the 
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m Deraswaw tenanta, « bid ( wiwMrf any breaAof 
^ the Denntm ratal arm gibb oris d tafcri ita hsiet- 
lag of the flic md tht oommoommi of the XHmsmtu 
By such arbitrary conduct of the D mm a ytob 
the sovereign power wss overshadowed, aatdthikmg 
became inamerent to the modi in which effsirt were 


administered within tW jurisdiction of Deraswsm sad 


These powers of tbs Deraswtsi xronr to bin oon- 
tmued up to the early part of tie cuhth oenfcary, a e 
wffl be eeeo trap accounts of the Trivandrum Do- 


The rise of the Der&swam to power greatly affected 
the military resources of the king, whose forces are 
chiefly constituted of militia fanmed out of tin popu* 
taoe. Now, tin Deraawum ryote became the Invest 
portion of the peopta and they wage not permitted to 
form a portion of the militia. 

The military strength granted by Parasu Rama to 
the Trayanoore King as mentioned in the Kerala Ma- 
hatmyam was 3,50,000 men, and then were all militia. 

We hare already said that the art of war and the 
uses of warlike weapons were introduced by Parasu 
Rama. 

The system of training soldiers adopted by that 
Brahman warrior and followed by the kings of Trayaii- 
oore and Kolathnand was that every Tillage should 
maintain its own militia. The name of every mstaohild 
of da Naira and others, six month; after birth, was 
to 1m isgista^ as bebnging to the-miKtia. Fencing 
a&T gymnastic schools, oaQea Katary, were cstaMished 
as every district under the superintendence of oertaih 
authorised masters, denominated Ghxrakals and leans 
to educate boys in the art of war wh ic h co ns isted 
chiefly of sword exercises, amw-sbootiig, spear, 
lanes and dagger oximes, wrestling and tile use of 
the shield, aefl several other aria of ifeo and 
Mae> Them metiers were required net sate to 
gtvw the boyt military oftasatisB*W etas to twin 
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For the command erf the mHte, trained non were 
e ipr eari y nomi n ate d, —oh — Ifarn tfl aia r ga, (one who 
stands in front of a company) Oh snman a har m > (the 
one behind or doee to the m; making pe rha ps with 
(he prseent grades Bnbedsr and Jemadar). Over 
several of time men there were noblemen, with the 
tides of Karthara (Lord), Eymal (nobleman), and 
snoh others like the old Barons and Etiighta of England, 

Tto head of the number of these noblemen was a petty 
chief of s State called rajah who had to appear before 
the king with his levee of fighting men in tame of War. 

The Ourukal had Wnihi (meant of livelihood or main¬ 
tenance), now called Viritki, allowed them by the 
king, which consisted of portions of lands. Similar 
privileges on a large scale were granted to all the 
ohisfs for amiataining the militia. fiy the appointment 
erf PSrasn Rama, the king of Travanoore and his 
relative the chief of Kolathnand, had each 860,000 
militia men, and (hose, were reoognised even by the 
last PerumaL The Kerala Ulppethy 1 as well as the 
Kerala Mahstmyam* fufly certify to this fact. The 
extent of the possessions of these two sovereigns, 
and the importance of Travanoore and Kolathnand may 
be justly and rightly judged from the strength of the 
for to taise a mHtia of 700,000 men would 
undoubtedly require a large population, with an 
extensive am of land, and it is an additional proof 
that the whole of Kerala wps in the possession of 
these two sovereigns, and that almost all the noaha 
and ohieft* and their nobles who were each head erf 
thirty, fifteen, ten, five and three th ousan d man of 
the —aooordmg to the account m the Kerala 
•Ulppetfay (vide pages 41 and 42) wera suhoeet to theae 
two kfags of Travanoore and Kokthnaed* 
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Wo see remnants of the above system stall in 
existence in Travanoore, though not in its original 
form nor for the same purposes. Some of the 
originally established kalenes are to be seen here 
ana there, with their privileged Asans or master*. 
Such kalenes are found nowadays in the territories 
of the king of Travanoore, where ell snob ancient 
relies ire preserved and the services of the grade of 
men with their original title such as Mnnmlakaren 
and Chanunanakaren, and the militia men as Vnithi- 
car are still retained, and they even to this day 
perform odium services in the villages, and in the 
possession of lands allotted to them as Virithi* The 
aggregate number ef such persons amounts to about 
20,000 and the lands to the extent of about 14,000 
acres and 5,000 gardens. In no country in India 
are such services found to exist. 

That the supremacy of Keralam devolved upon the 
Travanoore king we find borne out by the fact of tha 
currency of Kerala. 

We have already shown that Parasu Kama had 
minted a gold coin called Sari, and that it was the 
sovereign coin of Kerala, till the commencement of 
the Kau Yugam. Though the coin Bari has beoeme 
almost extinct, finoe the last few centuries, still in all 
transactions relating to landed property in the northern 
parts of Travanoore, this ooin is to this day the 
standard for fixing the value thereof. 

Travanoore minted its ooin froq* the earliest time 
in the Kali age and it is the principal currency of 
the kingdom and is called Kaliyuga Bajen fanaxn, 
which ooin, though not c u rr en t now, is the acknow¬ 
ledged currency in Travanoore, like the star pagoda 
of the Carnatic, The old Kidiynga Bajen fauna was 
a dose imitation of the Madura Veda fanam (the 
Pandyan coin), and both had a hunt resemblance to 
the Sari fanam. These one were certainly minted 
long after the coinage of the geld Bari fanam by 
Parasu K a ma , Subsequ e ntly, the Travanoore mint 
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issued gold coins tbs form and stamp resembling 
very muoh those of the Raei, called Anantha Bajen 
fanam and Anantha Varahan (gold pagoda). A 
silver coin, under the designation of Chuckram, was 
issued from the Travanoore mint from the earliest 
period and it was current even in the Pradyan 
kingdom. 

Inscriptions and copper Sasanama show that the 
Kaliyuga Bajen fanam was the currency in the early 
part of the Kali Yugam. The Telugu Brahman Kanna- 
dyan’s copper Sasanam already alluded to* corrobo¬ 
rates the tact of Chuckram being the currenoy during 
that period. 


All the designations by which Travanoore coins 
were known had special meanings, viz., Kaliyuga 
Bajen fanam means the coin of the king who ruled 
Kerslam in the beginning of the Kali age. Anantha 
Bajen fanam means the Travanoore king’s coin, so 
also Anantha Varahan; and Chuckram denotes the 
emblem or weapon of Vishnu, the household deity of 
the Travanoore sovereign. Gold 0buckrams were 
minted in Travanoore at one time, but they are not 
current now. 


All these coins were current between Cape Comorin 
and Gokaraam. During the time of the Perumal period 
and that of the Brahmanioal rule, the Bam appears to 
have been the currency as also other coins wmch were 
minted and circulated in Keralam by the Travanoore 
king. A few centuries subsequent to the Kollum era, 
Makyalam year, the Kolathnaud Rajah issued a gold 
coin of his own, resembling the Rasi and called the 
gold fanam. When the Zamorin flourished under the 
fssumed title of “ NadmnppuJ* that potentate issued a 
coin of his own, being an mutation of the Kolathnaud 
Rajah's coin and he called it Veers Bajen Puthia 
fanam or .Zamorin’s new team, which, as weS as the 
Kolathnaud Rajah’s coin became the currency in all 
the northern countries and every one of the chiefs 
aooepted them as such; but the Kola th na ud king’s 
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G 81 ?. coin was now called Palaya f&nam, old coin. Bren 
the Perinpadappu king accepted the Zamorin’s new 
fanam as legal tender in his oountry, a practise which 
still continues, and money transactions in the Coobin 
Bajah’s territories are calculated chiefly according to 
the Zamorin's new gold fanam. Bat the Zamonn's 
coins were not a legal tender in the Travanoore king’s 
territories. 


Perinpadappu latterly issued alloyed silver coin 
called Puthen, which appear* to have scarcely been 
acknowledged out of his own territories. 

The Travanoore* coins were current-in Kertiam 
up to the time the Zamorin rose to power. The 
Kaliyuga Bajen fanaxu and .the Ghuokram have been 
current in the kingdoms of Tandy a and Ohola from 
ancient times. Thus we have traced the currency of 
Kerala from the time of Parasu Kama up to the present 
day, and, though we have already shown that lEerala 
was no other than Travanoore, yet it is necessary to 
refer once more to the subject and trace the names of 
localities in connection 'With our narration. 

The coronation of King Veera Kerala Yurmah, 
Kulasekhara Perumal, in the KaH year 8412, has been 
chronicled above. This took place in the middle of 
the Perumal period and the coronation was attended 
by'the then Perumal, and by all the chiefs and nobles 
or Kerala; the ceremonies of Hirannya Garbhazn and 
Thulapurtoha danam were performed by the Num- 
bopry Brahmans of both Ohowarakoor and Punniara- 
kocir. 


This sovereign occupied the Kerala throne for a 
longtime and rated his kingdom with prosperity ted 
popularity. 


The capital, where this monarch resided, was Yeera 
Keralapcrain dose to Sreevahimoode, (Ttirtwrithan-' 
«U) and Breevurdha&aporam (Padarmnahhapma,) 
Parasu Basna instated two d 
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Veer* Keralapuram or Keralapuram is still in our. 
existence ; there are the palace, the pagoda, the Brail- ^ 
man and Sudra villages. On the right aide of this 
city 20 Sreevalumoode, and on the left, Sreevurdha- 
napugum, not for from each other. 

This king appears to hare ended his most praise¬ 
worthy career after an unusually long reign, during 
the Vioeroyalty of Bhaakara Revi Turman, the last 
Cheraman Perumal. 

There are many localities, capitals and towns in the 
eastern side of the Ghauts the names of which perpe¬ 
tuate the memory of the Chera dynasty and its kWa, 
such as Chera Maha Devi, Marthandaswaram, KuLa- 
sekharapatanam, Ac., Ac., in like manner, in Keralam 
also similar names are abundantly found. 

We find that besides Veera Keralapuram, the deno¬ 
mination connected with Kulasekhara is freely and 
largely adopted in Keralam, such as Kulasekhara- 
puram, Kulasekhara Mangalam, Ac. Keraladithya- 
puram and Keraleswaram are also used as denomina¬ 
tions of pagodas, villages, Ac. 

Veera Kerala Vurmah, Kulasekhara Perumal, was 
succeeded by his brother, whose name is not very 
dear. No particulars of the reign of this king can 
be gathered from any reliable account; all that is, 
known of him is that he was unable to follow in the 
track of his predecessor and that he did not perform 
the costly ceremonies and wear the sacred crown and 
become a Kulasekhara Perumal. This king's successor 
was the nephew of Veera Kerala Vurmah, whose name 
he bore. 

It appears that it was in his reign during which 
nothing extraordinary occurred that the .Perumal 
Vioeroyalty ended. 

The last Cheraman Perumal dosed his worldly 
career at Thiruvan jicolam ; the traditional account u 
that he disappeared suddenly from his residence. 
Certain Tamil aooounts say that he ascended to heaven 
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with one Sundra Moorthy Swamy, while the Kerala 
Ulppathy narrates that Cneraman proceeded to Meooa, 
met the prophet Mahomet, embraced Mahoraedanism, 
lived some years there, married the daughter of the 
Arabian Hug, had children by her, and died at that 
place. This statement, on the face of it appears to 
De utterly false, aa the prophet was not bom at the 
time when Bhaskara Revi Vunnah Pemmal died 

Such statements strengthen the doubts as to the 
reliableness of the Kerala Ulppathy, which is the chief 
source of information respecting the Pemmal 'b rule, 
subsequent to Paraeu Rama’s period; but the narra¬ 
tion in this work (Kerala Ulppathy) subsequent to the 
Pemmal period stiU further bewilders the reader, 
especially as almost all accounts therein rdated, am 
not annotated. There is no means of knowing exactly 
at what period the chronicles of this work end. 

The division of Kerala, at the time of the last Che- 
raman Perumal's retirement as narrated in the Kerala 
Ulppathy, is generally disbelieved, and almost dis¬ 
proved, as has been said by Dr. Gundert Besides, 
the Pemmal as a Viceroy had no power to make ter¬ 
ritorial divisions of the dominions of his master, the 
Ohera king. 

It would appear from all accounts, that the Cochin 
ohief, under tne designation of Mada Bhoopathy or 
Madrtbhin KovQ (vide Iters!* Ulppathy, page 62,) also 
called Kovil Adhikarikel, as the relation of the Peru- 
mal, as a matter of course took possession of the 
Perumal's residence at Thiruvanjioolam (the original 
home of the Chora dynasty,) and enjoyed the Pern- 
msl's possessions and property as Ananthiravan (heir). 

There is another account which says that the Cochin 
Rajah is not a real descendant of the last Cheraman 
Pemmal, but that his family is descended from the 
fifteenth Pemmal, called Hada Pemmal (vide Kerala 
Ulppathy, page 181, and that they resided on the 
western bank of the broad back-water, Baropanaad 
Kayd, a few miles north of AReppey, and in the Shake- 
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tabgr district. The locality is still called Madathin- 
knray, and tradition showi that the Ooehin Rajah had 
a residence there till the district fell into the Travail- 
core sovereign 1 * hands. 

The above view was adopted by Kookel Kelu Nair, 
in his memorandum published in the Madras Literary 
Somet/fl Journal already alluded to. He says: u Again 
“ there is no ground to suppose that the Cochin Rajah 
“ is descended from the Mid Veers Kerala, for, from 
M various authors, it is dear that the Cochin. Rajah is 
“ decended from Mada Perumal, one of the preaeces- 
“ son of the last Perumal, and therefore, even up to 
11 this day the Cochin Rajahs are called Mada Bhoo- 
“ patis or Mada Rajahs.” This may perhaps aocouut 
for the general belief that the Coonin Kaiah is a 
Soorya Vamsa Kshatria, for, if his family were 
descended from' the last Cheraznan Perumal, it must 
be a Soma Vamsa Kshatria, as that Viceroy was a 
Soma Kshatria, as has been already shown. 

Kerala Ulppathy says in its forty-second page, that 
the last Perumal gave his sword and two small pieces 
of land to an attache of his (an Eradi), with the 
title Kmnala Konaihvri (Zamonn), and also that a 
few Arabs, residing at the locality were made over 
to him. 

Suoh is the origin of the Cochin Rajah and of the 
Zamorin of Calicut, as narrated in the Kerala Ulppa¬ 
thy, which account appears to be fully corroborated 
by tradition. 

The king of Chera (Trayanoore), had been tiH then 
the Emperor of Kerala, but the principal seat of 
royalty was gradually transferred to the southern pert 
and embodied with its branch, as we have already 
stated. 

The nephew of king Veera Kerala Vurmah ruled 
the kingdom satisfactorily during, his reign ; he 
established a residency at Kullaoay, south-east of 
Quito, where he consecrated a pagoda, and established 
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villages, Ac. The successor of this king, whose name 
is unknown, did not govern Jtis kingdom ably and 
well, and tradition has it that ainoe that time other 
powers in the north oommenoed to rise mid prosper 
in Southern India. 


For the next two or three hundred yean, we find 
no precise accounts of the affairs of north Kerala; 
it was the period of the flourishing dynasties 
of K&d&xnba and Ohalukya, and northern Kerala had 
been subject to the supremacy of those powers. 
During this interval, there was an alliance between 
Travanoore and the Kolathnaud to repel the 

invaders of northern Kerala. 


In the KaH year 3881J73J AJ).), the Travanoore 
king, Yeera Marthanda Vurtiah, performed Hirannya 
Garoham and Thulapurusha dan am and ruled the 
kingdom for a long time. His nephew succeeded him 
as usual. This sovereign, whose real name it is difficult 
to find, died in the Kali year 8902 and was succeeded 
by Ms nephew, TJdaya Marthanda Vunnah, who was 
an educated and highly accomplished monarch. His 
rule was very prosperous and more remarkable than 
that of many of Ids predecessors. 

At this period, the Travanoore royal family resided 
at different places and was commonly known by five 
different denominations, via., (Yanavanaud) Yenaud, 
(Sreevahunoode) Thiruvithanoode, (Sreepatha) Trip- 
wppoor, (Sreevey) Sheravaye and (Jayutnunaganaua) 
Deemganaud Swaroopama. 


AH these five S waroopams, when oolleotively referred 
to, were styled either Venadu, Travanoore or Trippap- 
poor, and sovereignty was assumed under these three 
designations only. Latterly they became to be 
known exclusively under one name, i.*., Travtncore. 

In the Kali year 3926 (825 A.D.), when king TJdaya 
Harthanda Vurmah was residing in Kollam (Quilon), 
he oonvened a council of all the learned men of 


Kerala with the object of introducing a new 
era, and after making some astronomical researches, 
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and calc ul a tin g the solar movements throughout the chap. 
twelve signs of the zodiac, and counting scientifically 
the number of days occupied in this revolution in 
every month, it was resolved to adopt the new era 
from the first of Chingam of that year, 15th August 
825, as Kollam year one, and to oall it the solar 
year. 


This arrangement was approved of by all the wise 
men of the time, and every neighbouring country 
began to adopt the same. And this system of reckon¬ 
ing the year, continues up to the present day through¬ 
out Keralam, as well as in every part of the kingdom 
of Chora, then possessed by the ting of Travancore. 
This era has been adopted bv other kings also, as we 
see that in Madura, Tnmevelly, and other countries, 
the Kollam era is commonly used in reckoning the 
tear. Stone inscriptions are generally found in 
Tinnevelly, and other localities, which corroborate this 
statement. The old records in the Trevandrum 


pagoda shew that on the 5th Chingam of the first 
Kollam year, i.e., five days after the promulgation of 
(he new year, the members of the five royal Houses 
of the Travancore family, the Swamyar, (ecclesiasti¬ 
cal head), and all the nobility, Ac., assembled in the 
Trevandrum pagoda and introduced certain new rules 
or ordinances for the conduct of the daily, monthly, 
and yearly performances of poojas and other cere¬ 
monies in the pagoda. These rules are still in force 
in the said pagoda. 


In these old writings, it is found reoorded that king 
“ Cberaman Peruma* (not the Viceroy), laid the found¬ 
ation stone of this pagoda, and that he passed all the 
ordinances appertaining to the pagoda, and appointed 
oert&in classes and castes of men for the different 
duties of the Devaswam. 


Li the Kollam year 5, (880 A JX), Udaya Marthanda 
Vurmah, Kulaeerhara Perum&l died, but his succes¬ 
sors name and the particulars of his reign are not 
traceable from the records. The names and other 
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chip, particulars of many of the succeeding kings are also 
not in the records. 

Tie Panthakm Rajah, now a pensioned feudatory 
ohief of Travanoore, was a subordinate Kshatria Rajah 
under tie Pandyan king, and his family was privileged 
to wed the females of tie Ohera or Trayanoore royal 
family. This ohief emigrated to Trayanoore under 
the sanction of the then sovereign, as. is recorded in a 
copper-plate writing, dated 11th Purattasi Kollam year 
79, (904 A.B») 

It was about this period that the combined army of 
Trayanoore and Koluthnaud drove out the Belklaa 
from Kerala, and pursued the fugitives into the Drayida 
country. Subsequently the kings of Trayanoore and 
Kolixthnaud reverted to the enjoyment of their res¬ 
pective possessions originally assigned to them by 
Parasu Kama, t.e., the former from Korempulay (the 
great river) to the south, and the latter from that 
stream to tne north. 

On northern Kerala being cleared of the outsiders, 
the local chieftains began to rise and much fighting 
amongst them resulted. 

The Eradi, whoa* the Perumal called Kunnala Kon 
or Kouathiri, a$*he Kerala Ulppathy calls him, and 
to whom the Pfemmal gave his sword, now rose up, 
and with the^g&sistanoe of the Arabs, conquered almost 
all .the northern chiefs, acquired large territories 
between Pocnani and northern Kollam, and estab¬ 
lished himself as a powerful monarch assuming the 
title “ Nedivirnppu Bwaroopan” (the greatly spread 
power.) 

Kerala Ulppathy narrates the particulars of the 
Zamora's military exploits and victories (vide, pages 
46 to 66.) 

The last Perumal, Bhaakara Revi Vurmah, was, as 
stated above, far more popular than aB the other 
Berrimals; and he was held in such mat veneration 
and affection by the people, as well ashy all the chiefs 
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throughout Keralam that he was considered by 
most of the people as an incarnation of Vishnu, 
and many even worshipped him as a deity. This 
Penunal’s image, together with that of his wife, were 
oast in metal and placed in the Thiruvunjicolam 
pagoda. 

The Cochin Rajah, being considered the legitimate 
heir to the Perumal, rose in the estimation of the 
peoplp, especially of the Syrian community, who were 
rich, and very influential, some of them being mer¬ 
chants carrying on business between Kodungalore 
and Quilon, and greatly attached to the chief ever 
since the end of the Perumal rule. In the course of a 
few years the Cochin Rajah also became a great 
power, and like the Zamorin, changed his title and 
declared himself Perinpadappu Swaroopam (the highly 
extended Or stretched power). As almost all the 
northern subjects of Travancore acknowledged the 
Cochin chief as king, the title 11 Perinpadappu, applied 
to Cochin was not inappropriate.” The then 
reigning king of Travancore being of a quiet and 
peaceable disposition, the ascendancy of Cochin was 
easily established. Hence, the king of Travancore 
lost his sovereignty over almost all his northern 
possessions, and the dominions of the Travancore sove¬ 
reign were reduced to small dimensions, t.e., between 
Edavaye near Vurkalay in the north, Erratta Malay 
(eastern side of Udayagherry) in the south, to a 
distance of about seventy miles in length and twenty 
miles in breadth; Nanjenand and all other southern 
possessions having been assumed by the P&ndyan 
ting. Sree Vurdhanapuram (Padmanabhapurum), 
Sree Yalumoode (Thiruvifchanooae) were at the time 
the capitals of the kingdom. This little possession, we 
find, w *s ruled without any disturbance, either exter¬ 
nally or internally, for a long period. During this 
period, two members of the Travancore royal family 
were adopted into that of Madathinkoor Swaroopam 
(Mavalikaray,) which was originally related to the 
Travancore royal family, being a branch of the Kola 
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chip, family and thus the territories under that petty State, 
became again subjected to Travanoore. 

In the JKollam year 225 (1050 A.D.,) the ancient 
pagoda at Trevanarum was rebuilt by a Travaaoore 
sovereign, whose name is not known. 

About this period, the Fandyan kingdom was invaded 
by the Mahommedana and the then reigning king 
Paracrama Pandyan was taken prisoner. Having sent 
him to Delhi, the Mahommedaas took possession of 
Madura. On this occasion, the tutelary god of 
Madura was taken to Travanoore for better security.* 
The king of Travanoore afforded an asylum, without 
showing the least" ill-will to the Pandyans for wrongs 
done to Travanoore in appropriating territories 
which were parts his dominions. 

During the Mahommedan role of the Pandyan king* 
dom, which rule appears to have continued for about 
half a century, one Ifanja Koraven, a feudatory chief 
under Travanoore obtained possession of Nanjenaud, 
the southern part of Travanoore, and established him* 
self there as a ruler. Subsequent to the conquest of 
Mysore by the Mahommedana and the relief of the 
Madura kingdom, Nanja Koraven mid his confederacy 
were driven afay by the king of Travanoore in the 
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In 345 K.E, (1170 A.D.,) the Panthalam family; to 
whom we have already alluded, appears to have received 
some territorial grants from the king of Travanoore, 
in consideration of that family having taken up their 
residence in Keralam. 

In like manner, the present Poonj&t Rajah, who was 
a dose relation of the Pandyan dynasty emigrated to 
Travanoore, and the hill territories of Poonjar were 
assigned as the residence of his family, during the reign 
of king Adithya Vurmah of Travanoore in 364 M.E, 
(1189 A.D.) 

* Rot. 2L Ttylor, rol 1, p88 and 8$, 
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During the 5th oentury M.E., and in the reign of 
king ^dithya Vurmah, the Trayancore royal family 
was under the neoeaBity of adopting two females from 
the Kolathnaud royal family, and & royal reaidenoe 
was constructed at Attingal,* for the residence of the 
two Ranees, and they were installed as Attingal 
Mootha Thumpuran and Elia Thumpuran, t. e. # senior 
and junior Ranees of Attingal. The country around 
Attingpl was assigned to them, and the revenue derived 
therefrom was placed at their disposal. 

King Adithya Vurmah extended his sovereignty 
over some of the northern Devaawams, as the accounts 
of the renowned pagoda at Vycome shew that in 505 
M.E. (1830 A.D.,; that sovereign had assumed autho- 
rity over the affairs of that Devaswam. 

The reigning king died and the eldest son of the 
senior Ranee of Attingal, Sree Veera Rama Mar- 
thanda Vurmah, who was then in his 28th year was 
installed on the musnud in 510 M.E. (1385 A.D.) 

This king reconstructed the palace near the pagoda 
at Trevandrum and built a Fort round it. 

His government was most prosperous, and his reign 
which ended with his death in 550 M.E. (1376 A.D.,) 
lasted for a period of forty years. 

He was succeeded by his third brother, Eravi 
Vurmah, who resided at Trevandrum like his deceased 
brother, and ruled the kingdom with great credit to 
himself and to the entire satisfaction of his subjects. 
His Highness was anxious to perform the coronation 
ceremonies and collected the necessary funds for the 
same. While the preparations were advancing for. 
their performance, the sovereign died in 557 M.E,, 
(1382 i*D.) after a reign of seven years; he was 
succeeded by his nephew, Kerala Vurmah, who, soon 

* Attingal ii fch# qmb« of tha asternal home of tha Bajah of Tm- 
TMnoom In all Malabar, tbon sa no quaan-mctKar who poaiMiii ao 
much inilaMHM is psblic affair* aa bar*. 

Wfe'asW* Letter* from Malabar, by Major Dnuy, paga IS. 
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chip, after be saoended the mosnnd, performed the ooro- 
nation ceremonies, and became " Kulasekhara Peru- 
mal,” bat His Highness died three months after his 
coronation. 

Kerala Vurmah Kulasekhara Perumal, was succeeded, 
by his twin-brother Chora Udaya Marthanda Vurmah. 

The reign of this sovereign, was longer than that of 
all the Travanoore monarchy. 

His Highness ascended the nmsnnd, while he was 
sixteen years of age, and died at the ripe age of seventy- 
eight after a reign of sixty-two years. 

His reign was. of a mixed character, partly at¬ 
tended with prosperity, and partly with troubles 
and annoyances, as is natural during such a long 
period, in whioh many vicissitudes must be expected 

His Highness Chera Udaya Marthanda Vurmah per¬ 
formed the coronation ceremonies, and was styled 
" Kulasekhara PerumsL” 

'During the reign of this sovereign all the south¬ 
eastern possessions of Travanoore on the Tinnevelly 
side were mimed, and the sovereign often resided at 
Valliypor and Chera Maha Devi 

In consequence of the mild and unwarlike disposition 
of this king, some of the subordinate chiefs in the Bast 
became refractory, and there was constant fighting 
and latterly, while this sovereign was residing at Tre- 
vandrum, the chief of Rettiapursm invaded VaUiyoor, 
and the king’s nephew being detected in battle fear¬ 
ing disgrace, cothmitted suicide. 

In these, places, several grants of lands Tmyfa 
by this Kulasekhara Perianal, remain some of which 
we have ahready noticed. Ohara Maha Devi was his 4 
favorite residence, and consequently, this sovereign 
was called Chera Udaya Marthanda Vurmah. 

towards the dose of his reign, suspecting unfair 
proceedings on the part of the chief men of the 
Paodysa mete, the residence of the royal fsauiy was 
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removed to Elayadafchunaud Hottendmey; end a ora?. 
Governor was appointed to rule ValKyoor and other 
possessions in the East. 

This sovereign died in 619 M,E. (1444 AJX), at 
the ripe age of seventy-eight jean. ^ He was succeeded 
by Venaud Mootha ttajah, who reigned for fourteen 
jears, and died in 688 M.E. (1458 A.D.). 

From ibis year up to 855 M.E. (1680 A.D.), a period 
of about two ana a quarter oenturies, no detailed 
accounts of the reigns of the sovereigns can be found, 
except a list of their names, the dates of their accession 
to the musnud and the period of their reign. 

His Highness Venanda-Mootha Rajah was succeeded 

5 Sree Veers Marthanda Vurmah, who after a reign 
thirteen years died in 646 M.E. (1471 A.D.), and 
was succeeded by Adithya Vurmah whose reign lasted 
only seven years. 

The successor of this sovereign was Eravi Vurmah, 
who was installed on the musnud in 658 M.E. (1478 
A.D.), and ruled the country for twenty-five rears, 
and the successor Eravi vurmah Sree Marthanda 
Vurmah died in the very year of his installation. 

In 679 M.E. (1504 A.D.}, Sree Veers Eravi 
Vurmah assumed the sovereignty, and governed the 
Idngdom for twenty-four years, and on His Highness* 
death in 708 M.E. (1528 A.D.), king Marthanda 
Vurmah succeeded him and ruled for nine years. He 
was succeeded by Udaya Marthanda Vurmah in 712 
M.E. (1537 A.D.), who governed the kingdom for a 
period of twenty-three years, and died in 735 M.E. 

(1560 A.D.) This sovereign was succeeded by Kerala 
Vurmah* who ruled only for three years. On his 
death in 788 M.E. (1568 A*D,) f he was succeeded by 
Adithya Vurmah who died in the fourth year of hu 
reign. Udaya Marthanda Vurmah was then installed 
on tha:imumud in 742 M.E. (1567 A.D.), and ruled for 
a period of twenty-seven years, when he died. 
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chat. In 769 M.E. (1694 A.D.), Sree VeeraEravi Yurmah. 
assumed the sovereignty, and after performing the 
coronation ceremonies took the family title “ Kula* 
Bokhara Perianal.'' Several of this sovereign’s 
predecessors were unable to perform the coronation 
ceremony on account of difficulties in ooUecting the 
revenue, or in consequence of the obstructions thrown 
by the feudatory chiefs and nobles, as well as the 
Ettru Yeetil Pillamars. 

Sree Yeera Eravi Yurmah Knlaaethar* Perumal 
ruled for ten years and died in 779 M.E. (1604 A.D.), 
and was succeeded by Sree Yeera Yurmah, whose rule 
having ended after two years, Ravi Yurmah ascended 
the mnsnud in 781 M.E. (1606 AJX), and ruled for 
thirteen years. 

Unny Kerala Yurmah was the successor of the 
last mentioned sovereign and he began to reign 
in 794 M.E. (1619 A.DJ; and ruled the country for six 
years. His suooessor Ravi Yurmah, who commenced 
nis reign in 800 M.E. (1626 A.D.), reigned six years 
and died, and was succeeded by Unny Kerala Yurmah 
in 806 M.E. (1881 A.D.), and he ruled, the country 
for aperiod of thirty years. 

King Adithya Yurmah succeeded in 886 M.E. (1661 
A.D.), and died in the sixteenth year of his reign, under 
shocking circumstances, occasioned by the inhuman 
oonduct of the feudatories and the combined artifices 
of the Ettoo Yeetil Pillamar and the Devaswam 
association. s 

Some particulars are to be found concerning these 
events, and the disloyal proceedings of the feudatories 
against the king's government. 

As has already been stated the re-organization of the 
ecclesiastical society in 225 M.E. (1050 AJX) which 
was called Ettara xogom amounted to this. A society 
was formed consisting of eight and a n half members” 
of whom eight were Potty Brahmans, each of whom pre¬ 
tended to have the privilege of a casting vote, and the 
sovereign, who was considered half member, had 
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no vote in the transactions of the Devaswam affairs, osar. 
By suoh an arrangement, the affairs of the Devaswam 
became virtually vested in the hands of the eight Potty 
Brahmans, and they began to work the institution 
through their attaches the Etta Veefcfl Pillamar, who 
were the representatives of eight noble families. The 
sovereign had little or no influence over the Devaswam, 
and was simply required to be present at the 
usual periodical ceremonies. 

The power of this Yogakar and the association 
become so great, that the records show that they 
even imposed heavy fines upon the sovereign for 
wrongs done to the Devaswam institution. 

This Devaswam possessed extensive landed property, 
which was then called Sree Pundara Vacs (belonging 
to the holy treasury.) Its Bole managers were the Yo¬ 
gakar, who had all the powers of despotic rulers over 
the Devaswam property, and over every one of the 
tenants and holders of the Devaswam lands. The Ettu 
Veetil Piflamar were entrusted with the collection of 
the Devaswam revenue, and the villages, where the De» 
vaswam lands lay, were divided into eight Adhikarems. 

Each of the Ettu Veetil Pillamar was appointed a 
collector over the Adhikarem, with the powers of a 
petty chief. 

The king having little or no authority o>er these 
men, they rose in power and importance, and gradu¬ 
ally became supreme lords in tneir villages, and in 
time the Hadempimar (nobles and petty chiefs,) who 
were not loyally attached to the crown, were also 
influenced by the Ettu Veetil Pillamar and the com¬ 
bination became a powerful one. 

The principal royal residence was at Sreevaluinoode 
about thirty miles from the Devaswam head station 
(TrevandnmO which was solely under the despotic 
rule of the Yogakar and the Ettu Veetil Pillamar 
for a period of two hundred and thirty-five years, 
and so the reconstruction of a royal resident* at 
Trevandrum in 510 H.B.* was not quite to the liking 

13 



our. of the Yogskar, whoae feelings wore roused irhan 
the sovereign began to watch their proceedings and 
insist upon having the accounts, connected with the 
income and expenditure of the Devaswam submitted 
periodically to his inspection. 

Though the king’s command was resisted by the 
Yogakar, Sre? Veera Mart,hands Yurmah, from whom 
originated the proposal, quietly, but effectually, gained 
a step in the right direction, and, during his reign of 
forty years, His Highness established njs authority, 
in a measure, over the Devaswam. 


This sovereign’s two successors maintained the 
policy of their predecessor Bree Years Rama Marthanda 
Yurmah, in regard to Devaswam affairs; but sub¬ 
sequently the Yogakar and (he Ettu Yeetil Piflimar 
seem to have regained their ascendency, and they 
gradually began to oppose the royal power, 


During the reign of seventeen sovereigns, (from 
Yenaud Moofcha Rajah downwards to TJnuy Kerala 
Yurmah) extending over a period of one hundred and 
eighty-seven years, the opposition and annoyance from 
the Yogakar end Ettu Veetil Pillfttnar and their con¬ 
federates the Madempimars continued, and a hostile 
faction of the royalists and the confederates, existed, 
but through ( the vigilant and careful government of 
those sovereigns, no open outbreak occurred. 


■ Adithya Yurmah, whose death in 862 Jtf.E, (1677 
A.D.), occurred under some noteworthy OTcamstances, 
was of a very qmV and mild disposition, and from his 
jounger days, he led a retired and religion* life, 
and became more like a spiritual minister than a king. 

The confederates, taking advantage of this, began 
to oppose the royalists ana to carry on every, sort pf 
oppression, to the extreme annoyance of the royal 
family, while the sovereign quietly submitted to aU 
their misdeeds. 

On a oertain night, the king's, palace at Trmndnun 
was found to be on fire, but not a single person among 
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As viflagers or 1he Dbtmim people, who resided 
ro tuid the palace, would venture to ooaa forward to 
tf tmgm kh the few, and the whole of the palace and 
ita out-hotuea ware redooed toeahaa before day 
t>reak. ^ / 

King Adithya Vunuah and tji “royal family retired 
bo a email constructed ft# (he residence of 

Elia. Bajah, heir apparent, eon* years Wore on the 
bop of a small hill on the wetter? aide of the river 
Kulisr, and surrounded by a tittle fort called Puthen- 
cotta (new fort) built with and walla, and Hie High* 
nett resided hero for some time; bat soon after the 
burning of the palaoe, and the king’s retiring to Pa* 
bhenootta, the leaders of the confederates repaired 
in a body to Puthencotta, and requested an audience 
of the king which was granted. They pretended to 
blow nothing of the fire that destroyed the palaoe, 
attributed it to mere accident, expressed their deep 
regret at the occurrence and professed to sympathise 
with the king. 


His Highness being, as already said, a devotee, after 
expressing his resignation to the dispensation of 
Providence aooepfced the assurances of the co n federates 
without the slightest suspicion. 

But this interview was sought by the confederates 
with the most diabolical intentions, for. the iTogakar 
began to forward to the king, every day, Nwedyomi, 
i. e., sweetmeat offered to tneimape of Fadmanabha 
Swamy for pooja, and one day this being mixed with 
poison, the sing, partook of it, became Al and died 
suddenly. 

The whole royal family at the time of tbs king's 
death, consisted of one female, the king's niece named 
Umayamma Banee, and her six male children, all 
under age. 

On the death of the king the confederates went to 
Puthencotta palace, offered their oondoleocee to the 
Banee, and gave their assarhnees of aBegfeoee to Her 
Highness and the young Princes; (hey then began to 
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oxir. resort to the pekoe-pretending to guard it against 
the intrusion of disaffected and rebellious subjects. 

On a oertain moonlight night, a few boy* of the 
confederate party, who were & the same ages as die 
five Princes, were playing with them at the Puthen- 
cotta palace. One of iheooys proposed to the Princes 
(doubtless at' the instigation of the confederates), to 
go to a tank or reservoir, situated a few furlongs dis¬ 
tant from the* western side of the palace, and to play 
on a white sandy plain and bathe in the crystal water. 
The young Princes proceeded, with the boys, without 
the knowledge of their unfortunate mother, and while 
they were bathing, shocking to relate, some men from 
the confederate party appeared there under the pretext 
of bathing, ana seised the Princes and suffocated 
them under water: they left the bodies to float in the 
tank and went away, telling the boys to inform the* 
people at the palaoe that the Princes were unfortu¬ 
nately drowned in the took while bathing. 

The tank, with which this tragical event is associated 
and which the confederates contemptuously called 
K&iippan Kulam (a reservoir for amusement), is at 
Manaoaud, a few furlongs south of the Trevandrum 
fort, on the western side of Puthencotta. 

The Ranee, on receiving this unexpected melancholy 
intelligence, though plunged in extreme sorrow, 
performed the funeral ceremonies of her murdered 
children by burning their bodies st the very spot 
where their late murdered grand unde's body wan 
burnt. The unfortunate Ranee now Baw things in 
their true light and looking up to heaven, cursed the 
murderers ol Her Highnesr pious uncle and her inno- 
oent children. 

There was now no male member in the royal family, 
except TJmayamma Ranee's only son, aged nine years, 
to succeed to the mumud, and therefore Her Highness 
TJmayamma Ranee became Queen Regent in 852 H.E. 
(1677 A.D.)' 
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After a short residence in (he pekoe at Puthanootfca, 
Her Highness, finding the plaoe unsafe for herself and 
the young Prinoe, abandoned it and proceeded to 
Neduvangaud, and resided in the little palace there, 
taking with her the royal Tharawe (the household 
priest), the palace Kariakar (Premier), Sumprathy 
(the Secretary), and other servant* o! the State, 
together with the palace establishment. This waa done 
solely for the protection of Her Highness* son from 
the evil designs of the hostile confederates. 

It may be stated here that Providence heard the 
curse pronounced by the bereaved mother, for the 
spot where the castle and fort called Puthenootta once 
stood, and where the poisoned body of the pious 
Adithiya Vtrnnah Bajah and the bodies of the mur- 
dered Princes were burnt, was subsequently converted 
into a Hindu burial ground, where to this day numbers 
of dead bodies are daily cremated. The very raoe of 
the Etta Veetil Pillsmar and M&depimar, who caused 
those inhuman murders was, in the course of fifty-six 
years, extirpated in a more violent and atrocious 
manner. The reservoir originally a fine large tank, 
on the ba^ks of which there was an extensive milk- 
white sandy plain bounded by ooooanut, cashewnut, 
jack, and other fruit trees, was the common resort of 
all the Brahmans and other residents of the village for 
the purpose of bathing and recreation but subsequent 
to the above event, it was abandoned, and became a 
desolate plain. People feared to approach the spot, 
and, ultimately, the tank waa filled with sand and used 
for depositing the carcases of horses, cattle, dogs, and 
such other animals, as died in the town and the 
suburbs of Trevandium. 

The reigning Princess Umsy&mma remained for some 
time at Neduvangaud. She was obliged to oessa in¬ 
terfering with government affairs from her fear of the 
confederates, who, if offended, the Bence thought 
would injure her only son by some dastardly plot. 

At this critical time d is s ensions broke out amongst 
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the confederate and each feudatory chief became sole 
master of his own possessions, and misrule and anarchy 
prevailed throughout every part of the country. 

Taking advantage of this state of affairs in Travan- 
00 re, in 866 ME. (1680 AJ).), a petty sirdar, under 
the Mogul Bmperor, wandering in the southern part 
of the Peninsula, with a number of horsemen and 
plundering the unprotected territories, invaded the 
southern part of Travancore and carried mi depre¬ 
dations among the population. None of the nooles 
and chiefs being able to oppose the sirdar or arrest 
his progress; he advanced to Trevandrum and made 
his head quarters there. 

The Devaawam Yogakar, fearing contamination, 
and the consequent loss of caste, shut the Treyandrum 
pagoda and fled for their lives. The Efctu Yeetil 
Fiflamar and Madempimar adopted the same course, 
leaving the country at the mercy Of the Mogul sirdar, 
who was then at liberty to lay waste the oountry *ith 
fire and sword and compel the people to become 
Mahomedans. But fortunately for the kingdom, such 
a calamity was warded off by a jew faithful Pataaa or 
Mahometan servants attached to the Travancore house 
who remained after the flight of the Ranee to 
Neduvangaud. 

These sirdars presented themselves before the 
Mogul and brought to his notice the circumstances 
that led to the proceedings of the confederates and 
ef the departure of the bereaved "Ranee from her 
rpyal residence. They seem to have been successful 
in persuading the Mogul sirdar not to demolish or 
contaminate the Trevandrum pagoda and other places 
of worship, or to convert any of the Hindus to mobs- 

■moAmmtn^ r 

The Mogul sirdar exercised his power up to Bdavaye 
in the north, and became sole master of the country 
between Thovaky and Bdavaye on the coast line of 
Travaaoore,, but he did not venture to p roceed to 
Naduvaogaud. 
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Possibly, out. of Home regard for the people and 
their sovereign, and also Owing to the persuasion of 
the royalist Mahomedans, the Mogul chief encamped 
at Manaoaud, outside the town <3 Trevandrum and 
remained there during hit sway. 

Though the sirdar did not attempt to convert the 
Hindus, stiO he insisted upon the Nam adopting many 
of the Mahomedan customs, and thqy were compelled 
to do so. Some of these customs the Sudraa ttQl 
retain aa useful and convenient. 

The customs thus forced upon the Sudraa, who 
reside between Yurkalay and v elavancode, and which 
are still observed by that community are the follow* 
ing:— 

Firet. —Males to cover their heads and female* to 
cover their bodies when they get out of doors. 

Second. —Males to have the circumcision ceremony 
performed before they attain ten years of age. 

Third .—That during the marriage ceremony, the 
relatives and the intimate friends of the family should 
sit like the Mahomedana in a circle and eat their meal 
from one vessel, having their heads covered while 
eating. 

Fourth .—Sudra females should encircle their bodies 
with a doth like the mates, and abandon the mode of 
dressing in vogue among their sisters in the north. 

Fifth *—.Every child, on being weaned, shQulihave 
a luwdkiimhiflf tied round its head* 

SiM .—Females should have their forehead, chin, 
and hands tattooed; the designs being either of simple 
spots or plants, leaves, flowers, 4o., 4c. 

AH these are of common observance even now 
among the lower.arderof Sudras between Quilon and 
KulouUm; but the higher orders of Sadrs* seem to 
have shaken them off retaining only the first, vis*, the 
covering of their head, by the males, and the s h ou lder s, 
by the femaleSt 
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chip. Her Highness Umayamma Ranee, finding it diffionlt 
to recover her kingdom from the hands of the Mogul 
sirdar while her feudatories and militia were animated 
by a spirit of disloyalty towards her government, 
invited one Kerala Vurmah, a member of She northern 
Cottay&m Rajah's family, a branch of the sovereign 
of Kolathnaud, and related to the Travanoore royal 
house. 

Rajah Kerala Vurmah was a brave warrior, perfect 
in sword 'exercise, arrow-shooting and in the use of 
other weapons of war* 

This Rajah was appointed Her Highness* principal 
counsellor, and oommauder of all the militia then on 
the side of the royalists. 

Kerala Vurmah lost no time in raising a foroe armed 
with bows and arrows, slings, swords and lances. 

The Rajah, under his personal command led the 
army against the Mogul sirdar and attacked him 
unexpectedly at Hanaeaud near Trevandrum. As the 
sirdar had not a sufficient foroe near him, all his horse¬ 
men having been scattered about between Vurkalay 
and Thovalay collecting the revenue, he was unable to 
make a stand, and was* obliged to retreat precipitately 
to Thovalay. Kerala Vurmah pursued him and the 
sirdar waa reinforced by a party of horsemen from 
Thovalay and the other soutnem districts. He made 
a stand near the side of a 1x31 at Thiruvatar, and a 
severe battle ensued. N While the jungles; and rooks 
with which the locality waa covered, presented insu¬ 
perable obstacles to the Mogul sirdar's cavalry and 
threw ft into confusion; they afforded the Rajah's 
archers and shngera convenient positions for attack 
and defence. WnQe the conflict was going on, many 
of the horsemen were killed and, unfortunately for 
the sirdar, a nest of wasps, on one of the trees under 
which he was fighting on horseback, was disturbed by 
the throwing of a stone from one of the slings and the 
insects came down in swarms, and stung him on his 
face and ears. On his attempting to dismount his 
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horse! being etung by the wasps, threw its rider and chip. 
ran away. Scarcely bad the sirdar fallen on the side 
of the rook than hundreds of arrows pierced his body. 

Nor were the slingers idle, for they poured on the 
head of the great commander a volley of stones. The 
fallen chief was soon killed and his army was utterly 
defeated. 

Kerala Vurmah arranged at once to capture the 
remaining horses, and to seise as many of the troopers 
as could be got. He suooeeded in securing some three 
hundred horses and about a hundred prisoners with 
many swords, lances and other excellent weapons 
belonging to the enemy. 

The Rajah marched victoriously to Trevandrum, 
which Her Highness the Ranee abo reached with her 
son and' all the palace establishment. They soon 
rebuilt the palace ah Trevandrum. 

Kerala Vurmah Rajah organised at once a battalion 
of cavalry with the three hundred horses secured at 
the battle, one regiment of archers, and one regiment 
of swordsmen and posted them in three .different parts 
at Trevandrum. 

After this, the Rajah found no difficulty in bringing 
to obedience all the refractory chiefs and nobles. The 
Yogakar and the Ettu Veetil FiBamar were cowed, 
and became obedient to Her Highness the Ranee. 

The fort and palace at Futhencotta were broken 
up, and with the materials two buildings were con¬ 
structed inside the Trevandrum fort, tine was called 
Valia Koikel, and the other Thevarathu Koikel, and 
Kerala Vurmah Rajah occupied the former budding. 

The disaffected MudwmpiTn«r and Ettu Veetil Pdla- 
mnr and others perceiving that the strength of Her 
Highness the Ranee’s Government rested with Kerala 
Vurmah, conspired against him. They concocted 
measures for his destruction and on a certain night he 
was assassinated in his own residence, but who the 
murderers were remains to this day a mystery. 

14 
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Iii 650 M.E. (1684 AJX), TJmayamma Ranee's son, 
Prince Bevi Vurmah, attained hie sixteenth year, 
and in accordance with the custom of the country, 
the sovereignty was transferred by Her Highness 
Umayaauna Banco, to the Prince who was duly in-* 
stalled on the mugnncL, 

As Kerala Vurmah had adopted all the necessary 
measures for the protection of the royal family from 
the inroads of the feudatories, the new sovereign found 
no difficulty in governing the kingdom and affording 
satisfaction to His Highness 1 aged mother, who had 
been a total stranger to the comforts of life from the 
earliest period of her career. 

The Dowager Ranee being 'old, and there being 
no other member of 4he royal family, save the Ranee’s 
reigning son, the adoption of some new members 
became necessary. The Kolathnaud sovereign was 
accordingly asked to send some members of his 
family as usual, but after hesitating a good deal, in 
consequence of the assassination of Bajah Kerala 
Vurmah, he ultimately aooeded, to the Travanoore 
Ranee’s wishes and sent two females and two males 
for adoption into the Travanoore royal family. 

The name of the elder male was Uxmy Kerala Vur- 
mfth and that of his brother Vurmah. A year 
after this adoption, the Dowager Ranee died and 
was followed to thk grave by the elder of the two 
adopted Ranees, and the junior Ranee was the only 
surming female member of the royal family, who now 
became Attingal Months Thumpuran. This Ranee 
gave birth to a Prince in 861 M.R (1706 A.D.) This 
Prince whose name was Marfhanda Vurmah, distin¬ 
guished himself above all other sovereigns and received 
the well-merited title of saviour of urn kingdom of 
Travanoore. 

The reigning sovereign Bevi Vurmah, was highly 
delighted ah the birth of this Prince, and spent in 
omamemorarion of the event a good xfeal of messy in 
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charity, donations, Ac., in aooordanoe with tin pro* our, 
eoriptions of the Hindu Sastras. ._ r ^ _ 

In 898 M.H. (1718 A.D.), king Beyi Vunnah died, 
and tiie eldest of the adopted Princes, Uimj Kerala 
Yunnajb was proclaimed king of Trayancore This 
sovereign was of a quiet and weak disposition, and 
consequently, the mischief-making confederates be¬ 
gan to acquire strength. In the course of two 

J eers, they became once more powerful. To add 
y these misfortunes, all the organised foroee of the able 
and wise commander Kerala Vurrnah, which had been 
maintained by fieri Vurmah, during his reign of 
thirty-four years, were disbanded or scattered over 
the country, or took service under the {sudatory 
chiefs. 

Though he was only fourteen years old, Prince 
Marthanda Yurmah could hot tolerate such a state 
bf things, and His Highness therefore earnestly 
requested his uncle, the then reigning sovereign, to 
permit him to take an active interest in the affairs 
of Government, and the sovereign being pleased with 
the energy and intelligence of the youth, permitted 
him to do aa he ohose and make such arrangements as 
he found necessary, in consultation with the officers 
of the State. 

Armed with sooh powers, the Prinoe lost no time in 
adopting measures for checking the rebellious spirit 
of the confederacy. The Xogakar, Ettu Veetil 
PiQamar and Maaempimar, in their turn became 
inveterate enemies of the Prinoe, and began to seek 
measures for his destruction. 

The confederates oared vary little for the reigning 
sovereign, but were greatly afraid of the Prinoe; they 
were therefore determined to take his life at all 
h ftsfrrd*, and set to work for the attainment of this 
object. 

Under these disagreeable circumstances, the Prinoe 
was obliged to shiftfrom place to plaoe to avoid faffing 
into the hands of the assassins. 
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Finding it unsafe to reside always at Trev&ndrum, 
the Prince was obliged to prooeed under disguise and 
to remain for short periods in the palaces of Sreeva- 
hunoode, Neduvangaud, Mavalikaray, Attingal, Ac., Ac. 

At different times and places, this Prince was *tfay- 
Isid and was nearly falling into the hands of the 
confederates; but in every instance he providentially 
escaped. 

On a certain occasion, the Prince had to conceal 
himself in the interior of a pagoda which was imme¬ 
diately surrounded by the confederate party, when his 
life was saved by the stratagem of the faithful priest 
of the pagoda. It was about dusk, and the escape of 
the Prince was miraculous. The priest quickly trans¬ 
ferred his clothes and ornaments to the prince and 
putting a quantity of boiled rice in a brass vessel on 
the Prince’s bead, told him to walk out muttering 
manthrams, like a priest, and to whisper to the mob 
that the Prince was lying concealed inside the pagoda. 
As he walked out, the priest putting on the Prince's 
dress walked about inside the pagoda peeping here 
and there as if he was in a state of great anxiety. 
Seeing this the mob entered the pagoda, fell upon the 
counterfeit prince, dragged him out and killed him 
forthwith. 

During his wanderings, the Prince had to sleep on 
the tops of trees, under the roofs of poor peasants, as well 
as in the midst of jungles, like Charles H of England. 

After six years reign, Unny Kerala Ynrmah died, 
and was succeeded by his younger brother Rama 
Vunnah in 899 M.E. (1724 A.D.h who was junior 
uncle to Prince Harthanda Vurmah. 

Some time previous to the death of this Rajah, a 
female member of the Kolathnaud family was adopted 
as a Princess of Travaaoore, and Her Highness gave 
birth to a Prince in the Kollum year 899. This til 
the renowned Rama Rajah, generally called Dharma 
Rajah. 
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His Highness Rama Vurmah was more fond of his chip. 
nephew than his deceased brother, and was also more 
resolute than several of his predecessors. 

His HighneBs was a close observer of the difficulties 
and dangers to which his nephew was subjected by 
the Ettu Veetil Pillamar ana Madempimar, and he 
was determined to punish thorn for tneir disloyalty 
and rebellious conduct. 

His Highness, in consultation with his intelligent 
nephew, proceeded in 901 H.E. (1726 A.D.), to Tri- 
ohmopoly with some of the officers of the State: he 
entered into a treaty with the Madura Government 
and secured its support by offering to renew the 
lapsed attachment tb that crown, and to bind himself 
to pay a certain sum of money annually* At the 
same time, a suitable force was applied for to punish 
and bring to their senses the Madempimar ana other 
refractory chiefs. After some discussion and preli- 
mmary enquiries, the sovereign was successful in 
obtaining a force consisting of one thousand cavalry, 
under the command of M. Vencatapathy Naiken, and 
two thousand Carnatic sepoys, headed by Thripathy 
Naiken, and others in charge of fifty sirdars, including 
Raghava Iyen and Subba Iyen, &o. 

On the arrival of this force in Travail core, all the 
Madempimar and other refractoiy chiefs and insur¬ 
gents fled, and consequently there was no work for the 
army which was however retained for the purpose of 
overawing the insurgents. 

Though the refractory chiefs were thus kept under 
restraint, the Yogakar and the Ettu Veetil Pillamar at 
Trevandrum could not be brought to a sense of their 
duty, for they knew full well tbit the sovereign could 
not adopt harsh measures against the Devaswam com¬ 
munity. They continued their arrogant conduct to 
the annoyanoe of the royal family, and consequently, 
Prince Marthanda Vurmah was obliged to resiae 
at Mavalikarav and Aitmgal, with the senior Ranee 
and her son, the little Prinoe Rama Vurmah, 
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In 908 M-Bj (1728 A.D.), when tibia Prince was 
being taken to Attingal from Tmandrum, a party 
of men, tinder the Etta Veetil Pillamar met at a place 
called Oalakoottem, headed by Bamanammaaftthfl 
Pillar for the purpose of assassinating* the Banee and 
the Prince, but providentially both escaped unhurt by 
the vigilant, measure* adopted by Kikmanoor Boil 
Thumpuron, who wssesoortinglhe party. Koil Thorn- 
puran, after sending away the Banee and the Prince, 
under disguise to a neighbouring village, got into the 
Ranee's palanquin and moved forward, with all the 
attendants, ana thug drew the 'attention of the party 
towards the palanquin, When the turbulent crowd 
neared the palanquin, and commenced the attack, the 
Koil Thumpuran jumped out sword in hand and cut 
to pieces many of the assailants. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, the Thumpuran perished in the conflict. 

In recognition of the faithful conduct of the Koil 
Thumpuran, grants of land, embracing a whole village 
called Kilifnanoor, was given to the family of this 
distinguished hero and saviour of the Ranee's and 
Prince’s lives. The grant is enjoyed by the family up 
to the present day. 4 

In the same year 903 M.E. (1728 A.D.), king Bama 
Vurmah died after a short illness, deeply lamented by 
the royal family, especially by His .Highness’ fondly 
attached nephew Prince lurthanda Yonoah. 

The system of government and the mode of collecting 
the revenue appear tqhave been continued without any 
materiel change for a long period, but in the reign of 
the late king Bevi Vurmah, who assumed the sover¬ 
eignty in 859 M.E. (1684 A.D.), some alterations, 
in the mating system were introduced, which appear 
to be the following: 

• A d No tnfcnt of this Koil ItomoiB U bow ■ttacfodi lo 
priaotoflho P FMi al XateBdah ipTm hfamtt mu 
tftUl For hSr dr a w ia fi tUvTVwsafc KoS Thtmpona baa iwrind 
goUjMiMirUa ttsffaM Ark UMtauioiipffNB, IWim, 
m nMM. 


Mttat nnt f-iiMootti lil 

'Re dd mtmMm that 4* WWW of erwj pattj our. 
dirtnot »bonld Jm n»gU£ « l whM, aod tfc W 
obuf mi made recpoacibte hr ft» oolketkm of the 
deducting ft NBrt irt muhA lor tilt portent* 
aitoeof Detaswsm and other rdJgimti oernmonte, te 
tiit maintenance of the militia and the collection 
of revenue. 

The State establishment then consisted ofoue Valia 
Karieotr (Prime Minister), one Keetahttim Fffiay, 
one Rayasom P£Day (hwd clerk), and several Baya- 
some and Kanaoks FOIsts (writer* Mid accountants). 

The Minister and all nis establishment held office 
in the palaoe, and the king preaided over them. 

Every question, whether petty or important, was 
submitted for the king's decision, without whose order 
nothing wsa to be executed. 

Commercial speculations seem to have engaged the 
attention of even the earliest Travaneore kings; for 
Travaneore seems to have had dealings with foreign 
nations from the remotest period, ana pepper, cassia, 
areca-nut, Ac., Ac., were bartered for Onmeee, Ara¬ 
bian, and Soman goods and manufactures. 

The Greeks, the Egyptians, the Semens, the Danes, 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, the French, and the 
laglish were the nations with whom Travaneore had 
eommeraal relations. 

The Romans had from a very early period perfect 
toleration given them to promulgate Christianity 
throughout Travsnoore, * ana grants of lands were 
bestowed for erecting churches. 

The Donee were permitted to erect a factory at 
Bdhvaye to osny on traflo. 

The Portuguese were also allowed tostiaMish thro¬ 
mbus as msrefcsnts at Poncawd, Quflon, Seasdaoanqr 
and amral other petty » s porta , soon after their 

The finish reotived aid In (hear attem p ts to sup- 
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plant the Portuguese and establish themselves ill along 
the w^oout between Oolachel and Cochin 


The English had a grant of some land at Anjengo 
lor the opening of a factory contemporaneously with 
the estaMishiTiffnt of their factories on the Malabar 
ooast; and subsequently permission was given them for 
building a fort there. They always received wann 
support from Travanoor© in all their subsequent 
undertakmgs. 


All these nations were treated Very kindly and with 
respect by the kings of Travanoore in tunes when 
European nations were, but haJf-qyilised The kings 
cultivated the aoquaintanoeaiHi frieuillship of Europeans 
and gave to each had every one of'thmn the valuable 
products of Trsvanoore especially pepper, without 
showing partiality and without giving cause for 
quarrels among tfihm, though at that period a strong 
spirit of rivalry prevailed among European nations 
and they were constantly at war with eacn other. 

Various improvements were introduced by the king 
fieri Vurmah during his reign. The power of. the 
local chiefs was curtailed and special agents ap¬ 
pointed to various parts of the country, which was 
divided into districts called " Paouthies,” with power 
to collect the revenue, which was roughly estimated 
before their appointment. After defraying the. expen- 
diture on religious and other institutions, the agent 
was to pay the surplus into the long’s Treasury. 

All such agents Were recognised as king’s officers 
and thus the authority and influence of the Madempt- 
mar and petty chiefs were destroyed. 

After the death of this sovereign, his successor 
Unny Kerala Vurmah was unable to enforce the 
above system generally, mid consequently in many 
puts of the country, especially in the southern Dis¬ 
tricts of Hsnjenaad, anarchy cmoa more prevailed, 
ft was this state of things that Sana Vurmah stem 
to remedy. Unfortunately, however, be died before 
he oould hilly cany into execution bis int—tion to 
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jiMsoo ft Iffittiir syst 11 d 
the kingdom* better hands, e 


US 


hut tad 
namely, in thoee a! the 
aUe and the moat noble Prince Mart&aada Vurzhah, 

Most of tki Trsnuowo king* kri ruled the ooun* 
i ay with wisdom and valour, surmounting aB opposi¬ 
tions both from tho feudatory chiefs and from foreign 
invaders, and governing the kingdom satisfactorily. 

Though there are no detiQa of the reigns of some 
sove rei gns on record, yet it may be stated without 
fair or contradiction, that the sovereigns of Tra« 
vanoore have been generally gifted with wisdom and a 
high sense of duty, and that almost without exception, 
their mantel culture has been of the highest order. 

Almost all the sovereigns of Travanoore are dis¬ 
tinguished, more or fees, not only for their prinodj 
aooomphflhments, but ako far the production of 
various Sanscrit works on Philoeophy, Metaphysics, 
History, Beligjon, Music, the Drama, Ac., while their 
governing acuities were and are seldom equalled by 
the native kings of India. 

These sovereigns kept pace with other nations in 
the art of good government, and their wisdom and 
good principles were known and testified toby several 
European nations, in the earliest days of their inter- 
eeusae with India. 
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MHUC08SDBD hie unokiCfig Em Yuraah, in 
1^1 904 JO!. (1729 ^s&)7m being the rightful 
heir to the mtifuud. When celled upon to 
Mmme the rein* 6t Gorerwnent, Hie Highnee* vu 
>nly twenty-three yeen old. 

Though the Hebe Bejeh came to power under greet 
near adverse droamatemee, sueh ee « highly depressed 
sonmtion of the finances, e very djsoqpmsed state 
rf the kingdom, oeneed by the long standing refrac¬ 
tory conduct of the feudatory omwe (Maaempimar 
ind Etta Yeetal Pilaster) approaching almost to a 
oivfl nr, ea wee shown in the preriou* chapter of 
tlda work, yet the young Malta Hajeh boldly faced all 
theae diggultiee ami applied hie mommas, valour and 
laeacatr with laudable Armases and fortitude in ear- 


■agapity with h wda M a nrma ea a aad fortitude in nr> 
mounting them. v 

TbeMaha Bajah'e attaatkmwuwdnt directed to the 
of. the foundation of. a good Government, 
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Bis H igh nee s had brought up under hit own oare and 
patronage, was moulted pekoe Bsyaaom (Under 
Secretary of State], and several other deserving men 
were also employed for the performance of the various 
functions of Government. 

Thus, the commencement of the Maha Bajah 1 s reign 
wm attended with such tnooen, that the importance of 
the ancient mother kingdom of “ Chora" (Travanoore), 
may fee said to have revived with this reign. 

The late Bama Vurmah Bajah was oompelled in 001 
M.E. to proceed to the Pandyan capital |Tnohinopoly), 
and to enter into an agreement with the Pandyan 
Government, by which he promised to pay an annual 
tribute of about 3,000 rupees and obtained from the 
Governor a force of 1,000 horse and 2,000 foot, for the 
purpose of overawing the turbulent chiefs and nobles. 

The pay of this contingent, as well as the annual 
tribute, was in arrears for a few months, when the 
Maha Bajah ascended the throne, and on the demand 
of the troops for their pay and the tribute,' Hie High* 
ness referred them to Ins Dalawah, Arumugam Pfllay, 
who, on delaying payment, was seised atm removed 
to Thrikanamkudy by the force, whereupon he bor¬ 
rowed money from the Kottar merchants and others, 
and adjusted most part of the pressing d em ands. 
The Dalawah was however still detained by the force 
at Thrikanamkudy. 

In the meanwhile His Highness commissioned 
Oumamwamv PiUay, the Oommander-in-Ohief, and 
Thanu PiUay bis assistant to raise an army of Maravm 
and a few hundred horse, to raise up barriers in the 
shape of mud walls between Eadakaray and Mantha- 
Tanqmthur Aramboly, and Gape Comorin; to con¬ 
struct speoial gates for passages, and to guard than by 
companies of Maravers and troopers. These arrange¬ 
ment* were effectually carried out in the course of a 
few months, and Travanoore was sscured against the 
attacks of foreign invaders. 
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cup. Cumaranramy Pillaj, with a foroe of Martvers, was 
then ordered by the Maha Rajjah to proceed to Thrika- 
nanLndy for the purpose of messing the Dulawah,aiid 
that brave officer executed the oommand with prompt¬ 
ness and rigour. The Maha Rajah was extremely 
pleased with nun, as he had by this exploit extricated 
the Dalawah from a painfully embarrassing position, 
and removed the burden of care and anxiety that 
weighed upon his head. 

The Haha Rajah then thought that he could safely 
do away with the Triohinopoly force and ordered it to 
march back to that town. His Highness oommuni- 
oated hia resolution to the Pandyan Government, and 
requested the Governor to release His Highness from 
the conditions entered into with the former, by the late 
Maha Rajah. 

The feudatory chiefs and nobles, after the with¬ 
drawal of the Triohinopoly contingent ftwoe, began t? 
rebel again, and as they had always \#m striving to 
get their independence, they combined and formed 
a confederacy as before, and were joined by the two 
sons of the late sovereign, known by the names of 
Kunju Thambies alia* Papu Thamby and Raroen 
Thamby, who held high rank among the nobles, 
during the life-time of their father and were in affluent 
circumstances. But they were now reduced to the 
level of the ordinary nobles of the oountry and they 
felt thei r degradation keenly. The confederates sym¬ 
pathised with them, and considering them proper 
instruments for overthrowing the royal authority, they* 
persuaded than to dam their father's throne; and 
one cl them (Papu Thamby), bring furnished with suffi¬ 
cient means, proceeded to Triohinopoly in 906 M.E. 
(1780 A.D.), sod represented to the Paaodjaa Governor 
his imaginary grievances, saying that peat injustice 
was done to him by the kingdom being forcibly usurped 
by Msrthanda Yurmth. He entered into certain teems 
i^featohirftopathiminpossimricm of thekingdqrtu 
The Govuroer, annoyed by the refusal of payment of 
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the Priahknih* ttd thi of the oratbunnt 

to roes by Mmthanda Vurmah )bb Rajah, readily 
Mitfrwfrd Tift Pijni THainViy*i felts mpmifuitaivTrn 

The Goremor ordered one of Ids agents Alagappa 
If^odeQiar to goosed with a sufficient number of men 
aaa harsm toTraviiioore, sod institute enquiries into 
the claims of Pajm Thamby, giving him authority to 
enforce the same if found valid. 

The IfoodeLliar set out from Trichmopoly, 1000m* 
paused pf Papa Thamby and arrived at Udayaghmxy, 
where he commenced to institute the enquiry into the 
claims of the Thamby. The Haha Rajah, on learning 
this, deputed the State Secretary Rama Iyen and his 
assistant Kantian* Iyen to the MoodeOiar, and they 
were furnished with valid documents to prove the 
absurdity and fictitious character of Papu Thamby’s 
fllaHii 

While Papu Thamby was utterly unable to produce 
any documentary evidence in support of his pretended 
rights, Ram* Iyen fully proved the claims of the Ifaha 
Rajah to his unde's throne. The UoodaDiar was v*rr 
indignant with Papu Thamby, and his false complains 
was at once rejected. He waa told that he should be 
loyal and obedient'to his king in aooordanoe with the 
customs of the country. 

The Hah* Rajah informed the HoodriHar of the 
renewed outbreak of* rebellious spirit among his chiefs 
and asked him to place one-half of his force at His 
Highness* disposal. The HoodelHar complied with 
thS request and returned to Trichinopoly loaded with 
presents. 

Though the Ifaba Rajah waa enraged with the con¬ 
duct ofthe KunjuThambies and the chiefs and nobles, 
. yet His‘Highness pretended to be indperait about the 
matter. As His Highness had the strong support of 
the Trichmqpoiy fern, besides his own Hamer troops, 
he directed his a t tiuition to certain important sftain of 
Government in which he wasengageahofore the peace 
of hit kingdom in* menaced oy the plots of Us 
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enemies. tt»Th*abies«withe itta 
, were aBqu^aid®dtemoootin^ for 

While Eliafiajah (heir apparent), Bn SighaearM 
in view the repairing ana zMonstructing of It* 
pagoda at Trevudmm which had become old and 
dilapidated. In the rerj year of His HfehaeM 1 
accession, the pagoda work was commence?, and 
though its progress was impeded by the miwhierotii 
proceedings of the Eton Veetil Pfllsmar, yet with active 
and eneigetio supervision, the whole work was com¬ 
pleted by the next year, 906 M.E. (1781 A.D.) 


Twelve thousand saUgramams, (sacred stones 
representing the incarnations of Vishnu, obtained from ‘ 
the bed of the river Ounduek, north of Benares) 
were procured, and with these. the idol .of Sree 
Padmanabha Swamy was re-consecrated. At the mwne 
time, a huge piece of granite slab cut out of a rock at 
Thirumalay, about four miles north of Trevandrum, 
measuring 20 feet square and 2J feet thick, was brought 
and placed in front of the idol in the month of Edavom 


Mundapam. 


.B. (June 1781 AJ),), and it was called Ottakel 


In addition to the irregular army of Maravers and 
Naira already organized, regiments of infantry with 
fire-amis were formed and maintained, fortifications 
were constructed at aQ the important frontiers and 
garrisoned by detachments. His Highness himself 
moved from place to plaoe accompanied by the 
Palawah, and His Highness* confidential and intefligeni 
Secretary, Bema Iyen. Thus, in the course of a oouple 
of years, the country enjoyed the benefits of perfect 
peaoe and tranquillity, and the Haha Bajah was aUft 
to recover most of the longstanding arrears from bis 
duds and nobles, who were aQ now over a wed by 
the tight of the new army and of the Triounopoty 
cavalry. 

After paying off the pressing demands of the State 
debts, the Mina Bajah was enabled to hasp a surplus 
in the Treasury, 
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in the T mmr, Htojiigfmsif set to woA to # 
improvement otj^eamd^ the most fertile pert o f 

toll* seen afl^hTm^uM^e 
of Hie Highness* wisdom, the efficient government of 


Hie Highness* 
that period, and the anxiety and desire of th*Haha 
Rajah for the welfare of hie subjects. 

Foremost among these works were the Poyma- 
nay and Puthenu amenta, which latter, wiule it 
immted several miles of lands in Kulculam, also sup- 
pKea drinking-water for the inhabitants of Padmaaa- 
bhapuram and the people around it. 


These works are certainly gigantic, and are the 
result of no ordinary ooursge, enterprise, and 
engineering skdL Indeed, time works were very 
expensive*laborious and useful; for the surplus water 
running from the western range of the ghauts where 
there is an aniout called Pandyan anay, constructed 
in time immemorial for the irrigation of lands in 
Nanjenaud, became a river known by the name of 
Knluhurayar, and the water of that river ran waste 
into the sea; and the wise Maha Rajah, recognising 
the practicability of* utilising this for irrigation pur¬ 
poses, commenced to build the granite stone anieut 
across the river. This .aniout is called the Poymaaay 
Puthensnay. The structure of this work will vie with 
any of a similar kind constructed on scientific principles 
and under pro fession a l supervision. Connected with 
this canal, tanks and reservoirs were also excavated, 
and feeding channels opened from the main one to fill 
those tanks with wajber for irrigating the lands. Thus, 
the lands which were dependent entirely upon rain for 
cu lti v ation , and which yielded only one crop in a year, 
sow became rich; an unfailing supply of river water 
was scoured and the lands began to yield two crops 
annually. Public roads were opened, markets and 
tborooAfarea and various other useful institutions 
established, and revenue measures introduced. 
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JbT , ndmd aqnal to tie rapii«»«*• « “* COtta ®J* % 
l " ru "*' r ftfchzDOpfy troop* ware attack 

On to# return 0 / the Tnoiuaopdj force, tad tile 
of toe Rajah's troops to different 
stations, to watch Ah* frootsm, to preserve peaoe ill 
the several districts, and to assist toe nevm no 
Pfflmls in toe collection of revenue and toe execution 
of the maramuth works, Ac. Ac., the restless end 
turbulent Knnju Thambies, end the chiefs end nobles 
renewed their schemes end plots against the Maha 
Rajah's life, for which purpose they assembled et differ- 
ent places and consulted upon the measures to be taken 
for accomplishing their object. 

Thar leader was Pepu Thambjr, end through him, 
ah the chiefs mid non* between Padmanabhapngam 
and AMangal were invited to join in the contoaeraqy. 
The Uaha Rajah received private mteDigenoe about 
their foul designs upon His Highnesr life, ahd 
employed spies to move about in disguise, and to pro¬ 
cure information regarding their treacherous proceed¬ 
ings. 


On & certain night, two men of the fittu Yeetil Pill*? 
mar, named Kalaooottaton PiDay and Eodaanun Pfflay, 
convened a meeting of the confederacy in a budding 
at Veuganoor, some d istan ce from toe town of Tre- 
vandrom, and held a consultation as to the best plan 
to be adonted for effecting the assassination of toe 
Uaha Rajah; toe assembly agreed " that on the dajof 
the Anrratt procession, in tha month of Thnlam, toe 
Uaha Rajah would, have to walk on foot* preceding 
toe carrying of toe idols at some distance; tost every 
one of tne Bttu Yeetil PiUamsr, via., 1st, Ramaaama- 
dathil PiUmy; 2nd, Uathsnainadathil PiBay Headers) i 
3rd, Kol at h oo PiDay; 4th, Kalaoootiathu May; 6th, 
Ohempalathil Pillay; 6th, Paflichel Pillar; 7to, Knda- 
mun POUv, and 8to, Yenganoor Pfflay; aa also 
Mootoadatou Pandaram^ Bhuapale Paadmwm, Blum- 
p2H Pandaram, and Bdatherey Potty, (foCr Brahman 



chief* connected with the Yogakar) should ettew1 the 
Aurratt procession, accompanied by their men (militu), 
armed with sword*, lances, daggers, Ac., under the 
pretext of attending the Aurratt prooession; that 
when near the sea beach and when the idols are 
housed as customary for the pooja, and when the 
Maha Bajah retired to the shea after sunset, a party 
of men should suddenly attack and assassinate him 
there, and all the nobles should stand by as spectators 
and pretend to know nothing about the matter; and 
that should the royalists attempt either to rescue the 
king, or to retaliate on the assassins, the whole 
confederacy should fall in mid execute a wholesale 
murder.” This resolution, was committed to writing 
on ola {cadjan or palmyra leaf on which all documents 
were made in Muabar during that time), and several 
copies were drawn up for the information of the 
absent chiefs. In order to ensure secrecy, these 
were put inside the soles of the messengers’ slippers 
and were so despatched to various places. 

An old Pandanm who was tiring in that building, 
which was a public inn, overheard the consultation 
and witnessed all these tr eac her ous transactions. 
This man was one of the Maha Rajah’s spies, and the 
ohiefs Mindly ignor ant of the feet, took no heed of 
his presence there, as the old man Wee in the employ 
of Yenganoor Pitiay. 

Soon after the breaking up of the meeting, the old 
Paadaram revealed the matter to one of the Maha 
Rajah’s confidential servants who Was alio moving 
about under a similar commission. His Highness 
received this extraordmazT information before day¬ 
break: persons were immediately despatched in pursuit 
of the men who carried the written resolution of the 
aforesaid meeting, and fortunately two of them were 
apprehended, and the document* discovered in the 
soles of their slippers. These men were quietly taken 
to the Maha Rajah, without the knowledge of «ny 
one. Rvery paraeiuar connected With the conspiracy 
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(sir. ms divulged by them* and exactly corresponded with 
the contents of the two oka detected on their persons. 

The Maha Rajah was Tory much excited at this 
pngnlar occurrence, bat did not think it proper to 
take any active action at the moment. The two men 
were kept in private confinement, within the walls of 
the palace, ana the twoolas were secured in the Maha 
Rajah's own desk; and thus the matter waa hushed 
up for the time. 

The Maha Rajah waa a well-trained warrior, tall, 
possessing a powerful frame and long arms; he learnt 
from his boyhood gymnastic exercises in all their 
branches, and was a perfect master in the use of the 
sword, lance and dagger, besides being a precise 
marksman. His Highness was equal to any single 
man in combat, and he was able to oommand a whole 
army in the field: Possessing an indomitable and 
fearless d imposition he was not alarmed at the conspir¬ 
acy which he was determined to trace to. its origin, 
and then extirpate the race of the conspirators. 

Secret arrangements were now made through His 
Highness 1 confidential Secretary, Rama Iyen, to detach 
parties of trustworthy sepoys and troopers, to watch 
the movements of the nobles and chiefs, and to secure 
a strong force oompoeed of infantry and cavalry to 
accompany the Anrratt procession. 

The Utsavam festival commenced in the month 
of Alpaey, when the military began to concentrate, 
in the capital. On the Aurratt day, an unusual force 
escorted the idols, both in front and rear, while the 
Maha Rajah fearlessly walked in front of the idols, 
with a glittering broad sword in hand and a favourite 
Persian dagger m his girdle. 

a 0* seeing such preparations and precautions adopted 
during the prooessian, the chiefs and nobles were 
©owed and none had the boldness to strike the pre¬ 
meditated Mow. 

Soon after the Anrratt festival, the Maha Rajah 
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mad* all the necessary arrangements for the protection 
of ike capital, and for defending against the 

nobles and ohiefs. Dibdnniti of bis force were 
privately posted end subsequently strengthened on the 
Anrratt day. 

In 908 M.R. (1788 A.D.), the Ushs Rajah pro¬ 
ceeded from' Trevandram to tfagerooil. While there. 
His Highness resolved to extirpate his old enemies 
and to punish their leaders, toe Kunju Thambies. 
Secret injrfcroctionB were conveyed through the State 
Secretary, Rama Iyen, to the military officers to seise, 
on a signal being given, all the. nobles and chiefs 
sim u l t aneously, and to post horses between Nagercoil 
and Trevanditim for Conveying the signal. 


One morning, while the Maha Rajah was sitting 
upstairs in the palace at Hageroofl on a swinging cot, 
Papa Thamby come to see His Highness. When he 
observed.the Thamby coming, Hie Highness* attendants 
were instructed to stop him at the door leading to the 
staircase ; to resist him should he insist on going up 
and to cut him down if ha drew his s w or d. The 
attendants prepared themselves and guarded the stair¬ 
case with drawn swords. Papu Thamby came in and 
walked to the staircase; being the son of the late Maha 
Rajah, he had the privilege of going to the royal 
presence without special permission, but the attend¬ 
ants stopped him and told mm that theywould not let 
him go without special orders. The Thamby .being 
irritated and affronted, a quarrel ensued, which resulted 
in a bloody conflict. Papu Thamby drew bis sword, 
and as he was aiming a blow at one of the attendants, 
he received several cuts on his neck and hands from 


behind, which brought him to the ground. His brother 
Rarnen .Thamby witnessed the tragedy, but without 
waiting to remonstrate, or confront the attendants, 
or notioe his fallen brother's condition, he rushed 
upstairs with his s w or d and approached the Maha 
Rajah who was still seated on the swinging cot, pre¬ 
tending to know nothing of what was going on down- 
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chap, stairs, famen Thamby aimed a deadly blow at His 
Highness with, his drawn sword* but providentially 
the point of the sword struck against the low beam of 
the roof and missed its aim. The Msha Rajah 
instantly and dexterously sprang upon the Thamfay, 
seised the sword before he ooula raise his hand for a 
second thrust* threw him down, and baring seated 
himself on his breast* took his favourite dagger which 
always hung at his girdle and plunged it to the hilt 
into the traitor’s heart. During this scuffle* the Haha 
Rajah's body and clothes were besmeared with blood: 
rising up* he opened the window* showed himself to 
his officers and men and gave them the pre-arranged 
signal* telling them* at the same time* that now that 
the leaders of the confederacy had been punished* the 
remaining work should be executed with all possible 
expedition. 1 

Some of the followers of the Thambies who flocked 
to the spot on hearing that their masters were in 
trouble were cut down* and others escaped. 

Before daybreak* every one of the Madempimar 
and Bttu Veetfl Pfflamar* together with the three 
Pandarams and the Potty alluded to above were 
apprehended^ and the next day they were arraigned 
before the ICtha Rajah* who waa then at Kulculam. 

The ,Mah» Rajah presided at their trial, the two 
“ olas" were produced, mid both the men on whose 
persons they weps found and who were in confinement 
at Trevandrum* wire called as witnesses. 

Bjtoh of the nobles and chiefs so arraigned was called 
upon to answer the charge of treason on which he 
was indicted, The two witnesses were confronted 
with the prisoners and the olas read to them. Forty* 
two of the nobles and chiefs and their confederates' 
W« tried* pleaded guilty and were sentenced to death. 
They were afi hanged at a place known by the name 
of Midrhamaftdapain* a few miles north-west of Kulou- 
lam. Tbs fieur Brahmans and a few others of the same 
caste were also tried and found guilty* tat the punish- 
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ment of doth in the oim of Brahmansnot being 
allewed by tbs Ion of ICaau, by wh ic h the BMm 
are governed, the Maha Rajah sentenced them to 
be beniihed the country, after making, them ont<eaitea 
by branding their forehead* with the figure of a dog. 
Though the total destruction of these inveterate 
enemies of the royal house was seriously resolved 
upon by thb Maha Rajah, still His Highness would 
not tolerate the massacring of women and children ; 
orders were therefore given to seize the families of the 
traitors, and make them over to the fishermen who 
lived on the sea-beach, so that they might become 
out*caatea and the race of Madempimars and the 
rebellious Ettu Veetil Pillamars might not be revived 
in this age. All their houses ana landed property 
were confiscated and taken possession of by the Sircar, 
the former were broken up and the materials used 
for erecting certain buildings attached to thb Tre- 
vandrum pagoda, and the latter was annexed to the 
Sircar lands. Thus ended a race of chiefs who had 
been guilty of rebellion against the royal house for 
many hundreds of years, and at whose hands the 
royal family had suffered injuries and wrongs of the 
most inhuman and atrocious character. 


Perfect order and peace now prevailed in the country 
between Ar&mboly and Edavaye, and the Maha Rajah 
began to entertain ideas of extending his dominions 
towards the North, His Highness being then in pos¬ 
session of only isolated localities in the North, such 
as Kullada, Havalikaray, Ac. 


The royal family of Quilon, designated Dasingonand 
or Jayafchungnaud (which Yissoher calls signate in his 
letters) and of Kottarakaray (Elayada Swaroopam) 
were collaterally related to the Travaheore royal 
bouse, or rather, they were branches of the Travan- 
core house, as has been already said. 



In 906 M.E. (1731 A.D), the Rajah of Dasinganaud 
oilon) formed an alliance with the prinebanty of 
yemkulam, by adopting some members of tne ruling 


cstf. family of the Utter. This adoption was in direct oppo- 
sJtion to the Ufiti Rajah** wishes and it consequently 
offended His Highness.. 


His Hig&nessled a powerful army towards Qtifion, 
under Ins command, sod after several battles at the 
Qtukrn frontier, the Maha Rajah’s force beingrictcrU 
one, Hi* Highness advanced to the capital of Dasmga- 
naud, tod the Rajah of the jplaoe, finding resistance 
impossible, sued for peace. The If aha Rajah aooeded 
to the proposal, but compelled the Quilon Rajah to 
cancel use adoption, and break off the alliance with 
the foyemkolam principality. Moreover as the Quilon 
Rajah was related to Timmoim, His Highness decided 
that Daainganand' should be axmeted to Travanoore, 
on the death of the only remaining Rajah of that 
family. * 


AH the conditions proposed ly the Maha Rajah were 
agreed toby the Quilon Rajah;.his army was with¬ 
drawn, and it afterwards joined the Travanoore force. 
All the fortifications were destroyed and a detachment 
of the Travanoore army was stationed there under the 
command of Arumngum Pillay. The Maha Rajah then 
returned to Trevandrum bringing the Quilon Rajah 
with him. 


The Quilon< Rajah was accommodated in one of the 
palaoes called Valie Koikel, with liberal provisions 

J_t!.*_J_*__l_ l .1 _i - 1? _ a 


there in a more luxurious style than the Maha Rajah 

himself. ' 

' ** 

. The Kayemkukm Rajah (a relative of Travanoore} 
was alarmed at the success of the Maha Rajah, ana 
began to concert measures to prevent further terri¬ 
torial acquisitions by Travanoore. A consultation 
was held oy all the northers principalities, presided* 
over by tho Coohin Rajah, and they resolved upon 
assisting the Quilon Rajah restoring Ins principality, 
and re-establishing Dasingmaud. To effect this, spies 
were sent to Trevandrum under disguise, tod the 
Ouffon Rajah was called away to Kayentadam; and 


them* be mm Ml Under * strong tone to Q*ik»L cafe. 
The Safomh resisted, bat bk deUokamt wm no 
■rtA to the oembmed army of Snym ilrnlaia and 
Qtnbxi, and therefore, after a soma battle/ the Dal*, 
wak was obliged to retreat. Reinforcements were 
soon sent toil Tiwadram and lie Uafaa Rajah 
hi mself yrooeedod to re-oonquer Quibn, bat lie 
fortifications nosed and the defensive measures 
adopted there, with .the asmstanoe of lie Odohin 
Rajah, supplemented by European fire-ms pro¬ 
cured from the Dutch Governor of Cochin, made 
snoesss on the p«** «* the Travanoore army doubt¬ 
ful Great loss of H£e was s uffere d on both shies, and 
the ifah* Rajah oonridering it jncrperticnt to venture 
further and aaorifloe more men, wisely retreated to 
Trevandram. 

The Quilon Rajah now became powerful, and embold¬ 
ened by the retreat of Travanoore from the Add, 
resumed the offensive. Together with the Karan- 
kulaxn Rajah, he attacked some of the territories belong¬ 
ing to the Travanoore sovereign situated at Kufladay 
and Mavalikaray. 


The Haha Rajah enraged at the conduct of the 
Quilon Rajah and irritated by bis late defeat, took, 
measures to teach the Quilon Rajah and his ally, the 
Kayemkulaxn chief, a wholesome lesson. The Tra- 
vancore army was strengthened with addi t io n s of 
oavahry and infantry, new fire-arms were procured 
through the English merohante-thsn trading at Anjengo 
and Raavaye, and in 909 ICE. (1784A.D.), a powerful 
army was despatched against those prmoapalitaes, 
under the duet oonunand of Thanu FiDay and Stha- 
napatfa* Omarasw an yKllay, aided by the abb Sc ot s- 
tary, Rre& lyeo* 


QuScn and Eayemkulam ware kvftded smrotta- 
neoush* and a severe conflict commenced. The Ka- 
yemfcoW Rajah applied for instance to the Dutch, 
but the Governor <rf Ooehip refused his aid on the 
pba that this war wit brought ea by lbs aggreiiiTe 
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army cc 
of that 



at (bi Emmkaifan to w rf di Irniaena. 
H* w fcowsrcr (till supported by tha Coolnn Hajak, 
b«i after wrenl battle* no adrantare waft gamed 
tf .ftiOer oda. At'last, fafing tie JUven^sam 
eo*M sot bold out taufc laager, tin Bajak 
State, to; bold sad powerful person¬ 
age, took tbit chief oommnd of his amp and 
twi sted it forward against the Travasoermna and a 

■ " ‘ tad tot 

one of 

xuroa sepoys urea as tne Kay em- 
fc g hu a Bajah sad brought him down to the ground. 
The death of the Rajah was not fraown at the moment 
and bo the battle continued for some time longer, bat 
when the lose of their sovereign became taewn, a)) 
the other commanders were disneartemed and gradu¬ 
ally retired from the field. 

. Notwithstanding the death of the Btgah, the spirit 
of the £ayemkulam army was not thoroughly broken, 
for the fatten Rajah's younger brother succeeded and 
he being mote obstinate and courageous then his late 
brother, the war waa continued with, redoubled 
rigour. The Maha Bajah repaired to Qtukm, aeoom* 
pooled by the- heir apparent, w^o infused fresh 
oourage into the Trataaoore army. A special body 
of recruits waa raised for the wa^ with Kajembdam. 
Secretary Rama lyen, fading that the army in the 
field eoiud not snoo^ssfuSy withstand the Kayembilaii 
force without saArient reinforcement, proceeded to 
TfonmBy, brought a regiment of Haram* under 
tie oommasd of PoimamTaadya Derea, procured a 
theueand mounted sopors from tome of the Paiays- 
pattwea r (Pohgars) t ana marched the rei nf orcement 
oy the W roads through Kottartkaray. filter 


holding a consultation ixmmg the ofieers, ioehiding 
the XUawah and the Sthampetty, Bams Iyen assumed 
tfadbrf command of the arty* la the battle, the 
next day hndtemgukhedhhai^ with signal sueeees, 

let with a defeat for the 
the war oeatmaed, and. Bams ben's 
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kali tm l aw f 
apBHai ipm to t 
tittlba totof tiwft 


ik imBm k tope 
itoattHxnTwoe 
CwMa B»jak to 
i Qataia ar . kqt m 


ri tW ttaka 


sued far peace. With (W 
Bsfrk hosttUtaaa «m su- 
to a ohm, 


b »09ll (im A.D.), tbeMaha Rtjah mend 
BlayadaSwtooopem, e mbracin g Shencottafr.ClapgaQd, 
Kerbttds, VaDiyoor, on the TifineveHy side, udloton* 
bnj, BtoWWIia, ke. t on the northern limits of 
Trarsncore. The Bijftk Veera Kerala Varmah* who 
waa in oharge of those territories was a relative of 
Travanoore and died leaving ae his successor a princess* 
The administration of the State was conducted by a 
Survadhikari&kar, a very unscrupulous person, and 
anarchy began to prevail in the province. The Mahs 
Rajah called the minister to Trerandrum and pointed 
ont to him various instances of mal-administration 
and banished him from the country in disgrace. A 
proper' and fit man was appointed to the responsible 
post of Sorvadhikariakar to the State, and the Haha 
Rajah took the government of the principality into 
his own hands, advising the Ranee to come and reside 
at Trevandrum, or to remain at Kottarakaray in her 
own palace as she pleased. The Ranee preferred the 
latter course. 

in the meanwhile 909 HJ3. (1784 A-D.), the B*jah 
of Qmlon died and his country was taken possession 
of by the Eayemkulain Rajah, on the plea that he had 
eetaUisbed a claim upon that State by adoption. But 
the Haha Rajah remonstrated with the Keyemknlam 
on this unlawful conduct, on the ground not 
*• of Paainganaud rUjah was 

coflatsrafly related to Tmanoore but that in 90S 
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M.H. (1731 AJ).), the adoption in question ni 
q^nodle d by tbs dipowd Qouon KijftL 

The Xaymnkulam chief *be% now wail, supported 
by hie friend (he Ooohin Bgjah, end bating through 
mm eeoored the aid of the Dutch at Coonm, paid 
no regard whatever to (he remonstrances of the Mahe 
Bajah and the result was the declaration of a 


The Dutch East India Cozupa&y * tJotenmwn^whaA 
had hitherto always obeerrede nentrai po&y tnrmrd 
to the qnarrele between Trmvenoor* ana KaywnbiTam, 
began to sesame a kind of dictato r ship ut dosfowr 
with ill these prisoipalitiet, with the express view <3 
establishing % • gjunaf tfm progress and fittiiBsiwi 
of the Travaneore kingdom, whtoh the Dntoh saw fait 
rising in power. ‘ 

The Dntoh Governor, It. X. lUiwMant a messenger 
to the Maha Rajah, desiring him not to go to war with 
the Knjwnfcnlem ohief; the Governor considered that 
even the annexation of the principality of Eleynda 
Swaroopam ni «n unjust ect on the pot of (he 
Maha Rajah, and that the Ranee should he allowed 
to rule tost State. The ifaha Rajah reoerred the 
meeaace with greet oourteey, though hi* feeling* 
were nnrt. He lent a reply to the Governor hr the 
same messenger to the effect that Hie Eioeflency 
need not trouble himself with question# which do not 
concern the oOmmferoiel epeeumtiqne and interests of 
the Dutch Beat India Company, and that while the 
Ifaha Rajah was friendly and paid all pouibk atten* 
tion to the pronotion of commercial prosperity of the 
Company, he greatly regre tte d to find the Governor 
attempting to interfere with the internal affaire of Trfe- 
vnhoofe. 

Little expecting an answer of (hia 
Dntoh Governor, M. A. Hatch, was hy 
. and he pnrfesaed to fad that an ianR hM 

offered to the Dutch Company. 








tenon) Ini -tfom, vie kd (m/mri after the 
TTariftmten iWni, nM to d) Mt of Byrty 
Pmbe MM), was f «Kfate4 Bebp*. H* began 
iMUMwrh^Moloeoi fttool fin Ws r 
•ad (W^(W. 

Croat preparations to attaolc ffijuitakin ware now 
set on foot; a large t om was ooHeoted it Trevaa- 
drum, ttd tm aiidamTnnnitioa procured in abun¬ 
dance through the BngHsh merohaats trading at 
Anjengo. xne Bagliah were friendly to Travancore 
for along time, ana now offered to assist the Rajah 
with a number of their m^n in the campaign against 
Kayemkulaa, bat the Malta Rajah, wishing to obtain 
the Victory single-handed, of which he was almost sure, 
politely and thankfully declined the offer. For a 
similar reason, the Haha Rajah refrained from obtain¬ 
ing assistance from the Pandyan kingdom. 

Along with the preparations for war, Rama Iyext 
Palawan was engaged in making several improve¬ 
ments in Trevandrum. Palaces, chuttrums, store¬ 
houses, Ac., were constructed, rules were introduced 
curtailing the independent power of the Yogakar in the 
great pagoda at Trevandrum, and reserving supreme 
power to the sovereign over that Devaiwam. Tne old 
reservoir called Padmatheerthum was drained and 
enlarged; flights of granite steps on the four sides of 
the tank down to its oottom, in the shape of ladders, 
for the convenience of people going down and coming 
np from the tank were also erected. 

In 914M.E. (1739 A.D.), when the Travsneore force 
marched against Kayemkulam, the Dutch Governor of 
Ceylon, M. Vanlmhoff, came to Cochin and learnt the 
above facts and also that Travanoore had risen to a 
Ugh position from its saoooss in the late war with 
Kayetokolam, and from the annexation of the terri- 


t fl f M t of Qoah hwghhrmw M ftQaj Oft SUyefatha- 
aaod, Qu flan, to. He betima tot to Trawnaepce 
1U» Rajah wwi acting ante to horile c wnwil 
of to English, tel tot for to cooanerowl int er e sts 
of to Dnteh, a proper batons of sewer among to 
native princes should be maintained aod Travaiocre 
prevented from ring higher. Incite to oarryoat this 
policy he thought tot means** might to be taken sfe 
o»e to took to pr ogram and onto! to po wer of 
to Trayanoare Mto Rajah, and lie confide n t l y ex¬ 
pected to fid approbation and mwnmm « to 
Rajahs of Coton, Kayemknlam, and aU to otto 
northern petty otoffl. 


M, Vanlmhoff deputed two penona from Cochin to 
to Mto Rush with a mo sey note to to one 
sent by to Coton Governor, M. A. Mateo, but to 
answer of to Hto Rajah was just to aame as 
before. M, Yanfcnhoff was toenaed at to obstinate 
resolution of His Higbneae and ha wanted to take 
atom at once againit Travaacore, bn* haute bo ef¬ 
ficient foroe at hand, to command raapeot aim enforce 
authority, he cwited it prudent to try eorraHatcry 
measures once more. Espousing to cause of to 
Ranee of Ekrada 8waroopam, H. Vanlmhoff cent a 
pretest in 915 H.E. (1740 A,D.) to to Maha Ruah, 
mtat to retention of tot territory, bat finding 
tot to. wrote* had no effect, he mpasted an inter¬ 
view with to Mto Rajah, and after a good deal of 
tomato on to object, ha failed in Ms mission and 
satisfied hzmseif as to to difficulty xrf bringing abbot 
n» aaioable settlement of affairs. ML Ymumheff irri¬ 
tated and indignant, threatened His Higham with an 
invasion of Travanoore. The Mto o*jah calmly 
repli ed tot he was perfectly at Kberty to do so, and 
reminded him of to qnhWihood el soph an undertak¬ 
ing being crowned with nuness, mid added tot even 
if it should succeed, tore were fa ea ts throughout 
Tra n a w too which to Mto Bajeh oonH retire 
in safety* It Yanlmhsff sectnfttfe ted tot to 
ltooh could Stow Hi* ffighnms wkeusisr he went 



TheXaj»ftuah d—id the int e rvi e w withtheironical 
rMwrttha* if ML ttthhot could omy Mo execution 
Msfflircslr, Hjs ffl Aw would also think of inred- 
■ u^lhmy ’witiit ms Mraohoaa (native bod#) and 

There bam im prospect* ^ scttieacn*, 

M, VadJmhijf had do dtenutin kit but to proceed 
against Travanoore. He wrote to Ceylon for a detach¬ 
ment of mf ant rr and artillery and prepared his force 
at Quxhm lor immedi ate action. 

U 910 (IMT AJ3.) # the Sanaa ef KUyada 
Swaroopaffl waa hwtaHadsovereign of that State by the 
Dutch Governor, who obtained traeta of land and other 
advantages from her* 

When die proceedings of the Dutch came to the 
knowledge of the Make Rajah, Hie Highness directed 
the Travanoore Jama to take the data against them. 
The email Dutch detachment, with the large allied 
forces which supported the Ranee in her possession, 
were attacked bf the Travanoore army with Com* 
plots success. ( Many Dutch soldiers were killed; 
the allied forces flea at the approach of the Tre- 
vaacoreans; and the Sanaa herself scoped and reaoh- 
ed Coohm, planing herself under tike protection of 
E Vaalmhoff. After taking possession of the 
territories of Bkyadc Swaroopam, the Travsnfiore 
fom turned against the Dutch pa—fane, captured 
Dutch out-posts in Travaaeore, attacked the factories, 
sad took possession of the goods stored therein, 
Aftfc# this signal defeat, the Dutch retired to Cochin, 
and the Travaucore fom besieged Kayemknlam, 
where a severe contest ensued. 

While matters were thus in the north, the reinforoe * 
nut which tiie Dutch Governor called from Ceylon, 
affected a landing at Cdachri, and commenced to 
attaok the villages aad the small Travanoore garrisons 
posted there. They committed many depredation* 
and atrocities, plundered all the valuables in titehsnsam 
and houses of rich people, fortified a place near the 



tfce Traranoora owi-pma on tte oaaat, mhuTm- 
j*mm, WMm. ITafltpteia, *o„ *a, and ad- 
waaeed to tba opAmiAtj «i fewaaeL 

Oa receiving thin unanwatad fatalligenM, the Uahe 
B^*h, who wu then at Trrcandraa, hastened to the 
■oath with all the ferae at hie oonmand, and directed 
Bama lyen Dalawah, whe waa then engaged in the 
north, to march with a enfieient lone and join His 
Highness it PidBUHkibkiporlB. 

On the Maha Rajah* b reaching KnWwilam, he adopted 
measures to arrest the progress cf the Dutch who 
being, it the t ime, in possemian of almost bD the 
villages between Colachel and Kottar, and contem¬ 
plated in attack on Hie Highness* palace at Padmaaa* 
bhapuram, bat this- was frustrated bp the Maha Shah's 
timely arrival at Kulculam, wham he raised a levy of 
Naira, and reinforced the regular infantry already in 
service in that part of the country. The Maha Rajah 
strongly remonstrated with the Governor of Cochin 
and even wrote to the Government in Batavia a letter 
of remonstrance and complaint. 

An embassy was with as little possible delay sent to 
Pondicherry to treat with the French Governor, to 
render military aid to His Highness against the Dutch. 
A treaty wae concluded, by which the French bound 
themselves to assist the Maha Rajah against the Dutch 
and his other enemies, and the Maha Rajah, engaged 
to grant them oertun lands at Golaehel mid other parts 
of the coast, for building factories; and allow them to 
cony on commerce with Travancore. 

-Rama Iven Dalawah reached Kulculam from the 
north, with a large reinforcement, consisting of in* 
faoitry, cavalry and artillery, and the Maha Begah, 
in consultation with the Dalawah plumed an attack 
upon the. Dutch invaders. A number erf Hunoheea 
(native boats), properly manned, with a mixed force 
of trained sepoys and militia, and a full oomjdettsBt of 
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of tkt Btttofc 
to kept ii 
Iyea wnM hia tr o ops «ai 
be t ween Nageroeil and baneeh eatb army to 
— del by tried officers, and At Detank, at Ac 
chief it command, planed himself in the outre* All 
there arrangements were completed in th* osmree of a 
few months, and it the month of Ohithrymy. fi ghtin g 
oommenoed and letted fall two months. 

It appear* from the TUntrtttar Devaswam accounts, 
that the Maha Rajah who waa then at fea&ed, a pitot 
near the seat of wm> proceeded am the 29th Vykasi 
(10th June) to Thintvattar, the shrine id the Travaa- 
oow family-deity, and alter worshipping and invoking 
the god to aid him against the Ditch, paced hie trod 
before the idol of the pagoda, aid per fo r mi ng poojas, 
received back the s word from the officiating priest* 
He then returned to the teal of nr, after making 
a donation of 500 fanami to the pagoda* 

The Haha Rajah appear to have conducted the war 
in person. 


nr 


On the morning of the 27th Andy (10th August) 
the battle of Colsohel wit commenced by the Traran- 
oore tine. The Hnnoheet surrounded the Dutch shin, 
anchored in the Colaobel roads, and watched the land¬ 
ing of men and arms to assist the Dutch detachment 
then engaged in the battle. Rama Iyen Datarah’s 
army charged the Dutch tine which TO-drawn up in 
fighting order against theTravanooreaas. The Dutch 
line was broken through, the oftoers and men were 
driven from their posmans and the whole force thrown 
into oonfusion and disorder. The Dutch having no 
cavalry, of which the Maha Rajah's force formed the 
largest portion, were placed in the greatest peril and 
after suffering much, they effected a precipitate retreat 
to the fort, leaving behind them several of their 
comrades dead, wounded, and prisoners. Of the last, 
there were 24, consisting of both officers mid privates. 
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cup. who wm* mt to Udayagherry and token, g re et care 
of. The rapes of only nine of these prisoners are 
found in the Ualayalem mount of this war. 

On the 81st Andy, the siege of the Ooleohel fort 
took place. In the course of a few hoars, the fort 
was taken and the enemy driven to their ships which 
sifted to Cochin. In this siege, 889 muskets, with. a 
few pieoee of cannon, and a number of swords were 
taken by the Travaaeoreans from the Dutch. 

Before the ratification of the French treaty, the 
battle of Colaehel was fought and won, and the assist* 
anoe of the French not being needed, the stipulations 
of the treaty were not carried into offset. 

Of the Dutch prisoners, two men who attracted the 
Daiawah’s notioe, were taken before the Maha Bajah, 
who pitied their Condition, but was unable to oom* 
munioate with them, as there was nobody present who 
understood their language. Hie Highness being a 
good physiognomist, was struck with the appearance 
of one or them, who, His Highness thought, was brave 
and bold, and destined nrebably, to become a man of 
note. His Highnaas ordered Kama Iyen to take great 
•we of them sm treat them m gentlemen. Thai Maha 
Bajah made it a faint to see them occasionally, and 
succeeded at last, m getting a man who understood 
their language. 

The Dutch prisoners were so overcome with the 
kind treatment they received at the hands of the Maha 
Bajah, that they resolved te serve, him in «iy capacity, 
«M Were embsfad in the Maha Bajah’s army. lick 
of them distinguished themaabm in. His Highness’ 
service as Captains, Haiora, Ao^ Ac., nd some of their 
dssosndants are still to he found hi Trnvhaoore. 
f The two mm whom the Maha Bajah took apodal 
notice of wure Kustetums DLanoy and Donadi, both 
of Flemish origin. Of these two, the one oa whom 
His Highness fixed Us particular regard was K. 
Bustatioua D’Laztey, and he waa silaotid to discipline 
a few companies of sepoys, whom His Highness 
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looked upon as the flower of his anay, for his body¬ 
guard. D'Lanoy trained the sepoys so satisfactorily 
in a few months, that His Highness, delighted with 
his ability and military knowledge, appointed him 
Captain of Hie Highness 1 body-guard battalion, and 
subsequently he was vested with the power of con¬ 
trolling the garrison stationed at Padmanabhapuram, 
D’L&noy's companion held the appointment of a Cap¬ 
tain in the army. Captain D’Lanoy was engaged in 
getting an efficient magazine organized and ammuni¬ 
tion arranged) and the Maha Rajah seeing hie extra¬ 
ordinary skill and superior knowledge, authorized him 
to superintend the construction of a strong fort round 
the hill at Udayagherry. Here Captain D’Lanoy 
resided, and here he closed his earthly career. 

Captain D’Lanoy was also entrusted with the onerous 
task of organizing and disciplining the Travancore 
army on European principles, and inspecting every 
garrison and out-post. He executed his task most 
creditably to himself and beneficially to the Maha 
Rajah’s force. 


About this time, a strong party of marauders, 
headed by Chunda Sahib and Rada Sahib, relatives of 
Dost Ali Khan, the Nabob of Arcot, who were per¬ 
mitted to wander about for the purpose of securing a 
principality for the Nabob’s son, and also on plunder 
for themselves in the dominions of the native rrinces, 
entered the territories of Travancore by the Aramboly 
gate. They took possession of Nagercoil, Sucheen- 
drum, and die rich town of Kottar: they plundered the 
shrine at Suoheendrum; burnt the great oar, muti¬ 
lated many of the images of the. pagoda ; and perpe¬ 
trated many other deeds of atrocity and devastation, 
the favourite process generally adopted by the Mus¬ 
sulman chiefs. 


Rama Iyen Dalaw&h was ordered to march an army 
and drive the marauders out of Travancore, but on 
meeting them he found them powerful in horse, 
and hu own force no match for the. Mwrimans. 

18 
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chap. However, the Dalawah challenged them and com- 
menoed a battle, but his exertions were not attended 
with his usual success. But the Dalawah had 
reason to know that the object of the party was princi¬ 
pally *to secure pecuniary gain, and consequently, they 
were made to retreat without offering Resistance to hi 
army. After making arrangements for further streng¬ 
thening the Aramboly gamson, Rama Iyen returned 
to Trevandrum, and thence he was ordered to march to 
Quilon, accompanied by Captain D’Lanoy, who was 
appointed his chief assistant in command of the field 
force then engaged against Kayemkulam. 

Many battles were fought without either aide obtain* 
ingthe victory, and the war continued for anundsuaSy 
long time, the Dutch rendering every support and 
assistance to the Kayemkulapa chief and also attack¬ 
ing certain parts of the Travancore country. The only 
actual defeat that the Travancore army met with was 
towards the end of- 016 M.E. (1742 A.D.), when 6,000 
men of the Travandore troops attacked the Dutch port 
at Quilon, which was defended by a number of Nairs 
under the leadership of one Autohutha Warner, a 
Kariakar of the Kayemkulam Rajah, who commanded 
the fort garrison and fought with such desperate 
courage that the* Travancore troops were obliged to 
retreat. But still the war continued. 

In the earlv part of the year 917 M.E. (1748 A.D.), 
the combined forces of the Kayemkulam Rajah and 
the Dutch began to assume the Offensive. They 
marched to Kilimanoor (within the limits of Tra¬ 
vancore), end attacked and captured the fort. The 
Maha Rajah, who was at Sucheendram, started imme¬ 
diately to Attingal, near the seat of war, and adopted 
measures, not only to arrest the progress of the com¬ 
bined army, bnt also to give them a sanguinary battle 
there. His Highness raised an army of about 6,000 
Nairs, and a corps of Sappers and Miners; procured 
arms and ammunition from the English at Anjengo 
and the French at Mahe ; collected all the best guns 
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from his forte at Udayagherry, Kuloulam, Trevan- chip, 
dram, Ac., Ac.; and after forming a junction with 
the main, army, under Rama lyen Dalawah,, he divided 
the army into three divisions. The Maha Rajah 
assumed the chief command, the prince (heir apparent), 

Rama lyen Dalawah, and Captain D’Lanoy were ap- 
pointed to the command of each division, ana they were 
posted at different stations. 

After making these arrangements, the siege of Kili- 
manoor fort was commenced. The enemy held out 
most desperately for: sixty-eight days, when the Maha 
Rajah succeeded in overpowering the enemy and 
recapturing the fort. After this defeat, the remnant of 
the Dutch and Kayemkulam forces retreated with 
great loss to Quilon. 

The Travancore army now advanced towards Kay- 
emkulam, and though opposed for some time, proved 
ultimately victorious, and the Kayemtularo Rajah sued 
for peace. In the latter part of the year 917 M.E. 

(1742 ADA, the Kayemkulam Raiah concluded a treaty 
with the Travancore Maha Rajah ceding the greater 
portion of his country to Travancore and binding him¬ 
self to be a tributary and ally, paying annually a 
tribute of one elephant and 1,000 rupeeB, and solemnly 
pledging his word* that every State inimical to Travan¬ 
core shall be regarded as his own enemy. 

The Maha Rajah did not stop here. Finding that 
the Rajahs of Cottayam and Vadakahkoor had rendered 
assistance to Kayemkulam and to the Dutch, His 
Highness directed the army under the command* of 
the prince to attaek those two principalities. Here 
the prince distinguished himself. The war against 
these two Rajahs was oarried on and several battles 
fought, in the course of which the Cottayam fort was 
captured and the Rqjah taken prisoner. In conse¬ 
quence of the fall of Cottayam, the Vadakankoor or 
Yetmanoor Rajah fled to Calicut, leaving his country 
at the mercy of the prince. Cottayam and Vadakankoor 
were annexed to Travancore by Rama lyen Dalawah, 
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and the heir apparent returned with his army to his 
unde. 

The Quilon Rajah, after the fall of Kayemkulam, 
disconnected himself from the fallen chief, and with 
the secret aid. of the Dutch, defied the MaHa Rajah’s 
authority. The Maha Rajah sent his army against 
the Quilon Rajah, designated king of Desmganaud, 
and after several battles at Quilon, that country was 
also annexed to Travancore. 

The chief of Ambalapulay rendered assistance to 
the Maha Rajah during these wars and his spiritual 
minister, Thekadathu Bhattathiry, appears to have 
come to the Maha Rhjah at Ohowray, at the head of a 
large number of Nairs and boats. 

A diary of the Mpha Rajah’s movements, in con¬ 
nection with this year’s war with Kayemkulam and 
other principalities, was found among a mass of old 
and worn out cadjans in a corner of the Padmanabha- 
puram palace, and the particulars therein recorded 
correspond with the history of events already given. 
The perusal of the substance of the same may be 
interesting to the reader :— 

Substance op the Duet. 

On the 28th bhanoo 917 M.E. (10th January 1742 
A.D.), the Maha Rajah left Sucheendram. 

On the 1st Makaram (12th January), the Maha 
Rajah arrived at TreVandrum. 

On account of the illness of the prinoe (heir 
apparent) the Maha Rajah stayed at Trevandrum 
1/ days. In the meantime, he was engaged in making 
preparations ior war and organizing an encampment 
of troops at Attingal. 

On the 18th Makaram (29th January), the Maha 
Rajah left Trevandrum ana halted at Kalakootam. 

On the 21st Makaram (81st January), His Highness 
visited Anjengo and after arranging for ammunit ion 
and appliances of war returned by boat to AttingaL 
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On the next day some of His Highness* European chap. 
military officers arrived at Attingal and were aocom- 
mo dated in the east fort of the town. 

The Maha Rajah concentrated his force and made 
all necessary preparations for the impending war. 

The combined army consisted of his own military 
troops, called Kunchoottakar, hie cavalry and 4,000 
and odd Fairs newly enrolled for military service from 
Eraneel, Kulculam, Velavancode, Neyattumkaray, Fe- 
duvangaud, Trevandrum and Sheraingheel districts. 

There was also a good number of labourers with 
mnmmatties (spades) for clearing jungles, and 
artisans, such as smiths, sawyers, &c., for repairing 
guns and also making rails in the east fort at Attingal* 

Rama Iyen Dalawah arranged for victualling the 
troops, and appointed Panchan gam Appa Perumal, 
Panchan gam Appa Krishnen and Ponnum Pandya 
Devan as Commissary Generals. 

The ammunition and munitions of war were obtained 
from Knlculam, Trevandrum and Anjengo, and from 
Mahe, through the French. 

The contest commenced on the 23rd Makaram (3rd 
February) at the fort of Kilimanoor. On that day 
there were 13 wounded amongst the Travancore 
troops. 

The Travancore army encamped in different IoobUt 
ties, some at Attingal, and some at Avanancherry. 
Besides, there was a division quartered at Yamuna- 
puram and another at Perumathura. There was an 
encampment at Fagaroor and another at Kadinen- 
kulam. 

The prince (heir apparent) commanded the division 
at Vamanapuram. The enemy attacked this place, but 
it does not appear that they met with success. 

On the 24th Meenam (4th April), the prince pro¬ 
ceeded to Kottarakaray and organized encampments 
at Anchel and Koomil. Ponnum Pandya Devan was 
at the head of this division. 
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The contest at the Kilimanoor fort lasted*68 days. 
It began on the 23rd Makaram (8rd February) and 
terminated on the 30th Meenam (10th April). 

There were several wounded in the Travancore 
army, but the number of men killed was only four or 
five. On the 27th Meenam (7th April) some of the 
wounded Europeans of the enemy a forces, and on 
the 28th idem (8th April), 293 Naira of the Kayem*. 
kolam army were taken prisoners. Proper arrange¬ 
ments were made for their maintenance. 


On the 30th Meenam (10th April), the Kilimanoor 
fort was oompletely taken possession of when the 
Rqah of Kayemkul&m and the Commodore of Cochin 
were present. 

The enemy’s ordnance and ammunition, &c., which 
were in the Kilimanoor fort, consisting of 5 pieces of 
cannon, 43 muskets, 4 2 drums, ammunition filled in 


and some weapons were captured. 


On the 3rd Madom (14th April), the Maha Rajah 
left Attingal for Rotfcarakary. On the 6th (17th), 
the young prince jfhoir apparent) encamped at Yenathi- 
mangabm, 


On the 8th (19th), the Maha Rajah left Rottara- 
karay for Runnathoori On the 16th (27th), the 
Maha Raja marched to Kayemkulam and took posses¬ 
sion of Kayemkulam fort. 


Simultaneously, preparations seem to have been 
made to conquer the petty States of Vad&kankoor and 
Cottayam, 


On the 18th (29thl, the Maha Rajah left Rayem- 
kulam for KarthigapiUy. On the same day the young 
prince marched to Vegayapuram. On the 20th 
Madom (1st May), siege of the Yegayapuram fort 
commenced. 


A large number of labourers and artisans were 
collected on the spot from Yattapparambu, Karunaga- 
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pilly, Kottarakaray, Manchoor, Kulladay, and other 
plaoas to execute the preliminary works for action. 

Excepting the portions of the army placed at Attin- 
gal, Kilimanoor and Eayemkulam, to guard those 
forts, all other available forces of the Maha Rajah, 
including men, horse, and Naira enrolled for military 
service, were engaged in the conflict at Vijayapuram, 
The gone of Kayemkulam were taken to Vijayapuram. 

On the 28th Madoxn (8th If ay), a number of elephants 
was taken from Ambalapulay to YijayapuranL 

From the 1st Edavem (10th May), Vadakankoor 
Rajah’s name is found in the pension list. 

When hostilities were going on with the Cottayam 
and Vadakankoor Rajahs, the Maha Rajah was in and 
about Eayemkulam. 

Till the 23rd Edavem (4th June), the Maha Rajah 
was at Earthigapilly, when he moved on to Mavali- 

karay. 

From Mavalikaray, the Maha Rajah proceeded to 
Pafchiyoor and thence again to Eayemkulam. 

The Maha Rajah next waged war against Quilon. 

On the 25th Edavem (6th June), the Maha Rajah 
left Eayemkulam for Quilon. 

On the 20th Edavem (1st June), the battles of 
Palakel Peringanaut and east Quilon were fought. 

On the 3rd Mithunam (15th June), the battle of 
Kureepula in west Quilon was fought. 

In these successive battles, the Travail core troops 
consisted, amongst others, of men enrolled from 
districts south of Kulculam, apd also from Ambala* 
pulay, Mivalikaray, Ashtamani, Kuttianikaud, Ear- 
thigapilly and Peripaut. Many were wounded. 

A body of slaves of the soil was collected from 
Eulladay, Ac., and set to work to raise two earthen 
mounds, as bakeries, one at the landing place at Eunee- 
pula and. another at the landing place, near the bridge. 
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The landing places near the bridge and at Kureenula 
, were the scenes of conflict for several successive aays 
until 19th Karkadagam (2nd August). 

During this time, the Maha Rajah was in constant 
motion, with the view, as might be supposed, of taking 
diverse measures to ensure success. 

On. the 22nd Edavem (3rd June), the Maha Rajah 
marched from Kilialloor to Kureepula. 

On the 1st Mithunam (13th June), the Maha Rajah 
left for Kilialloor. 

Thence the Maha Rajah proceeded to Ambalapulay. 

On the 10th Mithunam (22nd June), the Maha Rajah 
visited Iyencovil. 

On the 18th and 19th Mithunam (30th June and lpt 
July), Thekadathu Bhattathiry arrived at Chowray 
with a number of men and boats. 

On the 22nd Mithunam (4th July), the Maha Rqjah 
reached Chowray. 

On the 26th Mithunam (8th July), an encampment 
was formed at Chowray. 

On the 31st Mithunam (12th July), Nairs in the 
service of Palikara and Madathinkoor reinforced the 
Travancore army. 

At Chowray a sanguinary battle took place. 

On the 3lBt Mithunam (12th July), the Maha Rajah 
paid a flying visit "to Tre van drum to worship at the 
temple for Karkadaga Sewali. ■* 

On the 3rd Karkadagam (17th July), the Maha 
Rajah returned to Kilialloor. 

He sent a large quantity of shot and ammunition to 
the field of battle at the landing place near the bridge. * 

On the 6th Karkadagam (20th July), the Maha 
Rajah himself took the field. 

On the 11th Karkadagam (26th July), twenty boats 
arrived there from . ittingal. 
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On the 19th Karkadapam (2nd August), the Maha 
Rajah visited Vurkalay for Andy Amavaei. 

On the 80th Karkadagam (18th August) > Quilon 
ML Theanny was peudbatfca up to this day. 

After the fall of Quilon, and the treaty of Mannath 
with Kayemkulam, the Dutch were disheartened and 
further hostilities with Travancore being considered 
unadvisable, they were inclined to makepeace. Rama 
Ivon Dalawah made the Dutch understand, throng 
the Kayemkulam Rajah,- that he was prepared to direct 
his formidable army against the Dutch, but that the 
Maha Rajah had no objection to come to terms with 
them, provided the last India Company would sub¬ 
mit to the reasonable conditions which Travancore 
might propose to them. The Dutch were overjoyed 
at this massage, as they had been considerable losers 
by the tmneoessaiy hostilities in which they took part, 
and they regretted their imprudent conduct chiefly on 
aooount of their commercial interests having suffered 
greatly during the war. 

The Dutch' next requested the Rajahs of Cochin 
and Thakankoor to effect a settlement with Travan- 
oore, through their means, and though these chiefs 
gave their word that they would do so, still they 
delayed fulfilling their promise, thinking that Travan- 
oore had already become powerful ana had extended 
her territories to Poraoaud, in the west, and Men&chll, 
in the east, and that should the Maha Rajah enter into 




through their stratagems, they had rendered hostile to 
Travancore, she would become still more powerful. 
The Dutch now discovered these Rajahs’ secret inten¬ 
tions, and the Cochin council resolved to manage 
the affair for themselves, without waiting for the assist¬ 
ance of their allies. The Dutch Governor of Cochin 
then addressed himself directly to the M a h a Rajah, 
proposing an amicable settlement of their misunder¬ 
standing. 

The Maha Rajah received this communication 

19 
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favourably, and informed the Dutch Governor that 
Hie Highness had authorised Kama Iyen Dalawah to 
hold a conference with the Dutch, ana that the Data* 
wah, together with Thalavidi Cunju Moothathu Karia- 
kar, had been delegated for the purpose. The Dutch 
East India Company's Counoil at Cochin despatched 
Ezekiel Rabbi and Silvester Mendes, the latter a Cap* 
tain in the Dutch Service, to Mavalikaray. After a 
protracted conference and discussion, they drafted 
a treaty, the terms of which though mostly favour* 
able to Travancore, were objected to by the Maha 
Rajah. Some stringent clauses were proposed, which 
restrained totally not only the interference of the 
Dutch Government with Travancore, but algo their 
countenancing and aiding the native princes in Mala¬ 
bar. The Cochin council was about to depute one of 
their members to Mavalikaray for the purpose of 
ratifying the treaty, when their Commissioners sent 
them this revised proposal of the Maha Rajah. While 
they were hesitating about sending a reply, as they 
required permission from the Batavian Government, 
before they could do so, they received information 
from the Rabbi and the Captain, that His Highness 
the Maha Rajah would not enter into the proposed 
treaty at that time and that the consideration of the 
matters in dispute was postponed. 

The Dutch nOw resumed their hostile attitude against 
Travancore, though with much reluctance, as they were 
not then in a position to withstand the Travancore army. 

Some time later, the negotiations, were re-opened by 
the Maha Rajah and the parties that had assembled 
at Faroor, south of Quiion: they discussed again 
all the questions, but the Dalawah held firm to the 
original proposal and consequently the conference was 
broken up, this time by the Dutch. A few days after¬ 
wards, the Dutch revived the negotiations a third time 
and the party met at the some town, simply to break 
off again. In this manner, the Dutch continued these 
negotiations without any favourable results. 
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At this period, the Riyah ol Kayemknlam put forth chap. 
every endeavour to shake off the Travanoore yoke, 
but ne vm utterly unable to carry out his intentions 
as he could not expect any aid from the Cochin Rajah, 
who was now in constant fear of losing his own 
country by a sudden attack of the Zamorin’s troops, 
and' as the Dutch refused their assistance on the ground 
that they were already negotiating for peace with Tra- 
vancore. He then applied to the neighbouring princi¬ 
palities of Ambalapuky and Chung&nacherry, and they 
promised their co-operation* 

The Kayemknlam Rajah had not paid the tribute 
since the ratification of the treaty, evidently consider¬ 
ing it degrading and beneath his dignity to do so. 

He continued to withhold th£ payment, principally at 
the instigation of the two neighbouring Rajahs. 

The Maha Rajah had reason to believe that there 
eitisted a confederacy between the chiefs of Kayem- 
kulam, Ambalspulay, and Chunganaoherry, and that 
this was the cause of the non-payment of the tribute 
by the first named prince. His Highness therefore 
directed Rama lyen Dalawah, in 921 M.E. (1746 A.D.), 
to proceed to the north with a sufficiently strong army 
and enforce the conditions of the treaty with the 
Kayemknlam Rajah. 

The Dalawah came to Mavalikaray and demanded 
from the Kayemknlam Rajah the payment of the 
arrears of tribute due by him, and apprised him of the 
Haha Rajah's decision that on his failing to do so, the 
conditions of the treaty would be enforced. The 
Rajah was obstinate ana resolved rather to abandon 
his country than to submit to the indignity of paying 
the tribute. 

The Rajah sent a reply to the Dalawah, asking a 
few days time, either for paying the tribute or giving 
up his country, and the Dalawah acceded to the Rajah’s 
wishes by allowing him the required time. 

This chief who possessed rare firmness and resolution 
sent off very privately, by night, all his family, his 
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chap, treasure, jewels, and all that oould be conveyed to the 
north, in covered boats, accompanied by trustworthy 
attendants, with orders to proceed beyond Triohoor. 
He was now left alone in his palace. Every night he 
collected what was left, such as silver, brass and cop¬ 
per, vessels, which are to be found in profusion in the 
residencies of Oriental princes, and all valuable arms, 
such as brass guns, silver and brass pistols, swords 
of great value, and loaded them in large baggage boats, 
called Katfcu Munchee or Holla Munchee. These boats 
were despatched secretly to the deep back-water known 
by the name of Ashtanu^dikayel at the month of the 
Neendaoaray of QoDon bar and their contents were 
consigned to the deep. This the Bqah continued doing 
for a week, and by that time, his palace and other 
establishments were completely emptied. On the 8th 
day, placing his private and official correspondence in 
the custody of the neighbouring chiefs of Ambalapulay 
(Ohempacaserry), Chun ganach err y (Thakankoor), Yet- 
manoor (Vadakankoor) Rajahs, he left his desk in his 
bedroom and stole away from the palace to the north* 


After the expiration of ten days, Rama Iyen Dala- 
wah sent a messenger to the Rqah, but to his utter 
surprise the Reyah'a palace was found desolate and the 
whereabouts of the &yah himself was unknown. In 
searching the palace, the Rajah's desk was discovered 
and its contents proved the combination of the chiefs 
against Travanoore. Besides this, a number of swords 
with the inscriptions of Devs tf srsysnen, the name of 
the Ambalapulay deity, was foundheaped in one of the 
comers of the palace. These cnrcumrtanoes led to the 
war against those principalities. 

The Dutch seeing the final fall and annexation of 
Kayemkulam, and finding that they oould not get" 
pepper from Travanoore, their rivals, the English 
having almost monopolised this article in the Main 
Rajah's territory, became more anxious to ratify the 
treaty. They accepted the draft prepared and sent by 
the Dikwah and forwarded the same to Batavia for 
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sanction. At the same time they continued their 
friendly relations with Travancore as if the treaty, 
had already been confirmed. This was in 922 MX 
(1747 A.D.) 

In 928 M.E. (1748 A.D.), the draft treaty was 
sanctioned by the Batavian Government, and the 
Cochin Governor was instructed to pet it ratified 
without delay, but the Cochin Council having made 
some .slight modifications, the Maha Rajah started 
fresh objections and the treaty was not adopted 
before a further reference to Batavia. In 928 M.E. 
(1758 A.D.), it was finally ratified, and the following 
were its principal conditions:—Travancore and the 
Dutch should be mutual friends; Travancore Bhould not 
permit any other European power to acquire a footing in 
xts territories, should leave undisturbed the English fac¬ 
tories at Anjengo, Edavaye and Yilmjam, but that the 
English should not be allowed greater advantages than 
they were entitled to, under existing treaties; that the 
Dutch should assist Travancore, both by land and sea, 
in case of an attack from a foreign power; the Dutch 
should not in any way aid the enemies of Travancore 
or give them refuge; the two contracting powers 
should apprehend and deliver up deserters to each 
other; Travancore should afford every protection to 
theDutohresorinngtoits territories ; that Travancore 
should restore to the Dutch such goods and men as 
belonged to them and may be wrecked on the Travan- 
oore coast; Travancore should compel its subjects to 
fulfil* mercantile contracts with the Dutch and abstain 
from levying any unusually heavy duly on the goods 
of the Dutch who should renounce au their engage¬ 
ments with the Malabar prinoes and particularly with 
those against whom Travanoore intended to go to 
war; tbd Dutch should supply Travancore with the 
munitions of war annually, to the value of 12,000 
Rupees at cost pice; Travanoore should sell every 
year to the Dutch a stated quantity of pepper, at cer¬ 
tain fixed rates, from territories then in the pOHsetion 
of Travanoore, and also another stated quantity from 
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chap, those territories which Travanoore might conquer 
thereafter. This treaty was concluded at Mavalikaray, 
where the Hutch Commandant, F. Cunee, prevailed 
upon the Rajah of Cochin to meet the Maha Rajah. 
A vigorous but unsuccessful attempt was made by the 
Rajah to introduce a clause in the treaty for the 
protection of the Cochin Rajah's territories, but 
all that could be obtained, from the Travanoore 
sovereign was a promise that the tfaha Rajah would 
be friendly with tne Cochin Rqjah, provided no cause 
of offence was given. The Cochin Rajah made his 
own assurances to the Maha Rajah, promising to be 
friendly to Travanoore in future. 

In the year 928 M.E. (1748 AD.), the adoption of 
fomal? members into the royal family was found 
necessary, as thei*e were no hopes of any offspring 
from the neicee of the Maha Rajah. As usual on 
such occasions, two young princesses from the Kolath- 
naud family (Cherakel house), were selected and 
brought from Kolathnaud to Mannath and entertained 
there for some months till a propitious hour for 
adoption arrived. They were then removed to Tre- 
vanarum and formally adopted into the royal family 
with pompous ceremonies and festivities. 

In the same year, the marriage ceremony of one of 
the adopted princesses was performed at Attangal. 

The Maha Rajah now directed Rama Iyen Dalawah 
to proceed against the Ambalapulay Rajah, and a 
large force marched against that chief, who, though a 
petty Rajah, had a well-trained force, armed with bows 
and arrows as well as match-looks. When this chief 
reoeived information of the approaching invasion of 
his country, he ordered his force, under the command* 
of Mathoo Paniker and several others, to garrison his 
southern frontier town, Thottapiliy, where the 
Travanoore army, under Rama Iyeu Dalawah, met 
them and a severe action commenced. This Ambala- 
pulay Rajah was an ingenious chieftain and had 
invented different kinds of arrows, the points of which 
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were all poisoned* to that any little wound inflicted by 
time arrows communicated the poison to the blood* 
and death followed within a couple of houm Rama 
Iyen’s troops suffered severely from these arrows, and 
when the loss of men had become considerable, his 
force was obliged to retreat, and the next day* a 
panic seised the Nair troops, under the supposition that 
Deva Narayanan*' (popularly called Kristina Swanly) 
the household deity of the Rajah* had been personally 
conducting the war. None of the Hindu portion 
of the force could be persuaded to continue in 
the field, and consequently, Rama Iyen Dalawah 
had to wait for Captain D’Lanojr* with his Artillery 
and the Mussulman and Christian corps. On the 
arrival of this reinforoement, the Dalawah renewed 
the battle, and Captain D’Lanoy working his artillery 
with deadly effect, threw several ballB amongst the 
ingenious Rajah’s archers. In the course of a few 
hours, great loss was sustained by the enemy. The 
Nairs and the other Hindu portion of the Travanoore 
army were encouraged* and the battle became general* 
so that the beat portion of the Brahman Rajah’s force 
was slain. Mathoo Paniker, the Commander-in-Chief* 
and Thekadathu Bhattathiry* the family priest of the 
Rajah seeing their inability to resist the Travancore 
power, advised the Rajah to yield and negotiate for 
peace, but the Rajah would not listen and placing toe 
muoh confidence m his inventions and in his archers, 
ordered the battle to be continued* whereupon the 
action was renewed and the Travancore Army proved 
victorious and advanced towards the capital. The 
Rajah* was as resolute as ever* but the Paniker and 
Bhattathiry came over to Rama Iyen Dalawah, and 
1 asked for a truce, suspending action on their pert at 
the same time. When the Rajah was informed of 
their conduct* he calmly turned to his favourite game 
of chess* but the Dalawah pushed forward his army 
to the B*jah’s capital* approached the palace, took the 
chess-playing Rajah prisoner* and sent him to Tre- 
r&ndrum unto a strong esoort. 
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The defeated Rajah's remaining force was at once 
disarmed, and the Dalawah took possession of his 
territories. 


The prudent behaviour of Thekadathu Bhattsthny 
and Mathoo Paniker having been brought to the Maha 
Rajah's notaoe by Rama Iyen* His. Highness was 
pleased, to confer all the privileges exercised by the 
late Rajah of Ambalapulay over the great pagoda of 


led by the 
pagoda of 
i of lands* 


that place upon the former* and large grants of lands* 
in addition to a title of nobility upon the latter. 
These gifts and privileges their famines exyoy to the 
present day. 


tto the fall df Ambalapulay* the Muka Bajah 
contemplated the invasion of the Chupganaoherrv 
Rajah’s territories, because that ohief assisted both 
the late Rayemkulam Rajah and the now-deposed 
Ambalapulay Rajah* .while they were at war wifh 
Travanoore* ana the Maha Rajah’s project was 
expedited by the Ohunganaoherry Rajah’s own con¬ 
duct. Bat the Elia Rajah (heir apparent)* the 
immediate brother of ihe Rajah* was more sensible and 
far-seeing than his brother the reigning Rajah; for 
looking at the fall of Ambalapulay, lie expeoted that 
a simitar fate was in store for Ohvnganacherry* as the 
military power of that prinoipalfy was for inferior 
even to that of Ambalapulay. This wise prinoe advised 
his brother to offer to the Rajah of .Ohunganaoheny 
as the only condition of peace the submission of the 
latter as a vassal to the Maha 'Rajah of Travan- 
000 * 0 , but the Rajah was haughty, and Hka the 
Kayemkalam ohief, refused to listen to his younger 
brother* and consequently a misunderstanding arose 
between them. 


The Elia Rajah proceeded to Trevandnnn and 
represented matters to the Maha Rqjah* who kindly 
aooeptei his offer and promised to treat him as a 
tributary. * 

The oondnot of the young prinoe inoensed his 
brother, who repeatedly applied to the Maha Rajah to 
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aeudback the prince. On the Haha R&iah'B refuse l oeat, 
to comply with hie request, the Eajah had recourse to „J!^ 
stratagems for invrighng hie brother. He contrived 
to give currency to a rumour to the effect that the 
mother of the young prince was extremely ill and at 
the came time sent a requisition for the' attendance of 
the. prince at his mother's death-bed. When this 
news readied him, and when the Maha Rqjah ordered 
him to return to his native place, the prince repre¬ 
sented that the news of his mother's illness was fuse* 
and that the object of the R«uab in sanding such a 
message was to entrap him. But the Maha Bqjah 
disbelieved the prince’s assertion and told him that he 
ought to respect his mother’s wish to see him, where¬ 
upon the prinoe left TYevandrum for Chuuganaoherry, 
with many presents from the Maha Rqjah. The fears 
of the young prince were but too true, for as he 
approached Ghunganacfaerzy, the senior Raiah sent 
his people to seise the poor prince and caused him to 
be strangled, spreading a report that the Elia Rajah 
had died by the bite of a snake. 

When this intelligence reached the Maha Rap ah, 

Rama Iyen was directed, to make preparations 
for war against the principality of Thakankoor 
(Ohunganacherry). Some new corps of Naira from 
Kalomam, Hftneel, Velavanoode, Kayemkulam and 
other places were raised, in addition to the standing 
army, and Rama Iyen proceeded to Arruxninolay, 
when a number of Telugu or Gentoo Brahmans, 
dependants of the Rajah, nocked together and placed 
themselves before Rama lyen'i army, in the Wief, 
that in Travahoore the life of a Brahman was 
tiered, and consequently that they would not be in 
danger of bring killed. But Rama Iyen, though him¬ 
self a Brahman, determined to do his duty, and in the 
first instance told the Brahmans that they had no 
business with the polities of the county ana that they 
had better look to the performance of their religious 
ceremonies, instead of unnecessarily endangering the 
safety of thrir lives. But heedless of the uabwah's 
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advice and remonstrance*, the Brahman* began W 
about and throw aand and stone* at the army and to 
curse both it and the sovereign of Travanoore, On 
this, Hama Iyen reaueeted Captain B'Lanoy to 
do hi* duty without shrinking. This brave officer, 
calling a few companies of his detachment, consisting 
of Christian*, Mauplaya and fishermen, directed them 
to drive away the mob of Brahman* and dear the way 
for the march. By the confusion created by the 
Brahmans, sufficient time was afforded to the oowardly 
and weak Bai&h, who was at a place near Arrummolay, 
to flee from ta country to the north. 

On the 28th Chingmn 926 (11th September 1760),. 
Rama Iyen D ala wan took possession of Chungana- 
oherry, the seat of the Thakankoor Rajah. The State 
treasury, jewels, arms and accoutrements and pro¬ 
perty of a considerable value, fell into Rama Iyen'* 
hands, among which were some brasB guns and mor¬ 
tars of European manufacture, besides some docks 
and timepieces, 28 in number. The latter, together 
with several arm*, of European manufacture, testify 
to the connection of Travanoore with European 
nations from ancient times. 

At this time the Maha Rajah appears to have come 
to Chunganachenr, as many of the nobles and chief* 
called Karthavn, Kymul, Elayadam and Faniker, under 
the Ohunganacherry Rajah, a* well as those, of Amba- 
lapulay and Vadakankoor, are said to have presented 
themselves before the M aha Rajah at Oht 
and acknowledging His Highness’s sovereignl 
homage with large nuasers. Rama Iyen marched to 
the north, and after fortifying the‘position* between 
Thakankoor and Vadab mfcoor from ^oounkiBi to 
the east up to the hills at Koondoor, marched toward* 
the north to settle the northern boundary, which Was 
extended to the southern bank of the Periar which runs 
to the wept by Always. The newly acquired territories 
induded those lying'on tha south-east and north 
of the Cochin Rajah’s capital Thripoomthoray, with 
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the exception of Alangand and Pinyoor, which petty 
Bibles wereinthepoeaesmbn of their rssputive chiefs. 
All the country south of the Dutch possessions it 
Oraagimore thus became the Travanoore Maha Bajah's 
dominions. In the. coarse of ibopt fifteen years, the 
Traraocore If aha Bqjah extended hie country from 
Bdavayeto the Periar, and brought all the Rajahs, 
petty chiefs,'and nobles, who had hitherto tyrannised 
over their subjects, treated them often like slaves or 
wild beasts, into subjection. The inhabitants of the 
kingdom between the Periar and Thovalay were relieved 
from forced military service and competed to abandon 
their weapons of wan; for spades and ploughs and 
other agricultural implements, and cultivate their lands 
which had been lying waste for ages past. Fra Bar? 
tolomea says:—“ Thus ended the dominion of the 
petty Malabar sovereigns; thus was humanity avenged, 
and thus were crimes punished, and the licentiousness 
suppressed, by which this country had been distracted 
ever since the tenth century/* 

By the last conquest the Travanoore territories 
surrounded , that of Cochin, and the out-pOsts of the 
former had become greatly intermixed with those of 
the latter. The critical position of the Cochin Bajah 
was to him a source of great alarm for he was placed 
between two formidable powers, the Zamorin on the 
north and Travanoore on the South, both eagerly ambi¬ 
tious of extending their conquests. 

About this time, the deposed Rqah of Ambalapulay 
escaping from Kodamaloor, where he was placed by 
the order of the Haha Bajah proceeded towards the 
north. He.there was joined by the Thakankoor and 
Vad&kankoor fiqahs, and in concertwith them resolved 
upon adopting measures for the recovery of their res¬ 
pective oountries. They appealed for support to the 
thou most influential nobleman, the P&liathu Menon, 
(generally‘known as Faliathu Autohen), and to other 
nobles, such as Kodasheny Earthavu, Koratee Krutoi, 
Ac., ifhowwe feudatories of the Cochin Big ah, and they 
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all in a bodv went to that sovereign, and persuaded into 
to break the alliance concluded by him with the Tra- 
vanoore king in 929 M.E. (1763 A.D.), on the ooeutah 
of the Dutch treaty at Mavalikaray, and to assist the 
three deposed Bqjahs in trying to recover their tetri* 
tones. The Cochin Rajah being a man of an eajy did- 
position, was soon prevailed upon, and hig consent war 
obtained for hostmties against Travanoott. Many 
disaffected Naim from Kayemkulam, Ambdamtlay, 
Chnnganachergy and Yetmanoor, were invited pri, 
vately to assemble at Cochin, PaHuthurnfchi, Undi- 
kadvu, Aa Large numbers of militia were- collected 
by Pahathn Menon, Kodasherry Karthavh, and other 
nobles, and a fleet pi Muno^oee with guns and, ammu¬ 
nition was got ready to convey the men by sea. Whilb 
these preparations were going on, the Patch Governor 
at Cochin! though £ friend of the Bajah of that place, 
conveyed private information to the fate Rajah, who, 
making the neoessary preparations to meet the enemy, 
proceeded at the head of a large' army to MavarU 
karay, accompanied by the prince and Bam&Iyen. At. 
Mavalikaray, the Maha Bajah was slightly indisposed 
and the prince (heir apparent), together with jLama 
Iyen and D’Lanoy, were ordered to lead the expo#* 
turn. The Dalawah, with his charaoteristio activity 
and promptitude, proceeded with Captain D^Xunoy 
and a strong fdroe supplied with all kinds of arms, and 
reaching Poraoand, prepared to meet the enemy on 
their landing, while the prince remained at Kandeyoor 
with a reserve force. The Cochinites arrived and 
landed at Poraoand, and as their large army securely 
moved forward, squadrons of Travancore cavalry 
potfred in bv their right, took up their position to 
the rear, and prevented tlu enemy's retreat to the sea. 
At the same tune a good number of Travancore Mon- 
dues destroyed and disabled the Cochin fleet fauna 
Ives Dalawah and Captain D'Lsnoy now commenced 
the attack. Their amy being dra w n up in front of 
the Codrinites, the first charge threw the whole of the 
enemy into disorder and oonfuapra and the greater 
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part of them were killed or wounded, while many our. 
ran to the sea and perished there. The Cochin Com- 
menders, Falisthu Menon and Kodasherry Karthavu, 
and several nobles of minor importance, were taken 
prisoners and sent to Trevandrum. 

The Dalawah detected many Nairs from Kayem- 
knlam and other places in Travanoore among the 
enemy’s force, and orders were issued to search out all 
such and visit them with the punishment they deserved. 

This order was carefully executed under the super¬ 
intendence of Captain IrLanoy. 

Rama Iyen thence proceeded to the north, and the 
prince joined him at Anandaswaram, which plaoe he 
reached, during the battle, from Kapdeyoor. Here 
the army was split up into two divisions; the division 
commanded by the prince marching- to Komarakatn, 
crossing the fiempanaud Lake; ana that commanded 
by Rwrift Iyen through Ambalapulay, ADeppy and 
Ariyad. The army of the prince was joined on its 
march by the third prince of Yadakankoor and the 
ehiab of fhispart of the country vis., Navakat Kymal* 
Vettiyathu Tnampan, Ac. At Komarakam, a large 
number of boats having been collected at the spot as 
well as from Veliyanaud and the neighbouring vil¬ 
lages, the prince proceeded by land and a portion of 
his force went by backwater, and both reached Vy- 
come and Yadayar, crossed the Yycome Lake and 
encamped at Sh^retalay, opposite to Yycome. Barns 
Iyen went at first to Maaathumkaray, the southern 
boundary of the Cochin Rajah’s dominions, about five 
miles north of Alleppy, whore the Cochin Rajah had 
a palace which was considered the original seat of the 
Cochin dynasty and from which the Rajah takes his 
title u ifada-Bhoopathi, n as said in the first Chapter. 

No member of the royal family resided at the time 
in the palace: it was guarded only by a few sepoys and 
other servants, and therefore the Dalawah found no 
difficulty in taking possession of it and capturing the 

guards. 
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coat. Rama Iyen afterward* proceeded northwards, driv- 
JSL*. mg away or seising every servant of the Cochin State 
found in the locality, and marched as far es Arookqtty, 
where he pitched his camp. 

By this time, the Cochin Rajah became alarmed and 
sent an express messenger to Trevapdrum, with'a fall 
apology for the mistake committed by him, and 
requested that the further advanoe of the Travaneore 
army should be' stopped. He promised to enter into 
a treaty of alliance and friendship upon favour¬ 
able terms to Travanoore. The Batch Governor Of 
Cochin also requested the Haha Rajah to Order the 
Dalawah to respect their limits, which, it was stated, 
extended two miles south of Cochin. Ob the receipt of 
this oommunioation from the Cochin Earn* 

Iyen was immediately ordered to return to ttavali* 
kiray, without making, any further oonquests. 
Though Rama Iyen returned at once, yet he took care 
to retain possession of the part of the countiy between 
Alleppy and Arookutty, through which . he marched, 
and whioh extends to about 24 miles. This piece of 
territory was sufficiently garrisoned by the Dal&Wsh 
before be left. 

In the middle of the year 929 M.E. {1754 A.D.), 
the people of Axnb&lapulay, Chungapacherry, Cottayam, 
Yetmanoor, and almost all the people of the northern 
districts exhibited symptoms of rebellion. They 
appeared to be acting under the instigation of the 
Zamorin and the la£e: potentates of Thakankoor, 
Vadakankoor, Ac. Rama Iyen Dalawah was there¬ 
fore ooxnpelled to advance to these districts with an 
army' sufficient to overawe the rebels. "With til his 
ability and energy, being embarrassed and perplexed 
by the confused state of affairs, he requested theMah* 
Rqjah to visit the disaffected districts. The Maba 
Rajah, not being in good health, deputed hit nephew, 
the heir apparent, to the rebellious provisos with hi* 
army. Nevertheless, there appears to him been mat 
cause for anxiety, as even the brave Ram* Iyen Dak* 
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mix continued to. show signs of uneasiness and again 4 
requested the Mali* Rajah (0 Twit these places and stay % 
there at least for tea days; The MahaRajah did so*; 
Though the rebellious spirit of the people subsided^on 
the appearance of the Maha Rajah and peace was 
restored, still the Maha Rajah’s prudence dictated to 
him. the necessity of adopting more effectual and 
decisive measures to check a recurrence of rebellion 
in the northern parts of the kingdom. 

With this view, the Maha Rajah wrote to Hyder 
Ali at once, asking him whether he would render 
assistance with his troops if His Highness was in need 
of it. The rising Mussulman chief of Mysore received 
the Maha Rajah’s communication with due respect, 
and promised to send a portion of his army from 
Dindigul, vii Oumbnm and Good&lore. 

This private arrangement of the Maha Rqjah with 
the dreaded Hyder Ali having come to the knowledge 
of the chiefs of the disaffected provinces, they were 
all frightened and never showed the least propensity 
to rebel 

The Maha Rayah did not avail himself of the assist- 
anoe promised by Hyder,. The Maha Rajah kept silence 
on the subject for, on re-oonwderation, it suggested 
itself to His HighnesB that the admission of the 
Mysoreans into Travancore would ultimately prove 
injurious to the kingdom Hyder appears to hare 
written to Hie Maha Rajah, saying that his troops 
were ready, and asking why His Highness did not 
nail for their aid. The Maha Rqah very politely 
and respectfully declined the profered assistance, 
informing Hyder Ali that his country was fortunately 
then enjoying tranquillity and that the assistance asked 
for, and so readily granted, was not needed. The drift 
of this reply the Mysore chief understood and thus was 
sown the first' seed of enmity between Mysore and 
Travanoore; 

During the continuance of war in north Travancore, 
several changes took place in this government of the 
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mi* Pandyan provinces, indndni£ Madtira, 
gj Tinnerdly, Ac., and the sovereignty finaUrjbando 
~~ the hands of the Nabob of the Carnatic. The Maha 
Rajah's attention having been directed, fora long time 
put, to the management of the internal affairs of lus 
kingdom and the suppression of the rebellion in the 
north, he had neglected adopting measures for the 
protection and maintenance of his eastern possessions, 
including Valliyoor, KaUtcaud, Ac. The Nabob's 
Governor at Trichinopoly took advantage of this 
opportunity and annexed those tracts to the Madura 
province, and thus the Maha Rqjah was deprived of 
those places for a long time. 


In 927 M.E. (1752 A.D.), Moodemiah, the Nabob's 
Viceroy at Trichinopoly, growing powerful esta¬ 
blished himself as an independant chief, and being 
a very covetous man, disposed of villages and terri¬ 
tories on receiving sufficient consideration for them, 
The Maha Rajah, understanding this disposition of 
Moodemiah, deputed Rama lyen Dalawah to Tinne- 
velly, where Moodemiah had arrived on a visit. The 
Dalawah represented the Maha Rqjah'a ancient claims 
to tiie territories in the east. Possession of the 
country lying between Gape Comorin and Kala- 
oaud, to the extent of about 80 miles, including 
Valliyoor, was obtained for a sufficiently large con¬ 
sideration. Rama lyen Dalawah returned to Tre- 
vandrum after stationingabout 2,000 of the Travanoore 
Maha Rajah's force at Kalaoaud, for the protection of 
the districts thus purchased by Travanoore. 


In 980 M.X. (1755 JLD.), Mahomed All, the Nabob, 
of the Carnatic, wished to supplant Moodemiah,. who 
had proved refractory and had proclaimed himself the 
sole ruler of the Pandyan empire. The Nabob 
appointed his General, Kaphas Khan, to supersede 
Moodemiah, and sent him with a small force requeuing 
the Nabob's allies, the Bngiiih at Madras, to qmd a 
detachment to assist the Khan, not onby in sasnm? 
ing his offioe, but also in bringing the inhabitants 



The allied forces arrived at Tiimevelly about Knm- 
feham 980 MJS, (March 1756 A. D,), after having reduced 
Madura on their way. When this mtelhganoe reached 
Kalaoaud, the Travanoore garrison, consisting of 2,000 
sepoys stationed in thet fort, was alarmed and finding 
that they were no matoh for the combined forces of 
the Nabob and the English, the Travancore com¬ 
mandant abandoned the fort and Kilacaud, and with¬ 
drew the garrison to Thovalay, In Meenam-tnadam 
(April), Haphiaz Khan after taking charge of the fort 
ana establishing his authority there went to Tinne- 
veHy &nd Colonel Heron returned with the English 
force to Ttiohinopoly. 

Moodemiah, who fled frdm Tinneyelly after his defeat, 
found an asylum under th^ protection of Puhtharer, 
a Poligar, and on the departure of the English troops 
from Tinneyelly to Triohinopoly, he applied to the 
Ifaha Bajsh for aasistaace and urged on him to take 
beck the lost territory of Kalacmud. PuHtibaver also 
offered his assistance, as that PoHgar was for s tag 
time dependent on Travancore; A strong force, 
consisting of 2,000 infantry and an equal number of 
cavalry, was despatched from Travancore, accom¬ 
panied by the pnnoe and Moodemiah, and without 
much resistance Kalac&ud was taken* The Maha 


Bajah, however, thinking that such a proceeding 
would offend the English Government, ordered the 
withdrawal of his troops for some time, and postponed 
aD operations till he made himself sure that thcr re¬ 
taking of his usurped territories would not offend the 
English. The Maha Rajah subsequently ordered beok 
a sufficient force, under the command of Captain 
D'Lanoy assisted by the Pdigir Puhthavsr. Maphua 
Khan’s troops were defeated, the Kalacand fort oap- 

li 
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toed and the 500 infantry and 200 oavalry, who 
defended it, were taken prisoners. Time the Maha 
Rajah onoe more recovered Kalaoand and all the tern- 
tones appertaining to it. The Travanoore kingdom 
now extended from Periar in the north, to TTiilaoaiirt 
in the aouth. 

Towards the middle of 930 H.E. and the beginnings 
of 1755 A.D., the Zamorin of Calicut sent a formid¬ 
able army, under the oommand of some of his subor¬ 
dinate princes, to invade the Cochin Rajah’s terri¬ 
tories. All the countries north of Cochin were taken 
possession of and military stations at Triohoor, Cran- 
ganore and Paravoor established. On the remon¬ 
strances of the Dutch, the further progress of the 
army, which was on its way to Thripoonithoray to 
attack that place, was arrested. In the following 
year 931 M.E, (1756 A.D.), the Zamorin met the 
Dutch Governor and informed him that he would spare 
the* Dutch ally, the Cochin Rajah, and his country# 
provided the Dutch join him in his intended invasion 
of Travanoore. The Dutch Governor very cunningly 
said that he would give this proposal his best con¬ 
sideration, provided the Zamorin would give back all 
the Dutch estates of which he had assumed possession, 
and enter into a treaty of perpetual alliance with the 
Dutch. The Zamorin also sent a reply similar to the 
one sent by the Governor, «. a, that he would give the 
matter his best consideration. 

While matters stqod thus, the Dutch Governor 
having written to the Maha Rajah of Travanoore, 
informed His Highness that the Zamorin was about to 
send down his troops by the backwater, as well aa by 
sea, every, preparation was made by His H&taess to 
meet the invading army at Arookntty as mil as At 
Foraeaud. The Zamorin’s army came by sea in a lam 
fleet of native craft, and as it was being landed, 
Captain D’lAnoy’s, force, aooompanied by Rama Iyen. 
Dak wah, met the enemy and after a vigorous encounter, 
compelled the Zamorin*# force to retreat with great 
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loss ofttfeand ammunition. Many of the enemy's 
boats were captured end destroyed and a portion of 
the feme we* drowned. 

This defeat greatly checked the Zankorin’s haughty 
and arrogant spirit* But, chagrined and humiliated 
as he was, he Main began to prepare lor another 
invasion, and collecting another army of Arabs and 
Naira, he was about to start when he was compelled 
to relinquish his otgect and hasten, back for the pro* 
tection of hie own dominions from the daws of the 
Mysore lkm, Hyder Ali Khan, who then made a 
descent bn Malabar. | 

In 982 M.K. (1757 AJX), the Cochin Bajah, who 
was solicitous for an interview with the Travancore 
Maha Bajah, ever sinoe he learned his mistake mid 
suffered the mishap at Poraoaud, and waq now desirous 
of entering into a treaty with His Highness, repaired 
to Mavatikaray, where the Maha Kajan then was, and 
tendered in person his apologies for his reckless pro¬ 
ceedings at Poraoaud, which he attributed entirely to 
the iU-advioe of his friends and ministers. A new 
treaty was drawn out, by which the Cochin Bajah 
declared perpetual alliance with Travtaoore j volun¬ 
tarily ceded all those portions of his territories which 
the Travancore army had conquered; relinquished 
all his claims to the northern petty principalities, 
with the exception of AU&ngand and Paravoor; and 
bound himself to refrain from all intercourse with the 
deposed Rajahs of Ambalapolay, Thakankoor and Ywt 
dakahkoor. 

In narrating a train of events, connected with 
battles and conquests, in chronological order, many 
useful plans and systems of administration which were 
introduced and promulgated by this wise Maha Bqah 
and his meritorious minister, have been reserved ter 
special mention, and these shall now be noticed. 

After the conquest of Kayemkulam and Amba- 
lapulay, and the signal victories over the Thakaa- 
koo* and Vadakaakoor Rajahs, Captain IPLanoy was 
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GKiF. raised to the rank ol General and appointed Com* 
inander-in-Chief of the Tra'smnoore army. He 'was 
ever afterwards known to the Travanooreans as the 
Valia Kappithan, the Great. Captain, and in his latter 
days was specially employed in strengthening the forti- 
fixations of the country. 

The Maha Rajah finding it an imperative necessity 
to adopt strong’and efficient defensive measures autho¬ 
rised Rama Iyen Dal&wah to have forts and other 
necessary defensive works constructed under the sole 
care and superintendence of General D’Lanoy. 

The construction of all the fortifications was finished 
with great speed and economy. Strong forts, with 
granite walls, were constructed enclosing the Haha 
Rajah’s residenoe at Padmanabhapuram; a still larger 
one, surrounding a hill at Udayagherry; and a third 
at Cape Comorin, on the sea beach at Aluwakaray, 
south-east of the Cape Comorin pagoda. From tins 
last, a strong wall was built up to the hill at Aram- 
boly, fortifying in a great degree the earthen works 
already thrown there, as a barrier between the sea and 
hills. Bastions, batteries and powder magazines were 
also constructed at intervals. An iron foundry waa 
established at Udayagherry where cannons, mortars 
and balls were cast, and all the batteries were sup¬ 
plied with the necessary pieces of artillery, After 
completing these works in the south, D’Lanoy pro¬ 
ceeded to the north, mid erected batteries on the sea 
coast at different places between Cape Comorin arid 
Poracaud. The fortifications at Quilon, Mavalikaray, 
Chunganaoherry, Cott&yam, Yetmanoor and Muva&tu- 
pulay were also strengthened. He repaired many of 
the old forte of the late chiefs of the localities and 
constructed new batteries and forts.with laterite, 
some of which are still to be seen partly in ruins, 
and others in a damaged state, overgrown with brush¬ 
wood, such as those at Karuvannocr in Thodconlay, 
Komarakam in Yetmauoor, Lalam in Mefloachihm 
Peravom in Muvattupulay. 
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special royal proclamation. These articles irare to 
be Bold afterw a r ds by the sircar to the Bacchants, 
wholesale as well as retail Rules were fraittad'rod 
established tor the guidance of the oopuneroial depart¬ 
ment and special royal proclamations w mr wood# 
legalising the monopbly of ail such articles by the 
sirosr ana prohibiting all private dealings in tiMfcr 
By these enactments, it became the law that-toons 
oould sell these articles, even if produoed by his* to 
any one bat the sirosr and that no one oould pttrfhaae 
these articles, even for private oomsomptionj freer mpf 
other quarter, save from the siroar stores. 

The Dalawah then introduced the system pf OlKrir* 
keys, for levring duty on all article* transmittedtot 
transported from plaoe to pboe. For this par^ose, 
rules were framed fixing tariff rates for all the article# 
and the duty to bt leried thereon. Stations were also 
fixed and persons appointed for the pe rfo r ma nce of 
the functions of each department. 

A methodical plan for manufacturing salt w#s 
adopted, and the sale of that necessary article was 
restricted to particular stations, where satt-storea 
and selling-houses called Pandakaealas, Were opened. 
Bates for the purchase and sale of salt throughout the 
country were at the same time fixed* To ensure the 
successful carrying out of aQ these measures and to 
give effectual support to the agonoies employed in 
connection therewith* Kama Iyen Dalawah was con¬ 
tinually moving about, with a large retinue, from 
Fsdmanabhapuram to Muvattupulay and rice Tend, 
and in the oourse of a oouple of years, all tbs above 
systems were peaceably and permanently ertabtished, 
without any great discontent amongst the p op ul ace . 

The second step adopted by the Dalawah was to 
regulate the expenditure of the State in proportion to 
its income which had been previously accurately ascer¬ 
tained. In order to secure the expendtturewa a find 
scale, without considerably exceeding the income, the 
Dalawah had drawn out a Pathivu Kanaku (fixed 
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sooount), with great care and precision, noting down 
the expenses for the Devas warns, Oottupurahs, palaoe, 
revenue and military establishments, pensions, pur¬ 
chase of goods, and for meeting all the contingent 
charges. This valuable and masterly Pathivu Kanaku 
met with the full approbation of the Maha Rajah and 
the officers of the State. Most of these roles are even 
to this day in observance. 

Rama Iyen Dalawah repaired and constructed 
palaces for the Maha Rajah within the Trevandmm 
fort. In order to give additional strength to the Tre- 
vandrura fort, the 6ld mud wall was partly enclosed 
by a granite wall/ Before the work was finished, 
Kama lyen died. 

Several other wcflrks of importance were executed 
under the personal superintendence of the Maha Rajah 
and his Dalawah, the greatest of which was the Sewali- 
pnray, a building surrounding the pagoda measuring 
420 feet from east to west and 226J feet from north to 
south. The breadth and height of this structure are 
respectively 20 and 23 feet. It is supported by 868 
pillars, each measuring 13 feet in height and 2} feet in 
oiameter. The terrace is paved with granite slabs, 
each 25 feet long, 2£ feet broad, and 1} feet thick. 
The great merit of this undertaking is that it was 
completed in the seventh month after its commence¬ 
ment. There were 4,000 masons daily at jvork who 
were brought down from Madura, Trichinopoly, 
Tinnevelly and other places, and to assist them there 
were employed daily 6,000 coolies and 100 elephants. 

Similar to the above work was the eastern Gopuram 
(gate tower of the pagoda), the foundations of which 
were laid in 741 M.E. (1565 A/D.). It was undertaken 
and executed up to its fifth story in a very short time. 

The golden Dhwajam (flag staff) was constructed 
and planted in front of the pagoda. The teak*wood 
for tnis work was out from the Aakachel forest, some 
thirty miles east of Trevandram, and according to the 
Hindu Sastras, the wood wsa not allowed to touch the 
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ground, tmt was supported by man and elephants ween 
it was failed and thanoe it was earned to Trerandrum, 
without its once touching the groouiL 

The. palace at Padmaaabhapuram and that at Kriih- 
haporam,as also several Ootfapurahs (feeding-houiea) 
ana other useful buildings, were constructed under 
R&ma Iyirn’s superinten aanoe. * And all these am 
now Hying monuments Of the versatile talents of the 
renowned Maha Rajah and his able minister. 

Mayalikaray being a plaoe highly* suited for com¬ 
mercial purposes, especially for oolieoting and storing 
pepper produced in the neighbouring districts, Rama 
lyen made that place his Bead quarters, and in addi¬ 
tion to the store-houses, a set of large and spacious 
buildings was constructed and ifavalikaray was 
made the centre of the commercial department. 

After the subjection of the petty Rajahs, chiefs, 
Madempimar, and Ettu VeetQ Pwamar, the Maha 
Rqah initiated certain measures in aoccrdanoe with 
the prescriptions of the Vedas, not only for expiating 
the sin incurred by war, but abo for the prosperity of 
the kingdom and ita inhabitants. Bus Highness 
therefore convened an asaemblage of all the learned 
Brahmans of Malabar, Tinnevelly and Madura, and 
desired them .to make researches in the three Vedas 
mid the six Saatras and find out therefrom the most 
effective form of prayer to be adopted for the aboye 
purpose. The Brahmans, after examination, recom¬ 
mended the Bhadradeepam a&4 Murajapom oere- 
momm and the prayers prescribed in the Vedas 'as 
Observed fay one of the Eshatria kings of a teaser 
age, (Earthareeraijuna). This ceremony consists in 
the lighting of a sacred lamp on the 1st of the month 
ef Uagarom (13th January); after seyen days prayers 
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and this ia to be nipintiirt on the lat Xarka» 

dagara (15th July), for five ooneacativa years. In the 
•mil year, the mad ceremony of Xnrajspaa if to be 
performed. It lute eight weeks or fifty-mx days, and 
oo the concluding day, one handled we 

to be lighted. The literal meaning of the ward JfWre- 
japom is prayer by tens; morale ten, add yapem 
is chanting, prayers, and eo Mwrajnom is the 
praying by tarns of & luge "’Vf >M r of Brahmans, 
who assemble at the greet Pagoda at TwnahnD 
and repeat the prayers bom six to ten hi the 
morning, and from eight in the evening. The 
Xwrajapon also means a chanting of the Vedas. 
This is intended, as baa been already said, for the 
express purpose of devootiy imploring the blaming* 
of Providence on the country and the royal family. 
This ceremony will, possddy, be eoawhred m extra* 
ordinary one by the modern world of Ike wart, but 
when tin tone and real intention is tehee into eow- 
sideration, it need excite no wonder or ridteals, far it 
is entitled to admiratkin, as tin eat inSy teatiEsa the 
godly disposition and piety of tittammgm ant the 
depth or his own religious ooavietioaa. Rawn 
and praises of God, whether they be repeated in 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, English, ffyviao, or *u»—-te 
are all the same in intention, an km ea we thereby 
supplicate the Creator far mercy and forgiveness of 
Bins. No sensible penon would therefore deride thssn. 

This general prayer and thanksgiving eeremcev,. 
which had not bean performed by mj of the Hindu 
kinga and prinowon each a teals for ages, was cam- 
by tl w Bniah on da Hid MHhnnsm 
919 ll.K. (6th Jaty 1744JLD.), tim^h it is rtoorded 
that af tkh hmd ( n» a minor rnrirj bad been 
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chap. Murejapom was celebrated in the grandest possible 
style, at an outlay of about two lace of rupees. In 
the next year, 926 H.E. (1751 A.DJ, the coronation 
ceremony (Hirannya Garbham donation) was per¬ 
formed, Thulapurueha danam haring been already 
celebrated in 924 M.E (1749 A.D.). In 928 M.B. 
(1758 A.D.), the remaining 14 danams were performed 
at a cost of 8J laoa of lanama or 1,21,006 and odd 
rupees. 


Though TTravancore was now perfectly freed from 
the long continued molestations and opposition of the 
Ettu Yeetii PiUamar and their confederate chiefs, and 
the recurrence of oppression on their part bad been 
rendered impossible % the subjugation of the insurgent 
feudatories \ though all sources of danger from neigh¬ 
bouring principalities had been removed by the expul¬ 
sion of tne petty Rajahs from their strongholds; and 
though success had attended all the acts of the Msjm 
Rajah in enforcing order and regularity in the kingdom, 
constructing fortifications, introducing a scheme of 
military organisation, promulgating a sound system 
of administration, and bringing about a reign of perfect 
peace throughout the Maha Rqjah*a dominions, still 
His Highness* prodenoe and wisdom suggested hia 
resorting tb further measures for the protection of his 
ancient house and his dearly acquired possessions. 
Consequently, this wise and remarkable sovereign, who 
had latterly become more of a religions devotee than 
a despotic king, adopted a moe* important precau¬ 
tionary measure'as a lasting slid powerful check on 
any future internal qoznmotion in the country. This 
was effected by connecting the government of thei State 
with religion, and making the kingdom sacred in the 
eyes of all Hindus, in the maimer following: 


After the conquest of Eayemknlam, and taking 
possession of Dasinganand, Eiayada Swaroopaxu, 
and iti refnMishrng the Tmancow dominions up to 
YaDiyoor.m the east and Thrieunnapday in the north, 
the Maha Bijah proceeded on the mc^wng of the 5th 
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Madpm 925 M.B. (17A Januaiy 1750, 4J>.), to the 
great pagoda at Trevandrum, accompanied by the heir 
apparent,with the other male and whale members of 
the family, and the prime minister Rama Iyen. After 
assembling all the priests and the Brahmanioal body 
attached to the pagoda called the Togakar; the ICaha 
Rajah with great reterenoe and devotion laid his 
State sword on the Ottakel Maadapom, in the presence 
of the image of Sree Padmanabha Swamy, and made 
over the kingdom of Travanoore to the Devaswam, 
declaring that from that day forward, he was the vassal 
or agent of the deity, Sree Padmanabha Swamy, and 
that ne would conduct the affairs of the kingdom as a 
trustee of the Devaswam. From this day, the Maha 
Bqah assumed the title of “ Sree Padmanabha Dasa,” 
t. 0 », a servant or minister of Sree Padmanabhan. 
This measure, we may reasonably believe, had the 
desired effect, for since that time the people of Tra- 
vanoore have had a devoted attachment* and sacred 
regard for the royal house, and this has continued 
unchanged up to this day. This, religious regard for 
the sovereignty is so great that the people of Travan- 
core both high and low would not dare to speak iU of 
the Haha Rajah or the royal family, for they hold that 
by doing so, they commit a sin known as *' Swamy- 
drohum,’' which muma doing mischief to the Swamy 
(the deity or lord). 

Thus, thia wise Maha Bajah strengthened the posi¬ 
tion of his heirs with every support, religious', political 
or military. 


• “ Bat ftbhoatb sstir* mu only tbubt dmlopd’ 
of ite loading Mam and ohanwtoiMo pnnoipl** djuotmrabk 
tYirrfr nonffott ctbot* sod tbo flrrtoI thgo* ioodoTotod itt n ofa 
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mm. It has been already said that during the reign of the 
former Rajahs, Travanoore had made an aa r e emenl 
with the Governor of the Pandyan empire at Trichiao- 
pcnj, promising to pay a nominal annual tribute for 
obtaining military aid, but subsequently, the Nabob of 
the Carnatic having taken the airect government of 
that empire, the Vaha Rajah considered it. wis$ and 
prudent to renew tide treaty directly with the Nabob, 
which was accordingly done upon more favourable 
terms and conditions. By this treaty, the powerful aid 
of one of the greatest potentates of Southern India 
was secured to Travanoore, which wm bound to pay 
to the Nabob 6,000 rupees, and a tribute in the shape 
of an elephant annually, the Nabob promising to afford 
every protection to Travanoore from foreign and local 
enemies. Thus Travanoore became perfectly secure, 
having two powerful allies to gawd and protect her, 
the Nabob m the east and the Dutch in the west, 
while the English merchants at Anjengo were also ready 
to assist her when needed. 

4 

After making the kingdom of Travanoore th? pro¬ 
perty of Sree Panders Vagay, and converting all 
denominations of the State servants into Sree Panda- 


rakariyum Chaywargal (men who perform the duty of 
the holy financial administration), the name of the 
talooka (districts) was changed and styled Hsnd&pe- 
thomvathukal (the gate or presence of the pagoaa,) 
and all business was now carried on under the new 
titles. The Maha Rajah having next ordered Kama 
lyen Dalawah to frame regular aooou nt i and rules 
for fixing permanent taxes on lands and gardens, 


urn official commenced a survey of tnem m Wso fiLJS. 
(17C1 AJX), and con du ct e d and completed this labo¬ 
rious work throughout Tratancore in °29 H.R. (1764 
AJD.) " The first Anmatt* aooount (assessment) in 
ftavaasm was draw fawned oat after this survey, 
end the hotter* of lands and gardens wm 
with a Psfcu (registry). 


■ ■■ 
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the convenience of passengers u mil as for (he 
convenient march of troops, wore opened during (hit 
naign* under the superttsioir of Rama lyen Dala- 
waJt. The meet remarkable of these were the canal 
which oozmeota the backwaters of Quilon and Kayem- 
knlam through Ghowray and Ponmannay, the w\ri 
bp whioh the Karihigapilly river is joined with the 
Kaywnktilam broad backwater at the north eastern end 
of it, passing through the village of Kayemkulam and 
Pathiyoor to the north up. to the above river, and the 
Paroor canal, south of Qxrilou by whioh a passage wag 
opened between the backwaters of Paroor and Eaavaye. 

While Rama lyen Dalawah was thus carrying on 
his most euooessful administration, he fell ill at 
Mavalikaray, in Dhanu 981 M.E. (1756 A.D.) and 
when bis recovery was despaired of the Haha Rajah 
felt exceedingly sorry and directed the Blia Rajah, 
Bala Rama Vurmah, to proceed to Mavalikaray and 
visit Rama lyen, and ascertain from him his wishes 
as to the mode\in which His Highness could per* 
petoate the memory of so trustworthy and upright 
a minister, and one who had proved himself a veritable 
hero. The Elia Rajah had also been commissioned to 
convey the Maha Rajah's expressions of sympathy 
with tne sick minister. 

The prince started at once to Mavalikaray and 
found the Dalawah in a sinking state, and bn com* 
munioating to him his uncle's wishes, Rama lyen 
disclaimed any personal right to the proposed honor, 
saying that he was merely an instrument in the hands 
of his royal master. Rama lyen observed at the 
same time (hat he had accomplished ill his aims for 
tiie good of the kingdom, but the only matter in which 
he was disappointed Was, that he was not permitted to 
conquer ana annex the whole of the Cochin Rajah's 
territories sod add that Rajah's name to the Tram* 
oore pension, list, along with the names of all the other 
prams conquered ana pensioned by, the strong hand 
of thariiha Rajah 
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odbaf. His Highness the Elia Rajah returned to Trevaa- 
a ^ drum, and soon afterwards Kama-1 Jen Dalawah 
expired. The Maha Rajah on hearing-from the prinoe 
all that had .transpired, as well as the sad intelligence 
of the Dalawah's death, was overwhelmed with sorrow, 
and His Highness took it so deeply to heart, that ever 
after, His Highness 9 mind became a prey to melan¬ 
choly reflections. 

It was reported, as* matter of great surprise, that 
no private property of any considerable value was 
found in the deoeased Dalawah’s residence, though he 
had been closely attached to the Maha Rajah from his 
boyhood, and had'held the most responsible appoint* 
menta of secretary to the Maha Rajah for eight years, 
and latterly that of prime minister for the long period 
of nineteen years. * 

The death of Rama Iyen Dalawah oast a gloom over 
every heart* and the whole administration seemed to 
have been under the shadow of a dark cloud for a 
time. 

No successor was appointed in the room of Rama 
Iyen for the next two years, but the functions of 
mime minister were discharged by Iyappen Harthanda 
Pillay, Sarvadhikariakar. The Msna Rajah, though 
only 68 years 1 of age,, began to feel unwell and 
gradually became weak and infirm and died on the 
27th Mithunam 933 H.E. (1768 A.D.), without the 
least pun or agonyv in perfect consciousness and in the 
full possession of sll his faculties. * 

The Maha Rajah expired, sinking quietly as if he 
fell asleep, in the presence of .all the members of the 
royal family, and a large crowd of attendants, officers, 
do., do. But a few hours before his death, he called 
the heir apparent before him and gave that prince his 
last advice on the following points 

1. “ That no deviation whatever should be made 
in regard to' the dedication of the kingdom to Bree 
Padmanabha Swamy, and that all further ter ri torial 
acquisitions should be made over to the Bevaaw*m, n 
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2. “That not a hair's breadth of alteration or o*a». 
deviation should be made in the established charities ^ 
and the institution* connected with the same/ 1 

8. “That no family dimension or quarrel should 
be allowed in the royal house/’ 

4. “ That the expenses of the State should not be 
allowed to exceed the income/’ 

5. “ That the palace expenditure should be defray¬ 
ed from the profit* of the commercial department 11 

6. “That,, above all, the friendship existing 
between the Bngiish Bast India Company and Trevan- 
core should be maintained at any risk, and that full 
co nfid en c e should always be placed in the support and 
aid of that honorable association/ 1 

On the solemn assurance of obedience by the prince 
to all these really valuable instructions, the dying 
Make Rajah exhibited signs of perfect' satisfaction, 
and with a happy face, blessed his worthy nephew. 

After a few minutes’ silence, he committed Ms soul to 
M* Creator by repeating prayers and hymn* in praise 
of the supreme Spirit, 

There have been .numerous instances in whioh it 
wm clear that divine succour had been extended to 
this extremely pious H&ha Rqjah from his boyhood, 
some of which were described in this and in the pre¬ 
ceding Chapter, but a very noticeable one, the writer 
thinks, has'not been brought into prominence in the 
narration of the train of events, and this omission he 
will now try to remedy here. 

During the long continued war with Kayemknlam, 
the Mana Rqjah ? s treasury was completely drained 
and a serious financial embarrassment ensued, when, 
to the help of tn* Kaha Rajah, was found by divine 
blessing, in a village called KuLuhekhara H&ngalam, 
attached to the Vattookavu Adhikaram, in the Tre- 
vandrum district, mines of valuable gems consisting 
of . oatfs-e ye mid ruby of an inferior quality called 
Thahtm by the natives. This was followed by the 
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dfsoorery of similar mines about Trmtomm 
'IrumaMj in Vetavaneode, Kodaman near A ti fogal , 
and Karamaakunnu in ShereingheeL 

' The incidents in and recollections of tie career of 
this Maha Bajah and his prime minuter B*ma Iyen, 
who flourished in times men western civilisation and 
education were unknown in Travanoore,.and when the 
Bimma&s considered the natives a barbarous nation, 
are. found not only in the annuls of Travanoore and 
its oflcial records, but have also formed the times 
of the songs of the peasantry* The boatmen, as well 
as the daylabourers and even native pe rf orm e rs, have 
their songs founded upon the doings of this Maha 
Bqjah mid many of hie minister*, of whom Bamalyen’s 
name stands foremost* 


There are various anecdotes often related with 
delight, about this famous Maha Rajah and his heroic 
ministers, but many befog iinanthantioated by record* 
are not noticed in this work. Nevertheless, a few 
of tiia reliable ones concerning the Maha Bag ah 
and his meritorious minister, may sufiee to stow 
how that monarch and his prime minister were ever 
ready to sacrifice their own chmfcrts, while con&ribu* 
ting to the welfare of the country* and also how 
stntft and impartial they were in the promotion of 
tha wWioireaL 


Daring the time the water channel from Ponmanay 
t fofo h the south, hi mentioned ^bve, was fesneg 
opened, a part of the locality was found rooky, and the 
euutaoi had to be oat through the mid d l e of it. The 
yeMNtB of Muting not bring known in (bo«« fep, 
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aeritr tvimlMiMh iqil nmn trim toe 
»y* * toe eeargttng m, bat thinking thsfc the 
untai of tom mat oould bo utibsed for tbo 
penal murk, the Rajah ordered one of tbo stonecutter* 
to p^irue a deep hole in the rook. Thir hsrinx been 
dome, the Mshe Rajah ordered the servant to lx the 
poteof the umbreua in the bole, and Mated himself 
under ita shade, directing the servant to work in the 
oanal along with the coolie* This hole in the rock, 
and the plaoe where the Kaha Rajah was seated, are 
stffl seen at a phoe between Ponmanay and Padma- 
nabhapnram as m monument of the perseverance and 
energy of this wise sovereign. 

It is else said that after completing the construction 
of the granite building called Seewali Pursy, frag- 
meat# and drippings of granite were left about the 
plaoe, and there was scarcely any spot within the wall 
of the pagoda that waa not disfigured by suoh rubbish. 
The festival in the pagoda being near at hand 
the Kaha Rajah ordered toe clearing of the plaoe with 
all possible haste, bat the work waa somewhat of an 
Herculean nature, and oould not be finished quickly. 
Bat one day, toe Kaha Rajah hw—lf attended toe 
plaoe, and found one thousand men at work. Hit 
Highness quietly aet himself among the workmen, 
spread his handkerchief which he had in bis head, 
and pinking a small quantity of granite ohippiags,, 
oarried them on Us head sal threw them oatewe toe 
wall, and walked away to the palaoa. This so stona* 
UUd not oely the workiag mss, bat also toe sau te 
ton, that beCors sreniag tosspot was perfectly clsarsd 
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Highness on oertain business, but before commencing 
with, their errand they entered into a long preamble, 
when the Miha Rajah interrupted them gravely and 
said ° men, don’t be too tedious, life is short/’ 


It maj not be out of plaoe to narrate here another 
a very instructive anecdote, regarding the Maha 
Rajah and his minister Rama lyen, exemplifying the 
strict and rigorous discipline exacted from the royal 
family, even from the heir apparent to the throne, and 
showing likewise how rigidly the established rules 
were enforoed and how independent the position of 
the prime minister himself had been made. During 
bis minority, the Elia Rajah, Bala Rama Vuraah (the 
heir apparent^, was very fond of dramatic and thea¬ 
trical entertainments. On a certain night* while the 
performance was going on, the oil in the lamps running 
short, the prince ordered his attendant to go to- the 
pagoda store and fetch a quantity, but the store-keeper 
said that he could not give the oil without the sanction 
of the Dalawah. The prince enraged at this, ordered 
his servants to enter toe store, and forcibly take the 
required quantity of oil. 


The next day the matter was reported to Rama 
lyen, and through him it reached the Maha Rajah’s 
ears. Rama lyen suggested to His Highness the 
imperative necessity of adopting such measures as 
Would check the young prince’s propensity to carry 
out his arbitrary orders, and the decision arrived at 
was to deport the prince at once to the palaoe at Cape 
Comorin, where he was to reside and perform penance 
and devotion to the goddess, and implore her mercy for 
lighting his understanding and sense. The prince 
walked out, without a murmur, either from himself, 
or from his good mother, the senior Ranee of Attmgal, 
cor from the other members of the family § for it had 
always been one of the peculiar virtues of the Travan- 
oore royal, family to be strictly obedient to their head, 
Whose order the rest consider ss solemn law. A junior 
member,' even the immediate heir to the throne, 
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behaves himself m the presence of his senior as an coup. 
ordinary m e mber of society in bis bearing, address, 
and deportment, The junior member, in addressing 
the sovereign* says “your holy seif * and in speaking 
of himself “ your .vassaL” Koine would dare to say 
“you” or “I.” fhich are the forms enjoined by the 
rules of this royal family from time immemorial, and 
any instance of departure from this sacred observance 
or presumptuous speech on the part of any member, 
has been unknown in this kingdom. 

Rama Iyen Dalawah, though a Hindu Brahman, 
continued an unmarried man, and kept aloof from all 
family connections from the day of nis entering the 
sendee up to the day of his death. He is said to nave 
laughed at his friends’ telling him that a Brahman’s 
sold' could not be saved, according to the canons of the 
Vedas, unless his son performs'his funeral rites, and 
that consequently he should enter into the matri¬ 
monial state. He observed that he had to look to a 
better and still more important and primary matter 
concerning himself in this world, than the one in the 
next, that is, his servioe to his sovereign and his duty 
to his fellow creatures. Should he bind himself into 
a relationship with any family by marriage, he said he 
should End himself entangled in a net, restraining his 
free movements, and thwarting him in the conscien¬ 
tious discharge of his publio functions. In consider¬ 
ation of these points, he resolved to remain an unmar¬ 
ried man through the whole course of his life. 

It also appears that the Dalawah had a Sudra 
woman near Mavalikaray as his concubine and that at 
his death he left a packet in her hands, with instrrjc- 
* lions to produce the same before His Highness the 
Haha Rajah, after the Dalawah’s death. This poor 
woman was unable to present herself before the l&aha 
Rajah during that sovereign’s life-time, but it is satis¬ 
factory to find that in the next reign, die went to Tre- 
vandrum, and that fortunately the packet reached the 
hands of the htaha Rajah, who, on opening it, was 
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aataaiahc d to tod e oadin ticket, in the handwriting 
dlUmlyen, stating 

nt »poor wo man and an old iyoitot upon him; 
that the dewed Hie Highness* charitable notioe; 
and that the tax of ft lew otmokrams On the garden in 
which she hid her cottage and on the acre of lead 
aborning it, which vu abo hare, might be made the 
royal grant of Anubhsvam to her. Hie Highness 
after perusing the ticket, handsomely rewarded her, 
over and above the recommendation of the late 
minister. 

It was during the reign of this sovereign that an 
order akin to that of knighthood, was established ae a 
kind of stimulus'to thou in the public service. 
Distinguished services were rewarded by this honor. 
It was denominated Ohempakardmtn, Tim cere¬ 
monies observed on -the occasion of conferring 
such a title are as follows:—The recipient of this dis¬ 
tinguished honor when selected, is presented before 
the Ifaha Rush on a propitious day fixed- for the 
oeremonial. His Highness then, delivering a short 
speech in the presence of all the officers of State, 
expressive of the satisfaction afforded by the knight* 
dost to. justify His Highness 1 bestowing such an 
exalted title on him, gives him some special presents 
and samec him by the title Ohsmpakamunen after his 
name. The knight then proceeds to ihe gate of the 
palace followed by the prime lpinister and other 
officials. At the ga^e, in a hall attached to it* takes 
pleas the sub seq uent ceremony w hi ch consists in the 
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tbs? carried in processkm, ac compani ed by a satire cup, 
baud, a smhB detachment of ttfimrr, togAwr with 
tilths State peons, ksrikumhs, ana other serrate. 

The procession mores round the tear streets 
inside the fort, and returns to the gate, where the 
knight dismount ! fawn the elephant im prooe ods with 
the prime minister who is waiting for tuba to the 
letter’s seat where the knight then envoys the privilege 
of being seated with the minister. The new knight is 
now presented with a quantity of held leaves and 
areoaants, together with a few ripe limes in a silver 
plate, called fthattom or thampelam, and thus ends 
the ceremony . From this day the title Chempakira- 
mea PiDaj is shrays added to his name. 

The Msha Bqah adopted several other measures for 
Awarding meritorious men, by giving titles, presents, 
lands, 4c., 4c., too numerous to be detailed here. 
Suffice it to MV, that every encouragement was held 
ouito the members of the various services, and while 
toleration was impartially extended to the people in 
general without r efe rence to taste or meed, Hindus, 
Christians, Hahomedans and Jews were all allowed the 
exercise of their respective religions freely and without 
being molested or disturbed by any one; but they 
were not allowed to exhibit the least spirit of rivalry 
or disaffection amongst themselves. In short, by tins 
wise and impartial government, the people of Twvan- 
core in general, as weD as all the nriar cffririt held 
the so ve r eign in gr ea t veneration, and looked upon 
His Highness as a common father to them. 

weU the value d! p ub li c money; 

• m ‘ . . 1 . _ ... a i 
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our. public money. All the wealth the Maha Rqjah 
^i^ _ r acquired during a reign of about thirty years, was 
applied to honorable and useful purposes, to the 
consolidation of his kingdom by territorial acquisitions 
and vast improvements; which, to this day* proudly 
and eloquently proclaim the renowned Maha KajSh’s 
incomparable wisdom and justice and the grandeur 
and splendour of his Government. 


The following observations on the talents and heroism 
of this sovereign, described by Fra Paolinoda San 
Bartolomeo, in his “Voyages to the East Indies” are 
here transcribed, as corroborative of what has been 
detailed in this history:— 


“ Tne kings of Travancor had hitherto been insigni- 
“ Scant princes, whose territories extended only about 
44 fifteen or twenty miles up the oountxv from Cape 
“ Comari; and were, besides, not very fruitful. Tne 
u sovereign of this district, at that time Vira Martanda 
“ Pa/a, was unde to the present king Rama Farmer. 
“ He was a man of great pride, courage and talents; 
“ capable of undertaking grand enterprises, and from' 
“ his youth had been aocustomed to warlike operations. 
41 As he had concluded an alliance with the king of 
“ Madura, it needs excite no wonder, that, agreeably to 
44 his character, he should conceive the idea of mak- 
14 ing conquests, and of enlarging his unproductive 
41 dominions by the acquisition of new provinces. For 
44 this purpose he crossed the river Palur in the year 
44 1764; fought a decisive battle with king Ciangaceri, 
“ and, having entirely subdued him, laid waste his 
44 territories with fire and sword; caused all the 


44 palaces, and even some of the Pagan temples, to be 
* f demolished; ami took prisoners the neighbouring 
“ petty princes. The latter had oeen called in by 
14 Ciaifdcm to his assistance; bat they were at open 
44 variance with each other, and too much oooupied 
° with their own feuds to unite in one common cause 
against fira Martanda Polo, who advanced to Aim- 
“ aiUit irtkieh is only three .leagues distant towards 
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M the south from Coohm. Hie oommander m chief, 
u 3£artandap%Ula, kid aiege to the plaoe, and oon- 
11 tinned his conquests, which were completed by M. 
“ Eustatius de Lanoy, with whom 1 formed an ao- 
“ gnaintanoe at OurnapM in the year 1777. He 
“ drove Swmwri on the other side of the river from 
w Alangatta and Codungalur ; assigned a small spot to 
M the king of Cochin for his support; made himself 
“ master of all the fortresses; put the king’s troops 
” on the same footing as the European; divided among 
“ them the conquered lands; caused them frequently 
“ to march through the oountry with full military 
“ parade* in order to keep the people in subjection to 
“ their rulers; and after Vtra Martanda's deaths gave 
11 the kingdom! in which perfect tranquillity was now 
11 restored! to the present sovereign Rama farmer, 
“ who had just entered the twenty-fourth year of his 
“ age. Thus ended the dominion of the petty Malabar 
11 sovereigns and princes: thus was humanity avenged; 
“ and thus were the crimes punished* and the lioenti- 
“ ousness suppressed* bv which this oountry had been 
u distracted ever since the tenth century. 

” Of a great part of the above events I was myself 
“ an eye-witness: the account given of the rest is 
“ taken from the information or persons worthy of 
** credit, and in particular from the valuable manu- 
u scripts of Father Crus Fernandes, a Malabar priest* 
** which contain a minute relation of the war carried 
“ on by Vira Marianda Pala . I had an opportunity 
“ also of' consulting a great many original documents, 
“ quoted in this work* which were preserved among 
M the archives of the missionary establishment at 
11 VerapoU. I conversed likewise on this subject with 
“ the present king and his generals MartandapuUa and 
“ M. de Lanoy, into pH three often came to VfirafoU, 
u and to whom we wore indebted* besides other marks 
“ of kindness* for freeing our eonvent* church, and 
f ‘ surrounding district, from the payment of all taxes.” 

la fine, the writer of this history feels proud that 
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Uft mounts sad obserratioM saw fully wr oborated 
by the recorded otanions of Rajah Sir T. Madava Row, 
the take Dewm of Travanoore, who, as the head of the 
administration for many yeara had the opportunity of 
saoertainwg every feet connected with the kingdom of 
TraTanoore and its internal administration, both from 
records and from enquiries. This able native knight, 
who is widely known, has undertaken the work of 
writing a History of Travanoore, and the opinion given 
by him about this sovereign, aa published in the 
Matayalam translation of his unpublisWl work, msy be 
hers quoted as fully corroborating the writer's obser¬ 
vations regarding one of the greatest of Travanoore’s 
kings. 

“The Maha Rajah whose reign has been brought to 
“a olose is certainly one of the most remarkable 
M figures in the history of Travanoore. He oame to 
“the throne while yet young, and amid difficulties 
“ and dangers. He inherited a small territory, full of 

V anarchy and disorder. In the earlier days of his 
“ rule, ms life was often exposed to the hand of the 
“assassin. He hid to wander in disguise snd narrowly 
“ escaped violent .death. But his energy and decision 
“ enabled him to establish internal tranquillity. His 

V sagacity felt no difficulty in selecting tne most effi* 

“ cunt instruments for carrying on the administration. 
*?Bis and enterprising sprit lad him to 

“extend his dominions almost to the pr omt limits of 
** Travanoore. His wisdom and moderation made it 
“ easr for to consolidate 'his oonoueats to 

ettdear himself to hn rabjaots. Barring mow of the 
"early aeta of his reign, which warn dictated by the 
“ atm MeMritiea of a struggle for eratenoe, be was 
jut and Euasae ruler. • Ha con- 
those who had swimmi tea in bia 

.«.... . w *** • m m. .1 _w « 
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rdates that h* in disguise solicited alms from a rich chat. 
niggard subject and on being rudely refused, the dis- 
gusted sovereign confiscated the miser’s aocunmlafced 
hoards and dedicated them to the support of a charit¬ 
able foundation for the benefit of the neighbouring 
poor. It was that very benevolence that induced 
a life of frugality and abstemiousness as a means 
of increasing the resources to be employed in the 
exercise of that virtue. The MahaBaian was far from 
inHuly ng in that magnificence which is the charac¬ 
teristic of Courts oriental. His tastes were simple. 

His dress and equipages were almost primitive; his 
mansions displayed no great architectural splendour; 
and his oourt and all that appertained to it showed 
that what was useful was decidedly preferred to what 
was showy or gorgeous. He was So intensely pious 
that he may be regarded as a religious devotee in 
the purple. Yet he by no means neglected the 
numerous and daily duties which sovereign power 
devolved on him. These he got through with 
application and despatch. It is said that, on the 
occasion of an audience given to two ambassadors 
from a neighbouring State, one of them began a 
long harangue which the .other was preparing to 
continue. u Be not tedious” said the Maha B&j&h 
with an austere brow, 11 life is short.” The most 
memorable feature of his reign was the uniform and 
unvarying good fortune that attended him in all his 
enterprises for the benefit of his country ; a good 
fortune which the orthodox Hindu of the period 
fondly ascribed to the sincerity of the incessant 
protection accorded to temples, Brahmins, women 
atadodwa." 
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CHAPTER HI. 

AKSS PADMAMABtti I)ASA VAJTJI FaLa RAMA VtlSUH SUtAS* 
SHABA miiXAPATHI KUKIVAT WJLTAlf Ml MAR. A j RAJAH 
1AM A RAJAH BAHADUR mu LU*u*mtLi t n ta MAHARAJAH. 

m IS Highness Rama Vurmah was the late Malta 
Rajah's nephew and heir apparent to the 
mtunucL He suooeeded his uncle when he 
wm 84 years of age. His Highness had been trained 
and brought ap by his unele so that he should' leave 
behind him one worthy to be his successor, Thie 
training, together with tne extraordinary talents which 
nature had bountifully bestowed upon him, made the 
new sovereign's character remarkable in his exalted 
position. Having been closely attached to his uncle 
rrom his boyhood, and having taken great interest in 
the administration of the country, His Highness was 
unite in his element in his new sphere, and found no 
difficulty, in carrying on with firmness, the system of 
Government established by his unde, and in con¬ 
ducting it on the principles, rules and regulations 
already adopted add lntroauoed 

These rules and regulations had not been fully estab¬ 
lished in the newly acquired territories in the north, 
and therefore, Hu Highness inaugurated his reign by 
adopting measures for that purpose,. He next turned 
his attention to the farther improvement and remodel¬ 
ling of the foroea, training and disciplining additional 
men unto venous dspommations, and bringing the 
Tfavaneore «rmy to an equal footing with that ox the 
Gamatio Naboband the English, of whose forces the 
Kaha Bajeh was a paitmolar admirer. 
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Sepoy regiment*, Pattan or Mogul battalions, Sikh 
and KfQpot battalions! artillery and cavalry regi¬ 
ments, and artificers, consisting of all castes of 
volunteers, which were organised in the late reign, 
were now furnished with new aoooutremente and arms, 
The garrisons between Thovalay and Kuriapifly were 
increased. 

The revenue and judicial administration of the 
kingdom was improved. The acting Dalawah, Iyeppen 
Mart hand* Piliay Valia Sarvadhitariakar was con¬ 
firmed in his appointment, and the position of a 
number of efficient and select officers, wno were hold¬ 
ing various appointments under the deceased sovereign, 
were improved by their promotion to responsible and 
more important offices, and the entire system of admin¬ 
istration was again improved and re-modelled, without 
materially violating the principles of the late Govern¬ 
ment. 

The whole kingdom was made into three divisions, 1 
vis., Vadakaymukham (northern division), P&dinja- 
raymukhan (western division), and Theokaymnkham 
(southern division ); each of these divisions was placed 
under the control and supervision of a Valia darva- 
ihikariak&r, and these again were subdivided and placed 
under Sarvadhikariakars, and the same were again 
made into districts, and over each of the districts a 
Kjftriikar was appointed. The districts were, moreover, 
subdivided into Maniums, Kelvies, Adhikarems, and 

* Under the Dekwah or Dewa&, there it a chain of officers, ell 
dependent oa eeoh other in regolai; gradation for (he man ag em e nt of 
the rerenne and ell other affairs of Government; (boa ike whale 
eountzr ii panelled out into * certain number of mud divisions over 
eeoh of which a principal officer termed Vplm Sarvaabikariakar presides 
end his authority extends to ell matters of a revenue, ooznmenbl 
and judicial nature. These peat portkma of the country are anus 
divided ifi'O a oertain ntfu. -r of parts, each under the secondary 
mutrailxng management of a oervaohikariaktr and (has# swain are 
subdivided into districts, under tin. management of a Ktria&r, who 
has a residency in owrtain principal place. in oil district Othsr officers 
termed rravurtioars ere the last m gradation among the managing 
officers of respectability i but under them again there are asvnl 
inferior o ffl owt oaUed Obu&dnoan, Toraoars end Viilaaers or Peons, 
who have eeoh a distinct and separate office. Besides the above, th*** 
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our. Proverfhias and placed under charge of Manikarens, 
Adhikaries and Ffoyerthioars. All these officers had 
a staff of Sub-officials such as writers, accountants, 
rayasoms, peons, Ac. 

The Zamorin of Calicut, who still retained posses* 
sion of the Cochin Rajah's northern frontiers from 
Trichoor down to the south, up to -the fine tributary 
districts of Pararoor and Alangaud, threatened further 
encroachment on the Cochin principality; conse¬ 
quently, the Cochin Rajah sent his minister, Paliathu 
Menon, to Tre van drum and applied for assistance 
to drive away the Calicut Rqjah and recover the lost 
territory. He promised to pay every expense attend¬ 
ing the march of an army for that purpose, and 
to relinquish for ever the rights and claims of Cochin 
upon the Karapurain territories, and offered to cede 
the tributary Districts of Paravoor and Afengaud, 
with all the privileges enjoyed by the Cochin Rajah 
in those Districts. It was added that should Tr&van- 
core succeed in taking from the Zamorin any terri¬ 
tories beyond those which he had wrested from the 
Rajah, such acquisitions should exclusively belong to 
the Maha. Rajah himself. The Maha Rajah acceded 
to this proposal, and His Highness the Rajah of 
Cochin repaired to Trevandrum in Dhanu 937 (1685 
A.D.) ana entered into a new treaty, embodying 
all the above particulars, and renewing the substance 


if an officer appointed in each of tbo throe gttm t divieume vho ii 
entitled the Metarejerippoooar and the nature of hU office ii pertly 
jodioial j bat in what particular ceeea bii interference i» required I 
Lara not learned," Saoh of the pinoipel officer* named above hae an 
offioe eetahttehmaat, of writers, «&, lor keeping the aoooauta of hie 
Ontehenr, The bead writer in the CuIoSwtt of the Kiriikv ie 
entitled Theroomukompedeoha Pfllay and alt thorn inferior officer*, 
PiUayt. 41 Lieutenant Arthnria Report," page Id 

11 He keep* two VaUm fiorvodiedriarffirer, the Fafcfte tmnoham and the 
MawfAmn, one of whom ie mtebUahedih the north ana the other in 
Se eonth. Hack of them bee ni’idw him four other nffineri, only 
garva dto d ri aofrw. Them bm impaction over four eabatens or 
CaKohr; and them nfaaltem have under them INi i ri le t e i . 
CHawdr—dnr emi {ftr wi ter; or ooDaoton of the team, w—i and 
Judge*,** Bartholomew* Toyaft to tha Smt Indtia, pef* 171 
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of the former treaties. This haying been ratified on 
the 12th Dhanu (26th December 1761) the Cochin 
Rajah returned to his capital. But warned by past 
experience, the M&ha Rajah hesitated to place full 
confidence in the Cochin chief, and delayed to take 
action against the Z&morin, whereupon the Cochin 
Btyah sent his nephew, Rohani Thirunsd, the Cochin 
Veera Kerala Vurmah Rajah to Trey&ndnun, and 
made the conditions of the treaty still more binding 
upon himself. For this purpose, the Rqjah proceeded 
to the most sacred and renowned pagoda qf Suoheen- 
drum, and made a solemn declaration, before the 
deity, swearing perpetual alliance with Trava&core in 
the following terms:— 

Translation of a solemn declaration made by the 
Cochin Rajah at Suoheendrum, on the 26th Karfcada- 
gam 987 (1688 A.D.) 

“ We, Veera Kerala Vurmah Rq ah, bora under the 
“ Star Rohanee of the Perimpadapu Swaroop&m, 
“ declare in the presence of Sthanu Moorthy, deity of 
“ Suoheendrum, that neither we, nor our heirs, will do, 
“ or cause to be done, any act against Sree Padmana- 
u bha Dasa Vanji Pala Kama Vurmah Kulasekhara 
u Perumal Rajah of the Tripappoor Swaroopam, bom 
" under the Star Kartdga, or against bis heirs. We 
u will not join with those who are his enemies, neither 
“ will we correspond with them. Truly resolved and 
“ solemnly declared upon the feet of Sthaau Moorthy.” 

This declaration was in the hand-writing of Powa- 
thy Ambady (the Cochin Rajah’s recorder). 

His Highness the M&ha Rqjah then directed his 
prime minister, Iyeppen Marth&nda Pillay, to prooeed 
with an army to the north, under the command of 
General ffLanoy. 

The Dalawah accordingly at. out at once, and after 
him inarched a large force which, on reaching Para- 
voor, drove away the Calicut Rajah's garrison station¬ 
ed there. The army was then divided into two 
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divisions, one under the direct command of the Dala- 
wnh, and the other under General D’Lanoj. The 
division of the army led by the Dalawah proceeded to 
Triohoor by Karoopadanay, while the other, under 
General D’Lanoy, marched towards Chowghaat and 
commenced the attaok upon, that place. Though the 
Calicut Rajah’s force resisted obstinately ter a time, 
still it was no match to General D’Lanoy's discipl in ed * 
army and it was therefore compelled to retreat. 

General D’Lanoy pursued the retreating force, 
taking prisoners and killing those who resisted, apd by 
the time D’Lanoy reached Triohoor, he had the satisfac¬ 
tion of seeing Iyeppen Marthanda Pillay sole master of 
Triohoor; the Zamorin Rajah and the Triohoor 
garrison having retreated, after a great struggle with 
the Dalawah’s force encamped at Gn&I&karay. 

The divided foroe, after forming a junction, marched 
to the north, driving the Calicut Rajah’s army from 
its stronghold at Chalakaray and pursuing it as far as 
Kakadu, and while the Dalawah contemplated marohing 
to Calicut to attaok the Zamorin’s capital, that chief 
sent an express messenger to Trevandrum and sued 
for peace. The wise Maha Rajah of Travanoore ac¬ 
cepted the offer and directed the minister’s return. 
This policy of the Maha Rajah appears to have been 
apparently founded upon the consideration that the 
Calicut Rajah had given no offence or provocation to 
Travanoore in the present instance, and the only duty. 
Travanoore was bound to perform was to drive off 
the Zamorin and his forces from the Cochin Rajah’s 
territories. The Zamorin subsequently came toPaoma- 
nsbhapursm to meet the Maha Rajah in the same year 
938, and a treaty of alliance was entered into on the 
26th Edavem 988 (1763 A.D.), by which the Zamorin 
agreed to indemnify the Maha-Rajah for the expenses 
of the war, by paying the moderate sum of one- 
hundred and fifty-thousand rupees, promising at the 
same time perpetual friendship and fidelity. This 
treaty effic i ent ly protected the interests of the Cochin 
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State by providing that it was to be left unmolested by 
its ancient enemy, and that any disputes that might 
arise between it and the Zatnorin, should find a peace¬ 
ful solution by the friendly and impartial mediation of 
Travancore. 


After stationing a strong garrison at Chal&karay, 
at the expense of the Cochin Rajah, under the com¬ 
mand of a European officer, the Dalawah and the 
General returned with the force to Paravoor,-detach¬ 
ing at the same time other portions of the army to 
Tnchoor and to different places in the Cochin country, 
to defend those territories against any further molest¬ 
ations from the Calient Rajah. 


The Dalawah on his arrival at Paravoor assumed 
formal possession of the petty States of Paravoor and 
Alangaud, not only in virtue of the Cochin Rajah’s 
treaty, but also on the more powerful ground of his 
having taken them, f^otn the hands of the Zamorin 
after driving him away from those localities. He also 
made arrangements for collecting the revenue of those 
States. As the Dalawah had observed every one of 
the conditions of the Cochin Rajah’s treaty, and that 
Rqjah was highly pleased with ms heroic conduct, he 
gave him the grant of a village called Futhenoheray, 
but the Dalawah very nobly and honestly annexed the 
•aid village to Travancore and made the same a Pro- 
verthy under the Alangaud district. 


The Mob* Rajah had it in contemplation to con¬ 
struct a harrier at the northern frontier! like the one 
erected at Arambdy, between the sea and the hills, 
during the late reign, and as the northern frontier of 
Travancoye was now extended to Kanjerapulay 
(Cranganoor bar) the construction of a barrier between 
the Dutch settlement at Pallijjort and the eastern range 
of high hOTn was considered imperatively necessary, in 
order to prevent the advanoe of enemies into the Tra- 
vanoore territories, especially at this time, when Hyder 
Ali. Khan’s power was rising in the north and when he 
entertained no friendly feelings towards Travanoore. 
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The Maha Rajah repaired to Annsmanaday, a fa- 
mom Brahman Tillage near the northern frontier, the 
sovereignty of which rested with the Zamorin, hot 
had been transferred to Travaneore by recent arrange¬ 
ments. After a personal inspection, in conjunction 
with Iyeppen Marthanda Pillay, Dalawah, and General 
FUnoy, berth of whom were at Paravoor after, their 
victorious return from the north, the M&ha Rajah 
commissioned those two able officers to superintend 
the construction of the frontier fortifications and 
returned to Trevandrum. The Maha Rajah had also 
a conference with the Rajah of Cochin at Annatna- 
naday, as many parts of the said barrier had to pass 
through that chiefs territories and obtained the 
cession of the landa necessary for carrying on the work 
alluded to. * 

The chief motive which influenced the Maha Rajah 
to hasten on the completion of such a precautionary 
measure was the visit of Hyder Ali Khan to North 
Malabar, and the probability of that Mussulman chiefs 
progress towards the south. The apprehensions of the 
Maha Bajah were not altogether groundless, as subse¬ 
quent events showed. 

The Dalawah and the General consulted togethei 
and devised the plan of the fortification, and aftm 
tracing out a line from Kuriapilly on the southern 
bank of the Cranganoor bar, to the east up to the 
chain of hills to a distance of about thirty miles, the 
work was commenced at onoe. "A strong fort of 
laterite was built at Kuriapilly, and from that a mud 
wall, 20 feet thiok and 12 feet high, ran to the 
east having stone batteries and bastions at intervals 
and also small forte at certain localities adjoining the 
barrier. On the left side of the barrier, a ditch 
measuring 16 feet broad ^ 20 feet deep was dug, 
while on the right a rr-a of similar breadth, and on a 
goocTlevel was opened. On the side of the ditch dose 
to the wall, bamboo and other thorn^ shrubs were 
planted. 
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This was called Nedumoottah or Vittiaoottah, the chap. 
traoee or rather the mine of which are still seen 
extending from the fort at Kuriapilly.in the west, to 
the foot of the ghauts in the east. 

General D’Lanoy was stationed at Paravoor in com¬ 
mand of the foroe and the several garrisons stationed 
hoth at the new fortifications and in the Cochin Sir¬ 
car’s territories, aa well as on the Travancore frontier. 

General D’Lanoy adopted a most effective measure, 
by pausing military detachments to maroh frequently 
through the country in full military parade, in order 
to keep the people in subjection to the rulers. All the 
lawless characters in the northern parts of the Cochin 
territories were kept in great awe by the movements 
of this great General. 

While General D'Lanoy was thus employed at Para¬ 
voor, Marthanda Pillay Balawab was engaged in esta¬ 
blishing the Travancore laws and regulation a in the 
districts of Alangaud and Paravoor. He then returned 
to Trevaudrum, and on his way encamped at a place 
called Krishnapuram. This place he found well suited 
for a military station and so he set to work to erect a 
fortress with strong mud walls, and to build magazines 
and other military stores near the palace constructed 
there during the former reign. The residence ol the 
sovereign was improved in a becoming style, and a 
public road from Quilon to the north viA Kriahna- 
puram to Poracaud was opened, and a causeway 
through the marsh between Aripaud and Poraoaud 
raised with several bridges at different places over 
rivers and canals. On his return from Krishnapuram, 
he ordered the clearing of a piece of wasteland east 
of Neendaoaray, and planted thereon coeoanut and 
other fruit trees. This was converted into a Govern¬ 
ment garden called Dalawapuram. On the Dalawah’s 
arrival at Varkalay, he improved that town, and had 
twenty-four houses built there. All of them were 
given as gifts and grants to Brahmans under the 
authority of the sovereign, and thus the place was 

to 
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chap, raised from its obscurity into a populous and important 
town. 

Maphus Khan Sahib, the Governor of the Pandyan 
empire, under the Carnatic Nabob, who was stationed 
at Triohinopoly, rebelled against his master and made 
a descent on Kalacaud, the eastern poesession of the 
Maha Rqah, at the western frontier of TinneveHy. 
He attacked the Travanoore garrison stationed there 
and drove them into the Ar&mboly lines, following 
them up with the Khan’s forces. The Maha Rajah 
hearing this, ordered one of his native commandants 
named Thamby Kumaren Chempaka Ramen Pillay, 
who was then stationed at Trevanarum, to march with 
his force to meet the invading army.. He started at 
once and the battle which took place when this Worthy 
warrior met the,enemy was so severe and decisive, 
that the Mahomedan chief was obliged to beat a retreat 
from the Aramboly lines; but fee Khan not only 
retained possession of Kalaoaud,. but assumed posses-, 
sian of the district of ShenootUh and aQ the other 
eastern districts belonging to Travanoore. 

The Maha Rajah represented this matter to fee 
Nabob,, who was already so seriously displeased with 
fee Khan, on account of his disobedient and refractory 
conduct, that he had it in contemplation to appoint a 
new Governor in the room of Hapbus Khan/ A very 
able man named Yusuff Khap was* appointed and sent 
as successor to the rebellious Uaphus Khan. 

Yusuff Khan bn coming to Triohinopoly found it 
difficult to subdue the refraotorv'Governor and sought 
the Maha Rajah’s assistance. The Carnatic Nabob and 
the English East India Company at Madras requested 
His Highness, at the same time, to oo-operate wife 
Yusuff Khan in fee subjection of the refractory Khan 
and fee Maha Rajah gladly acceded to their wishes. 

Five thousand men under fee command of Thamby 
Kamarep Oheiupafca Ramen, then stetioned at Thova- 
iay were ordered to join Yusuff, and 10,000 men 
from Qtaflon were sent through the Arienoavu Pass 
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to Sbeneottah. Yusuff was now at the head of a chap. 
powerful army consisting of 20,000 men, which enabled 
aim to drive away the Pohgw of Wadakaray, and 
jmbsequeutly Mapnus Khan fled from the poaition he 
hitherto held and Yusuff established his power. 

As a grateful acknowledgment of the readiness 
with which the Maha Rajah tent his assistanoe, Yusuff 
Khan restored all His Highness 9 eastern possessions, 
and Kalacaud again became a part of His Highness* 
dominions. 

The Maha Rajah however did not retain possession 
of Kalacaud for any lengthened period; for His High- 
ness lost this portion of his territories, under vexj • 
peculiar circumstances. Yusuff Khan, the Nabob's 
Governor, in his turn became disobedient to his 
master and began to endeavour to shake off the Nabob** 
authority ana establish himself as an independent 
chief; to accomplish this object Yusuff secured aid 
from toe French in India. 


In 937 M,E. {176$ AJ).), a joint force of toe Nabob 
and the English was writ against Yusuff, and the Tra- 
vanoore Maha Rush was also requested to oo-ojperate 
with this army, which was to take possession of Madura 
and TinnevfUy and capture Yusuff Khan. The Khan 
had already applied to the Maha Rajah for assistance, 
offering all toe territories wait of the town of Tinne~ 
vellv, including Palamootiah which had once belonged 
to Traranoore, in return for the help ^His Highnese 
would give him towards the retention of toe Pandyaa 
provinces under YusufFs independent possession; out 
toe wise Ifaha Rajah declared that whatever may be 
the prospect of gam before him by aiding Yusuff, His 
Highness would not go against his old illy the Nabob*, 
ana would not take arms against the Kngarii. 

The Maha Elijah sent a sftupug force to Triohmopohr 
to co-operate with toe combined, force against Yusuff, 
and that rebel finding that resistance would be of no 
avail gave himself up and was hanged by toe Nabob 9 * 
order m 1762 A.D. 
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Yusuff Khan's sucoessor thought it proper to assume 
possession of all the countries lying on the eastern 
side of the ghauts, as belonging to the Pandyan empire, 
and accordingly not only KaLacaud, but also Shencottah 
and all the other eastern possessions of Travancore 
were annexed to the Nabob's dominions. 

The Maha Rajah despatched a special messenger, 
Manik Lftllft.by name, to Madras, and represented the 
injustice of the Nabob’s officers in unlawfully annexing 
territories belonging to Travancore, but the Mussel* 
man potentate, intoxicated with his recent victories 
and the punishment awarded to Yusuff, would not 
listen to the representations of the Maha Rqjah’s 
agent, and His Highness was therefore under the 
necessity of seeking the mediation of the Governor of 
Madras, who, though he once confirmed the claims of 
the Maha Rajah to the districts of Kalacand and other 
eastern possessions, now wavered in his opinion. After 
a good deal of discussion, the Nabob agreed to restore 
some of the Travancore territories including Shen¬ 
cottah, Cape Comorin, Ac. 

The M&homedan chief did not appear to be satisfied 
with the unlawful annexation of the Kal&caud district, 
Which was the legitimate possession of Travancore from 
time immemorial, and was recently acquired by pur¬ 
chase from Moodemiah. That purchase was confirmed 
by two of his successors, the Nabob himself, and by 
the Honorable East India Company. The Nabob now 
pressed a demand for the few previous years’ revenue 
on the Kalacand district. 

A settlement was effected by the intercession of the 
Governor of Madras, Mr. Btobert Palk, who, after 
arranging matters with the Nabob, wrote to His 
Highness in 1765 A.D. in reply to a communication 
from the latter, to the effect that the English Company 
had taken some steps in restraining the victorious 
Nabob from further hostilities, in putting a check to 
his demands, and also in advising him to conclude the 
treaty. For such services Travancore was reminded 
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of the debt it owed to the Honorable Bast' India chap. 
Company and the Governor hoped that the Company 111 
would be amply rewarded for their assistance. 

The sagacious Maha Rajah saw the desirability of 
adapting the Governor's suggestion and the necessity 
of entering into a treaty with the Nabob against whom 
resistance was at that critical period almost impossible* 

The principal conditions of the treaty with the 
Nabob were, that Travancore should renounce all 
claims to the Kalacaud district; that His Highness 
shonld increase the tribute to 15,000 rupees; that he 
should pay two lacs of rupees in liquidation of some 
pretended demands on the Maha Rajah in connection 
with the Kalacaud district; that he should never assist 
any of the Foligars against the Nabob; that the Maha 
Rajah should assist the Nabob with an army in his war 
against Madura and Tinneyelly; and that the Nabob 
should assist Travancore against all her enemies foreign 
as well as internal. 

It is necessary to mention here that Pala Rama 
Vurmah Kulasekhara Perumal, the Maha Rajah of 
whom we are now speaking, had when His Highness 
was Elia Rajah, taken a warm interest in a young man 
and brought him up under his own patronage, training 
him for the public service, just in the same way as his 
unde had brought up Rama lyen, Dalawah. 

This fortunate youth, whose name was Ramen 
Kb saven or Kasava Pillay, gradually grew up under 
His Highness’ paternal care and support and became 
a most intelligent and deserving man. 


When about twenty-tour years of age, Kasava 


Pillay was appointed as a rayaaom (writer) in the 
palace under the Samprathy (the State Secretary). 
He now became most inhu ntial and proved himself a 
highly efficient State servant, *o much so, that Hie. 
Highness' secretary as well as the prime minister, 
used to consult him and seek his advice on questions 


of the greatest importance. 
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chap. Kasava Pillay was much attached to D*Lanoy and 
to several Mussulman and Pafcfcan offioers in the mili¬ 
tary servioe* He was trained in the military art and 
was competent to command a whole brigade in times 
of emergency. He learnt the Dutoh ana Portuguese 
languages under General D'Lanoy and the Persian and 
Hindustani under the Pattan officers. 

At this period, the Maha Rajah sought for, and 
procured a Portuguese, by na m e M. Pedro da Veigas, 
and appointed him the king's interpreter and State 
clerk. A Persian moonahee was entertained and one 
or two able Hindustani writers of the Lalla caste 
(Rajputs) were also employed under His Highness. 

Kaaava Pillay ‘ was specially entrusted with the 
management ana supervision of commercial affairs and 
a regular correspondence was opened and kept up with 
the Dutch and the English East India Company, 
established then at Cochin and Anjengo respectively. 
The former had their commercial factories at roracaud 
and Colaohel, while the latter had a flourishing trade 
at Anjengo. 

As usual, pepper, cassia, cinnamon and other articles 
of which the Biroar had the monopoly, were sold to 
these allies, and in return, iron, copper, sugar, arms 
and ammunition were purchased from them. 

General D’Lanoy’s iron foundry at tldayagheny 
continued in full working order'-ana supplied cannon, 
balls, Ac., Ac. 

By the long continued intercourse with the Dutch 
and the English, supplies of arms, accoutrements and 
other military articles were secured and stored in 
abundance, while the Government of the. Nabob of the 
Carnatic furnished swords, shields, lances and other 
Mbs arms. The whole army of the Maha Rajah 
was now rauodeHed and brought into a state of greater 
efficiency in respect to their dress and arms. The 
number of European , offioers in the military service 
was also increased.. 
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In 988 M.E. (1768 A.D.), soon after hie victorious chap 
return from the north, lyeppen Marthanda Pillay Da- 



to be as full of promise os that of his predecessor, and 
Hie Highness placed great confidence m his ability and 
integrity,. 


In this year, 989 M.E. (1764 A.D.), this able Daia¬ 
wah persuaded the Rajah of Paravoor to resign formally 
his sovereign rights in the Paravoor State in favor of 
Travancore and retire on a pension. Accordingly, the 
Rhjah signed an agreement, by which he gave up 
entirely his sovereign rights to Travancore, and 
accepted a family pension. 

Subba Iyen Daiawah then made a similar proposal 
to the dlangaud Rajah, who, though he hesitated to 
part with his sovereign rights at first, signed an 
agreement, like his neighbour the Paravoor Rajah, 
and accepted a family pension. 

Thus Subba lyen Daiawah finally completed the 
work most energetically commenced by the late Rama 
Iyen Daiawah. The defensive works commenced by 
the late prime minister Marthanda Pillay were finally 
completed by this able Daiawah Subba Iyen. Many 
other useful works were also undertaken and completed 
during Subba Iyen’s administration. 

About this time, 941 M.E. (1766 A.D.), Hyder 
Ali Khan of Mysore invaded and took possession of all 
the northern countries of Malabar, and the opposi¬ 
tion of several Hair chiefs and the resistance of the 
Zamorin of Calicut having proved ineffectual to check 
his rapid progress, the Zamorin committed suicide 
by burning himself with some of his relations and 
courtiers in his own palace. Hyder took possession 
of all the petty States, as well as the whole of the 
Zaraorin’g dominions, and thus became master of the 
oountry between Cannanore and Ponnany, 
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ohif. The Cochin Rajah, fearing the approach of Hyder 
Ali, offered his allegiance and paid a earn of two lacs 
of rupees and eight elephants, binding himself at the 
same time to be a tributary to the. Mysore ohief. 

Having thus humiliated the Coohm Rajah, Hyder 
directed his attention to Travancore, but the. Dutch 
who were friendly both to Hyder and Travancore, Had 
established themselves at the very northern frontier of 
Travancore, and thus proved a barrier to. Hyder’s pro? 
gross. On this, Hyder wanted the Travancore Haha 
Rajah to follow the Cochin Rajah’s example and pay 
fifteen lacs of rupees and thirty trained elephants. 

To neither of these proposals did the Haha Raiah 
acoede, but made Hyder to understand that the Tra- 
vttnoore sovereign was already a tributary of the 
Carnatic Nabob and had besides formed an alliance 
with the Honorable East India Company. 

Hyder having allowed sufficient time for the Haha 
Rajah, through the medium of the Dutoh, to consider 
the proposal, returned to Mysore, and the Haha Rajah 
informed the Governor of Madras and the Nabob of 
the Camatio of what had occurred. 

At the same time General D’Lanoy and Subba Iyen 
Dalawah were ordered to the north to fortify the 
barrier, strengthen the several garrisons, and replenish 
the magazines with fresh ammunition in order to meet 
any emergency. The Dalawah, and the General made 
all the necessary arrangements and the Dutch also 
rendered assistance. ,» 

In the meanwhile the meritorious Dalawah Subba 
Iyen’s labors were terminated by his death, which 
occurred in the year 948 M.E. (1768 A.D.). Gopala 
Iyen (a Travancore Brahman,) was appointed Dalawah; 
but having been found unequal to tne irotk, he was 
simply allowed to retain his office, and the able Com¬ 
mandant, Thsmby Chempaka Raman Pillay, was ap¬ 
pointed Valia Sarvadhikamkar or deputy prime minis¬ 
ter to conduct the duties of Dalawah. Kasava Pillay 
was appointed palace Samprathy or State Secretary. 
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The appointment of these well known able men onu. 
afforded general satisfaction as they were particularly 
fitted for the posts. 

The Haha Rajah was pleased to find that the frontier 
fortifications, with which the late Dalawah had been 
engaged, were very satisfactorily completed under the 
joint supervision of these officers. 

The strength of these fortifications which cost several 
lacs of rupees during a period of nearly three years 
was fully tested by subsequent events. 

The arrogance and tyranny of Hyder All had received 
an effective check from a superior power, for about 
this time he had the mortification, for the first time in 
his career, of being defeated by the East India Com¬ 
pany's soldiers in several engagement* with them. 

This sobered him and convinced nim that he was not 
supreme in India and that there was a power mightier 
than his own to the will of whioh it was expedient and 
necessary that he should bow. 

Hyder unhesitatingly sued for peace and a treaty 
was concluded at Madras with the Honorable East 
India Company in 1769, in which ample and special 
provisions were secured by the Company for the future 
safety of the kingdom of Travancore from the tyran* 
nioal hands of Hyder Ali Khan. 

The Madras Government communicated to the Maha 
Rajah this pleasing intelligence, which no doubt 
relieved His Highness of a good deal of uneasiness. 

But still, the Media Rajah being wise and far-seeing 
did not rest satisfied with these results, as His High¬ 
ness knew well the ambitious and faithless character 
of Hyder Ali Khan. 

The Mi>.hA Rajah considered it necessary to depute 
an officer to the Court of Mysore to bestattoned.taere 
to watch the further movements of Hyder, and tins 
was viewed by the latter in no • unfriendly light. An 

2d 
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grip, offioer under the designation of sthanapathy* (am- 
b as sad or) was appointed and sent to Mysore. The 
Maha B^jah had also such " athaaapathies” stationed 
in the Carnatic Nabob's Court, in the Coohin and 
Zamorin Rajah's Courts, as well as in TinnereUy and 
Madura. 

His Highness subsequently proceeded tp the north, 
and arrangements were made with the Dutch East 
India Company and with the Cochin Rqjah, to combine 
their armies and render assistance to the Travancore 
force stationed at the northern barrier, in oaSe of 
Hyder violating the conditions of his treaty with the 
Honorable East India Company. 

These arrangements were initiated during the admin¬ 
istration of the able Valia Sarvadhikariakar Thamby 
Kum&ren Chempaka Ramen FiUay, assisted by Sam- 
prathy Kasava Pillay, but in the course of two years 
Valia Sarvadhikariakar died and was succeeded by an 
equally able man, Mallen Chempaka Ramen Pillay (a 
Sudra native of Travancore,) who was then holding 
the post of a Sarvadhikariakar. Valia Sarvadhikariakar 
oonaucted the administration as efficiently and satis¬ 
factorily as many of his predecessors had none. 

Mallen Chempaka Ramen Pillay, VaHa Sarvadhi¬ 
kariakar, obtained His Highness' permission soon 
after his appointment, to commence the survey of the 
whole kingdom. Ip the year 048 M.E. (1773 A.D.}, 
the survey was completed, a ole$r assessment waa 
made, and registry given to the ryots accordingly for 
lands and galena, through out the whole kingdom from 
Thovalar to Paravoor. Thus was a second survey of 
all the lands and gardens made in Travanoore. A 
new town and village were established at Paraohalay, 
a few miles south-east of Neyattinkaray, bordering the 
road, and a charitable institution (ootupurah) was 
opened there. The road between Trevendrum and 
Padmazmbhapunm was widened and repaired, 

* DwModKrtt of ishmijutWn »pp#ar » la Tfotm* 
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In 956 M*B. (1781 A.D.J, Gopak Iren the nominal 
DakWah died, and the Valia Sarvadhikariakar, Mallen 
Chempaka Ramen Pillay, was appointed to the vacant 
offloe of Dalawsh, but unfortunately, he did not hold 
the office long, forhedied a year afterwards, 956 M.E. 

(imiD.) 

One Vadeveeewaram Subrahmanian who succeeded 
Mullen Chempaka Ramen Pillay, died the year after 
he was appointed and Nagercoil Rama lyen succeeded 
him. Ge was Dalawah for a period of about six 
years; but he as well as his predecessor (native Brah¬ 
mans of Travancore) held the office nominally; for 
the administration waB conducted by the then deputy 
minister Valiasarvadhi one Chempaka Ramen Pillay 
(a native Bndra of Travancore). This able officer 
also followed the example of Mullen Chempaka Ramen 
Pillay Dalawah, for in the course of his first year of 
office, he commenced many useful projects the foremost 
of which was a most important irrigation work, an 
aniout (granite stone dam) across the Kodayar, with 
the view of irrigating a large tract of waste land. This 
though not completed, certainly shows that he was a 
man of considerable ability and spirit. The unfinished 
granite works are still to oe seen. 

In 949 M.B. (1774 A.D.), Hyder Ali again entered 
the province of Malabar, and began to commit devas¬ 
tations. The then Zamorin of Calicut fied from his 
country, together with all his relations and dependants, 
and placed himself under the Maha Rajah’s protection. 

On hearing of the Zamorin’s flight to Travancore, 
Hyder became enraged and commenced his march 
towards that country; but as on the previous occasion, 
the Dutch East India Company stood in the way, and 
objected to his inarching through their territories. 

Hyder Ali remonstrated With the Dutch and threat¬ 
ened to force an entrance. The Dutch declared that 
they could not give the Mussulman chief a free passage 
through their possessions without special permission 
from Batavia, and at the same time they communicated 
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with the Maha Rajah and asked him if he was prepared 
to join them in offensive operations against Hyder. 
His Highness replied that the conditions of the treat? 
of Madras, precludes his joining the Dutch in any such 
operations, without the knowledge and permission of 
the Nabob and the English. His Highness added that 
he had already adopted measures for the protection 
of his frontiers, ana for that purpose only he would 
willingly join them. 

Hyder had therefore to seek a route by the Cochin 
Rajah's country. He ordered a large army, under the 
command of one of his Sirdars, to proceed through 
Trichoor. The Qochin Rajah not being protected by 
the late Madras treaty (as he was then an ally of the 
Dutch Company and not a dependant of the English), 
acknowledged his, vassalage to Hyder, paid an addi¬ 
tional sum of four lacs of rupees and four elephants 
and bound himself to pay an annual tribute of one 
and a half lacs of rupees. 


The Maha Rajah, on hearing this, set to work with 
his army in conjunction with that of the Dutch, and 
strongly resisted the progress of Hyder's force through 
the Dutch frontier. 


General D’Lanoy'fl health failed at this juncture, 
and consequently the Valia Sarvadhikariakar, sam- 
prathy Kasava Pill ay, and the several able commandants 
of His Highness' army were the persons principally 
engaged on this occasion. 

Intimation of the unwarrantable proceedings of 
Hyder Ali Khan was given by the Maha Rajah to the 
Governor of Madras, as also to the Bombay and Bengal 
Governments, and a general war against Hyder 
resulted. 

The Maha Rajah was asked by the Government of 
the Honorable East India Company to co-operate with 
the Company's army and His Highness most willingly 
consented to do so entailing thereby great loss of money 
end life. 
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The war was continued by the East India Company ohat. 
and the Haha Rajah assisted them to the extent that 
lay in his power. Travaneore regiments of infantry 
and cavalry placed at the disposal of divisional Com¬ 
mander b of the Company were taken to distant places, 
such as Calient, Palghaut, Tinnevelly, Ac., &c., and 
they were “universally allowed to have behaved 
remarkably well” 

After strongly fortifying the northern and eastern 
frontiers of Travaneore, the Maha Rajah sent a por¬ 
tion of his army under able officers to the north, to 
co-operate with the Bombay army, under Major Abing- 
ton at Calicut. His Highness’ troops were engaged in 
the war and were successful in their united actions. 
Another portion of the Travaneore army which was 
despatched to co-operate with the British army in Tin¬ 
nevelly against Hyder, was stationed at that town for 
a period of two years. 

The following abstracts of letters addressed to the 
Maha Rajah by the various officers commanding the 
English forces at the time of the war establish the 
accuracy of the above facts. 

Abstract of the letter of Major Abington, Com¬ 
mander of the Bombay detachment at Calicut: 

11 Your Highness is embarked in the same cause 
with us and the rest of the Malabars and already too 
far engaged to observe a neutral conduct any longer. 

The omy safe way is now to exert every means to shut 
the door against; the enemy and Your Highness is 
sensible that that cannot be effected while the passes 
of Canom are left open and Palghautcherry in their 
possession. It might be easily reduced, ana I am in¬ 
formed, that a number of Your Highness’ troops are 
now lyinjf inactive at Paravoor. Two thousand sepoys 
acting with vigour, in junction with the Zamorin Naira 
and the people, I have already sent to the southward 
will be more than sufficient 101 this purpose. The 
Zamorin Naira in particular will then act with great 
spirit when they are backed by Your Highness’ troops 
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and when they are as eared that no means in any power 
, will be neglected to support and assist them/ 1 

Abstract of a letter from Colonel Humburstone:— 
u I am well informed how steady and sincere an ally 
Tour Majesty has ever been to the English nation/ 9 

Abstract of a letter from Colonel Fullerton, the 
English General, who commanded the southern coun¬ 
tries ;— 11 1 will relate to the Governor in Council the 
great friendship you have shewn and the services you 
have rendered to the English interests in general and 
to the army that I commanded in particular/ 1 

This war continued for several years, and in the 
interval Hyder -Ali died in 957 M.E. (1782 A.D.), and 
his son Tippoo succeeded him, and for a couple of 
years matters were in statu quo . 

During this war. General D’Lanoy fell ill at Udaya- 
cherry and died in the year 952 M.E. (1777 A.D.1, 
deeply lamented by the Maha Rajah and the whole 
military of Travancore, while his loss was universally 
felt in the country. He may be called the founder of 
European discipline in the Travancore army and to 
his genius the country was indebted for most of the 
granite forts between Thovalay and Paravoor. He 
had been a hero in tbe reigns of the late Maha Rajah 
Marthanda Vurmah, and this Maha Rajah died in 
the service leaving behind him an imperishable and 
brilliant renown. He was buried with military pomp 
in the church in tjje fort of IJdayagheny, constructed 
under his own superintendence... The Maha Rajah 
very gratefully ordered the following inscription which 
is still to be seen to be engraved on hiB tomb;— 
M Hie jacet Eustathius Benedicts de Lannoy qui 
49 t&nquam dux generalis militia? Travancotidie prarfuit 
44 ac per annos xxx vll fermi summit felicitate regi 
“ inservot cui omnia regna ex Caiatacolum usque 
44 ad Cochin vi armarum ac terrore subject. Vixit 
44 annos LXII menses V et mortuus est die 1 Junni 
^MDCOLXXVn. 

Requieecat in pace/ 9 
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In the jeer 259 M,E. (1784 A*D.) a fresh treaty chap , 
wm ocnduded by the. Mysore chief with the Honor** 
able East India “Company at Mangalore, when all 
hostilities ceased; in this treaty too, the Company 
secured sufficient guarantees for the protection of 
Trayanoore from the invasions of the tiger of Mysore. 

The Commissioners, Messrs. Staunton and Huddle- 
stone, landed at Anjengo on the 22nd March 1784 on 
their way to Madras, after concluding the treaty of 
Mangalore. They addressed the following letter to 
the Maha Rajah 

u Being on our return to Madras from Mangalore 
“ an£ finding ourselves near the place of your residence, 

M we do ourselves the honor to inform you that peace 
11 between the Honorable East India Company and 
“ Tippoo Sultan was concluded and signed on the 11th 
“ instant near Mangalore. The Company did not on 
M this occasion forget your fidelity and the steady 
“ friendship and attachment you have uniformly shown 
“ them in every situation and under every change of 
“ fortune. You are expressly named and included in 
41 the treaty as their friend and ally; and as such we 
u can assure you on the part of the Company that 
,f your interests and welfare will always be considered 
4 ‘ as protected as their own/" 

The Maha Rajah on receiving the above favorable 
intelligence from the Madras Government and the 
Commissioners engaged in drawing out the treaty, 
was relieved of a good deal of anxiety. Though 
conscious, from past experience, of the worthlessness 
of the Sultan’s professions, still he hoped for rest, at 
least for some tune, and freed from the annoyances of 
tide tyrannical chief he wished to look after the internal 
affairs of his kingdom. 

In the year 959 M.B. (1784 A.D.) His Highness 
the MiAa Rajah, partly to perform a religious cere¬ 
mony and. partly to satisfy nis curiosity to see some 
other parts of the country in the east and south of 
Travanooro, proposed making a pilgrimage to Bama- 
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swaram and seeing the districts of Tinnevelly and 
Madura on his way to and from that renowned resort 
of Hindu pilgrims. 

But before starting from Troyan drum on this pil¬ 
grimage, His Highness had to take the precaution of 
effecting some arrangements through the means of His 
Highness 1 allies, the English East India Company and 
the Nabob of the Carnatic. The districts through 
which His Highness had to travel to Ram&sw&ram, 
viz., Tinnevelly and Madura, though subjeot to the 
sovereignty of the Nabob, were divided and were in 
the possession of Jalayapaitacars (PoligarB), the ma¬ 
jority of whom were rude and lawless chieftains. 

His Highness obtained the assistance of a few com¬ 
panies of sepoys bf the English East India Company 
and some responsible officers from the Nabob*s 
Government to escort him to Eamaswaram. With 
these and a large portion of His Highness 1 own army 
and a number of followers, he set out with all the pomp 
and grandeur, usually attending the movements of 
Indian sovereigns of the rank and celebrity of the 
Maha Rajah. 

His Highness took great care to inspect and 
examine au the important irrigation works, roads and 
bridges, sathrums or choultries built for the comfort 
and convenience of the public in Tinnevelly and 
Madura this being jhe chief object for which he under¬ 
took the tour. 

His Highness reached Eamaswaram in good health 
and performed the ablutions and other ceremonies 
there: and after spending a large sum in ceremonies 
and charities, returned, taking care to visit every plaoe 
of note, to his own capital (Trevandrum), quits 
delighted with al1 he saw during a vary agreeable 
journey. 

His Highness lor no time in turning to aooount 
the knowledge qf irrigation works, Ac., henad acquired 
during the tour, and introduced i m provements in 
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several world of this description in the southern 
districts comprising Nanjenaua, Ac. 

By this time, Hia Highness had set aside all un¬ 
necessary religious scruples and prejudices usually 
predominant among high caste Hindus and contracted 
a habit of free intercourse with Europeans. He made 
himself perfectly accessible to the resident mission¬ 
aries of the Bo man diocese and to the others who wished 
to have interviews with him. 

His Highness took advantage of the various inter¬ 
preters employed in his Court and studied the Butch, 
the Portuguese and the English languages, and though 
he did not attain any proficiency therein, he could 
converse in those languages tolerably well. He spoke 
fluently the Hindustani and the Persian languages* 

Several pnblio roads were opened about Trevandrum, 
and in order that uninterrupted communication might 
be secured between the garrisons at Faravoor and 
Thovalay, the main road between these two places was 
improved and extended. Several other roads were 

The Government unjdll (post) whs improved and esta¬ 
blished on better principles. 

The kingdom of Travanoore at this time was in a 
most flourishing condition and the comfort and pros¬ 
perity of the people were greatly increased. Trade 
ana agricultural pursuits engrossed the attention of 
the inhabitants, and safety of hfe and property through¬ 
out the oountry.was perfectly ensured. In short, the 
villages and roads which thieves and plunderers for¬ 
merly infested and where travellers could hardly 
move in safety, with any valuables even in the day 
time, were, watched and patooHad by the military so 
that a banker or trader who brought his money with 
him oould sleep with perfect safety on the puhtio road 
tike whale night. The rule in regard to ttoft and 
robbery in those days was that tbs villagers, watchmen 
and guardians of each of the villages, should be res¬ 
ponsible for the detection of all crimes and should 

87 
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chit, always apprehend the criminals with the stolen pro- 
party; in default of this they were.compelled to make 
restitution to the loser in an equivalent sum. 

In 968 M.E. (1788 A.D.), the Dalawah Hama Iyen 
died and was succeeded hy one of the Sarvadhika- 
riakars Krishnen Cbempaka Ramen (a Budra native of 
Travanoore.) This minister was not a very able man; 
but was selected for the post on the ground of his 
seniority. He was not quite equal to the duties of 
Dalawah, and so, Samprathy Kasava Piliay who was 
the first officer for the post of Dalawah, was appointed 
Sarvadhikariakazy and entrusted with the actual per¬ 
formance of the functions of the prime minister. 


Here, we must observe that though Kasava Pdlay 
was generally acknowledged to be the fittest man for 
the important post of Prime Minister, though there 
had been frequent opportunities for promoting nim, and 
though he was a favourite and protege of the Maha 
Rajah, still His Highness would not appoint him to the 
post, simply because such a selection would have been 
an injustice to Kasava Pillay’s seniors in office and a 
deviation from the established rules. This grand prin¬ 
ciple must bear strong and clear testimony to the 
Rajah’s impartiality and high sense of justice. 


Sarvadhi Kasava Pillay began to distinguish him¬ 
self in a very remarkable manner. His attention 
was directed for v a long time towards the strength¬ 
ening of the alliance with the English East India Com¬ 
pany, and accordingly he commenced a friendly cor¬ 
respondence with the several English officers in the 

S residencies and other places in India. The con- 
itions of the commercial treaty with the Anjengo 
facte ^y, which was then under the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment were punctually observed and performed. 


A few months after Kasava Pillay** appointment to 
the post of Sarvadhikariakar, His Highness the Meba 
Rajah took another tour to the northern districts 
of Travanoore, and while at Alwaye he was so 
delighted with the place principally on aocount of the 
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crystal-like clearness of the water of the river at that our. 
season, that His Highness resolved upon, remaining 
there for some time. During His Highness* stay at 
Always he performed a particular Hindu ceremony 
called Yagom (sacrifice) at an immense expenditure. 

He bestowed several grants upon Brahmans of note 
and respectability and distributed valuable presents to 
educated persons who came to pay their respects to 
His Highness from Calicut, Palghautcherry and the 
Cochin Rajah's country. The expense attending His 
Highness* stay at Always was enormous, but Sarvadhi 
Kasava Pillay without the least difficulty, managed 
affairs so economically in regard to the necessary 
funds, that the M&ha Rqjah was quite pleased and 
delighted with the maimer in which he performed this 
important duty. At this time, the Dalawah fell ill and 
his recovery being doubtful, the Maha Rajah contem¬ 
plated appointing Kasava Pillay in his place. 

This officer was a man of great ambition. He 
wished to have a more high sounding name than 
that of Dalawah, a title which he thought was too 
antiquated for him. On this point he consulted his 
English friends and also the Nabob's officers at 
Madras and came to the resolution of adopting the 
title of Dewan as in the Courts of the Mogul monarohs. 

His Highness returned from Always to Mavalikaray 
and fixed his residence therefor the Dassora festival of 
the year 964 M.E. (1789 A.D.), and the post of Dalawah 
having then become vacant, Sarvadhi Kasava Pillay as 
the legitimate claimant for the offioe, was appointed as 
the first Dewan on the 8th Kanni 964 (22nd September 
1789), the last day of the Dassora festival. Tims was 
the title of Dewan first introduced into Travanoore. 

Tippooj who had been watching with an eagle's eye, 
the proceedings of the Travanoore Court, became 
jealous of the growing prosperity of the Maha Rajah 
and of his reputation which had spread throughout the 
whole of India. He again began to concert measures 
for bringing Travanoore under his sway* 
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Li the Malabar rear 968 (1788 A.D.), he renewed 
hie incursions into theMalayalam territory, hie depreda¬ 
tions being accompanied with additional violence and 
cruelty. He proolaimed martial law between Ponnany 
and Oannanore. 

The worst of Tippoo’s tyrannical proceedings was 
that he ordered the conversion of all the Hindus indis¬ 
criminately, whether of high or low caste, male or 
female to the Mussulman faith, and all who objected 
to acknowledge the prophet were menaced with death* 

All the high caste Hindus fled from Malabar: but 
where could they find shelter ? In the Cochin Blah’s 
country they could- not get an asylum as that poten¬ 
tate was a tributary of the Sultan. 

The Hindu, portion of the population of Malabar 
including the royal 4 family of the Zaxnorin of Calicut, 
and every one or the opulent Numboories resorted to 
Travanoore and begged for protection at the hands of 
the Maha Rajah. 

The generous Maha Rajah, without the least hesit¬ 
ation or fear of the consequences, stretched his chari¬ 
table hand of protection to the helpless refugees, and 
housed and fea them according to the deserts of each 
family. Many of these families Bottled in Travanoore, 
and took a pnde in becoming naturalised in the country 
which afforded them protection at a time of necessity. 

This noble and ^generous behaviour of the Maha 
Rajah offended Tippoo Sultan still more highly, and he 
sent a message to His Highness through some of his 
confidential Sirdars, asking the Maha Jttajah to order 
back dl the refugees on the ground that they were 
deserters from his dominions. 

The Maha Rajah sent a polite and friendly message 
in reply, to the effect that His Highness was ready to 
oomply with the wishes of the Sultan, provided the 
people who had come from the northern countries to 
reside within His Highness 1 dominions were willing to 
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return} for it would be unjust, as well u unlawful, chat, 
for Hi b Highness to eause them to leave Travancore 
under compulsion. 

This message no doubt displeased the Sultan the 
more; but oonoealing his anger, he tried again in soft 
and persuasive terms to attain his object aa he was 
very desirous to get back and punish oertain persons 
on whom his Sirdars wished to wreak their vengeance. 

Of these, one Mandayapurathu Ramunny Menon, a 
Mussulman convert from Yettathnaud called Mee- 
ravoonny, ancestor of the present filoor Mooppen of 
Yarapulay, was the foremost. 

Tippoo summoned the Cochin Rajah before him, and 
his. obedient tributary proceeded to Palghautoherry 
and there paid his homage to his liege lord, The 
Sultan appears to have found fault with the Rajah for 
the lateness of his appearance. After accepting the 
Rajah's apologies, Tippoo advised him to discover some 
pretext to provoke the Maha Rajah, of Travanoore to a 
war. To effect this, the Sultan suggested to his vassal 
that he should claim the districts of Paravoor and 
Alangaud, and that on refusal, he should commence 
hostilities in whioh he would be strongly assisted by 
the Mysore army. This proposal embarrassed the, 
Cochin chief, who said that those districts were ceded 
to Travancore for important assistance given in the 
defence of his country and that they were ever since 
in the possession of Travancore. The Sultan, laugh¬ 
ing to scorn the timidity of his vassal, told him that he 
could reduce Travancore in a week; that the Maha 
Rajah's friendship with the English would avail him 
nothing; and that the Cochin Rajah would do well to 
advise the Travancore king to become a vassal of 
Mysore. Anxious to free himself from such a dan¬ 
gerous superior, the Cochin Rush readily offered his 
mediation, promising to put forth every effort to bring 
matters immediately to an issue $ and the Sultan pro¬ 
mised to send commissioners to the M aha Bqah with 
a friendly letter. 
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Before the Cochin Rajah could oonvey the subject 
of the Bolton’a message to the Maha Rajah by a per¬ 
sonal interview, Hit Highness reoeived every parti¬ 
cular connected with this conference. 


After his return from Palghautoherry, the Cochin 
chief met the Maha Rajah at Annamanaday in the 
northern part of hia country, where Hia Highness had 
proceeded on a tour of inspection of the mi]itair 
stations and conyeyed to His Highness the Sultan’s 
pretended friendly message, which was that that poten¬ 
tate was willing to enter into a treaty of alliance with 
the Maha Rajah; that he, the Sultan, expected the 
Maha Rajah to pay him a proper tribute at once and 
make preparations for the treaty; and that Tippoo's 
messengers are on their way to meet the Maha Rajah 
with letters and presents. But the Maha Rajah said 
that he was not prepared to negotiate with Tippoo, 
without the knowledge and consent of His Highness* 
allies, the Honorable East India Company and the 
Nabob of the Carnatic. The Maha Rajah, with hit 
usual prudence and faithful attachment to hia allies 
the English, resolyed to see no messenger of the 
Sultan or receive any communication from him, 
except in the presence of a British officer. His High¬ 
ness wrote to the Governor of Madras, Sir Archi¬ 
bald Campbell, to depute an officer of integrity and 
ability to the Maha Rajah's oourt, with whom His 
Highness might consult on some important points 
connected with the Sultan’s mission. The Governor 
was quite delighted with the Maha Rajah's prudence 
and wisdom and ordered Major Bumerman,. then 
stationed at Pal&moottah, to nrooeed to the Maha 
Rajah’s court with a small detachment under Jus com* 
mend. 


The messengers Goola Moadien and Dada Row 
arrived and were received in durbar in the presence of 
Major Bannerman and every respect was paid to the 
Sultan’s Ktareeta, which was read in open court. It 
ran thusy f< l leSrh from Rama Vurmah Rajah of 
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" Coohin that you are a pood and a great prince cnur. 
u and that you desire to cuTtirate friendship with, our 
M Sircar. As yon are wise and well informed it must 
“ be manifest to you how advantageous my alliance 
M will be to your interests. My trusty servants, Meer- 
“ goolam Moadien and Dads Bow, are charged with 
u this letter and will convey to you my present of a 
“ dress, some jewels, and a norse. They come to yon 
11 on a friendly mission and will communicate full par- 
u tichlars. ,f Notwithstanding all the regard and atten¬ 
tion shown by the Maha Raiah on the occasion, the 
Sultan's messengers were far from being pleased, owing 
to the presence of Major Bannerman, The Maha 
Bajah accepted the presents, though reluctantly. 


The messengers were dismissed with suitable pre¬ 
sents the Maha Bajah promising to send his own 
officers with the reply and return presents to the 
Sultan. 

This occurred in the year 964 M.E. (1789 A.D.). 
The Maha Bajah forwarded a very polite answer to 
Tippoo Sultan, conveying His Highness' thanks for 
the Sultan's consideration and his proposal for an 
alliance but intimating at the same time, His total ina¬ 
bility to form an alliance, without the knowledge and 
consent of His Highness' ally, the East India Com¬ 
pany, under whose support and protection the Maha 
Bajah had plaoed himself for several years past. 
Several valuable presents accompanied the letter, which 
was sent in charge of His Highness’ Hindustani Inter¬ 
preter, Ohandrabnanu Lalla, and one of the native com¬ 
mandants of His Highness 1 brigade. 

True copies, with English translations of the Sul¬ 
tan's letter and His Highness 1 reply, were forwarded 
to the Governor of Madras, with a solemn assurance 
that what was stated at the commencement of the Sul¬ 
tan's letter was incorrect or that it might have arisen 
through a blunder oil the part oi the Cochin chief. 
Sir Archibald Campbell was quite pleased with His 
Highness* policy and resolution, as well as, with this 
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fresh proof of his true and unfeigned attachment to the 
Honorable Bast India Company. 

Major Bannerman had also reported all the parti¬ 
culars connected with the interview of the Sultan’s 
messengers. The Governor sent to the Maha Rajah 
several letters containing the expression of his roll 
approbation and appreciation of His Highness’ conduct 
in this intricate and troublesome affair, The Governor 
also tendered hig valuable advice and counsel to His 
Highness. 

The Maha Rajah’s envoys returned from their visit 
to Tippoo Sultan, who was then near Coimbatore. 
Though the Saltan received them and the presents 
with due courtesy, the envoys had still every reason 
to believe that the Mussulman chief was offended with 
the tenor of the Maha Rajah’s communication. The 
envoys informed tHe Maha Rajah that the Sultan was 
making great preparations for war. 

As already stated the Maha Rajah had no confidence 
in Tippoo and he continued to pay great attention to 
the strengthening of his fortifications and the increase 
of his miutaiy forces so as to be prepared to meet any 
emergency. 

With the view of ensuring the efficiency of his 
forces, which laoked the advantage of effective super¬ 
vision since the death of General D’Lanoy, His High¬ 
ness thought of placing them under the direction of 
English officers, f^e had full confidence in the courage, 
truthfulness and integrity of Englishmen and was 
convinced that he comd not place his army in better 
hands than the English East India Company whose 
friendship had been oultivsted in the time of his 
ancestors and properly and unfeignedlv fostered by 
His Highness’ renowned uncle, the late Maha Rajah. 

The Maha Rajah wrote to Sir Archibald Campbell 
and requested four English officers and twelve surgeons 
from the Honorable East India Company’s Army 
should be plaoed at the disposal of H» Highness* 
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Government. But that aoute politician, while appre- chap. 
dating the confidence reposed in him by the Maha 
Raish, a oonfidenoe at the time unusual m the case 
of Indian princes thought this an opportunity to 
step in with a political object; for he informed 
His Highness that 44 the Honorable Company’s officers 
“ are brave and good men and will always discharge 
“ their duty with seal and ability; but it is contrary 
11 to the system now laid down for the management 
“ of the English Company’s affairs, to lead their 
44 officers to oommand any troops, except such as 
44 are actually in their own pay and under their 
44 own authority. Great inconvenience has been 
44 found to arise from pursuing a different line of 
14 conduct which Z hope will reconcile to your mind 
44 my declining to comply with the proposed. If you 
44 can suggest any plan by which one, two, or even 
44 three battalions of the Honorable Company’s troops 
41 oan be employed to advantage in securing your 
44 country against any sudden attack from Tippoo, I 
44 shall very readily take the same into consideration 
44 and if practicable, form an arrangement that will 
44 afford safety to your possession without deviating 
44 from the rule* of our service.” The Maha Rajah, 
though he knew well the drift of the Governor’s 
proposal, and its ultimate result gladly availed 
himself of the offer and determined to have two 
regiments of the English East India Company 
stationed within His Highness’ dominions ana he 
accordingly replied :— 41 The friendship and attach- 
14 ment I bear to the English Company are known to 
44 the whole worid. I call the Almighty to witness 
44 that I rest my whole dependence on them for support 
44 and therefore most willingly aoquiesoe in the pro* 

44 pos&l in your Excellency’s letter of having some 
il battalions of the Company’s troops with me. Your 
44 Excellency will be pleased to shew me your favor in 
44 any manner that oan tend to the security and pro* 

44 tection of my country.” 

In reply to this frank communication. Sir Archibald 

28 
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observed: “ You may rest assured that the confidence 
“ you repose in the friendship of the English Com- 
“ pany is not ill-placed. They regard you as their 
“ faithful ally ana consider your interests the same as 
“ their own. Your having aoquiesoed in the propo- 
“ sition I made, of having some battalions of the Com* 
“ pan/s troops stationed on the frontier of Travan- 
“ core, is a wise and judicious measure: it will ensure 
“the safety of your country against the ambitious 
“ views of any persons who may be ill-disposed towards 
“ you and cannot fail to convince them of the danger 
“ they would be exposed to in attacking a Prinoe sup- 
“ ported and protected as you are by the English, 
“ whose arms, by the blessing of God, are too powerful 
“ for them to combat with. At the same time I am 
“ anxious to see your country in a complete state of 
“ security. 1 am mot less so in effecting it in such a 
“ manner aa will render your expenses easy; for this 
“ purpose, I would recommend that in time of peace, 
“two battalions of the Company’s native iniantry 
“ should be stationed on your frontiers at your expense 
“ and that the amount may be either paid by you to 
“ the Company in cash or pepper as may beBt smtyour 
u convenience. That if an additional foroe of Euro- 


“ peans and natives are required to strengthen your 
“ frontier against the designs of an enemy, these shall 
“be maintained at the Company’s expense entirely; 
“ with this proviso, that you will order them to De 
“ supplied with provisions and the necessary articles 
“ for erecting buildings to lodge them in and then 
“paying for the same at the udual rates of your 
“ country,” The Maha Rajah gladly acceded to this 
proposal and this was the origin of a British subsidiary 
foroe stationed in Travancore. 


According to the agreement, two regiments com¬ 
manded by Captain Knox were stationed near Aycottah 
in the northern frontier of Travancore in the year 
$64HJ5. (1768 A.D.). At the same time, as a medium 
for communicating between the Maha Rajah and the 
Madras Government, Mr, George Powney, a civil officer 
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under the English East India Company, was also chap, 
stationed in Travancore. He may be reckoned as the 
first Political Resident and British representative in 
the Maha Rajah's Court, 

Although the Maha Rajah was by these arrangements 
relieved of a good deal of anxiety in regard to the 
threatened invasion of Tippoo Sultan he aid not relax 
precautionary measures. 


About this time Tippoo arrived at Palghautcherry 
with a large force, with the intention of marching 
against Travancore. He sent for his tributary, the 
Cochin R%jah. On the receipt of Tippoo’s summons, 
the Rajah was perplexed. He apprehended that the 
Sultan who was then in the zenith of his power, an¬ 
gry at the ill-success of his negotiations with the Maha 
Rajah of Travancore, would punish him either by 
imprisonment or by compelling him to renounoe his 
religion for that of Mahomedamsm. He thought that 
Tippoo was incensed against him for allowing a number 
of refugees to pass through his territories to Travan¬ 
core and might probably extort a grant from him, 
ceding his dominions to Mysore and Danish him from 
the Cochin territories. 


The Cochin chief conveyed the Sultan's requisition 
for his appearance to his allies the Dutch and the Tra¬ 
vancore Maha Rajah, both of whom considered the 
Rajah’s apprehension as justifiable, and advised hum to 
excuse himself from responding to the Sultan’s call. 


The Cochin Rajah addressed the Sultan, humbly 
Aulring him to excuse his attendance, stating that he 
had already paid his tribute and that he was ready to 
obey any further orders from his suzerain, but that 
31-health pat it out of his power to undertake a 
journey in an unfavorable season. The Sultan professed 
his sympathy with the Rajah in his ana deputed 
his envoy Kader Khan, partly to asoertain the extent of 
the Rqjaui illness, and partly to press him to send his 
heir apparent or at least a minister possessing his Con¬ 
fidence. Kader Khan arrived at Thripooaithony* 
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chat. The Rajah shut himself up in his room as his illness 
precluded his seeing the envoy, who continued to reside 
in the capital for some time. 

During Kader Khan's stay he procured every infor¬ 
mation connected with the frontier fortification and 
other military arrangements of the Travancore Maha 
Rajah as well as the Dutch at Cochin, and oommuni- 
c&ted the same to his master at Palghautoherry. After 
the return of Kader Khan, Tippoo threatened the 
Cochin Rajah with the forcible seizure of hiaperson 
and the annexation of his country. But the Travan- 
oo re Maha Rajah soothed the fear-stricken Cochin 
Rajah, gave him'every assurance of protection and 
support and informed him that he need not fear the 
Sultan, so long as he was south of the Travancore 
lines. 

The Maha Rajah sent his Dewan Kaaava Pillay to 
Cochin to consult and arrange with the Dutch Governor 
if Van Aogelbic for the further fortification of the 
frontier. 

The Dutch forts of Aycottah and Cranganore were 
situated at the veiy northern frontier of Travancore. 
After the construction of the barrier works and the 
connecting fortifications, these forts were regarded 
aa the best defence against the approach of an army to 
the frontier, and consequently tne Maha Rqjah had 
been treating with the Dutch Government for the last 
two years for the purchase of these two forts. 
By the arrangements lately entered into with the 
Madras Government, it had been settled that the 
British force posted in Travancore would only be 
available for tne protection of Travancore temiory> 
and so, if those forts belonged to the Dutch and 
Tippoo Sultan's army captured them and entered 
Travancore by that road, the Maha Raiah could not 
expect any assistance from the Honorable Company's 
regiments stationed at the northern frontier. More* 
over, the Maha Rajah now heard that Tippoo himmtf 
was thinking of purohasing'these forts. 
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The Malm Rajah at once authorized Dewan Kasava chap. 
Pillay to enter into immediate negotiations with the X J^ X 
Dutch Governor for the purchase of these two forts* 

By this - measure, His Highness thought that he would 
station the two English regiments in those forts and 
thus protect the frontiers. As the Dutch had already 
sold many of their minor possessions to Travancore, 
andaa the negotiations for the purchase of Monambam 
and all the northern Dutch possessions including the 
forts of Ayoottah and Cranganore were now pending, 
the Dewan found no difficulty in coming to a speedy 
settlement. 

On the 3rd July 1789, the Dewan concluded the 
bargain. M’Van Angelbic executed the title deeds on 
the part of the Dutch, to Dewan Kasava Pillay, on the 
part of the Haha Rajah. The Dutch possessions were 
sold for three lacs of Rupees, to be paid in several 
instalments, and the property was to change hands 
after receipt of the first instalment, which was paid on 
the last day of the week in whioh the deed was 
executed, and according to the terms of the purchase 
deed, the Dutch Governor transferred the property to 
Kasava Pillay in the presence of Mr. Powney, the 
British representative at the Travancore Court. This 
transaction of the Governor was subsequently ratified 
by the Batavian Government. 

The Maha Rajah viewed the whole transaction with 
great satisfaction and apprised the Government of 
Madras of the same. His Highness observed in his 
letter that he hoped “ the measure would prove a 
source of as much pleasure to that Government as it 
had been to himself.” But before this letter reached 
Madras, Mr. Powney had written to Governor John 
Holland, who succeeded Sir A. Campbell, on the 
subject. On the receipt of this letter, Mr. Holland 
addressed the Maha Rajah as follows on the 17th 
August 1789 :—“ Mr. Powney h«s informed me that 
“you are on the point of concluding a negotiation 
“with the Dutch for purchasing Ayoottah and the 
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chap, 44 fort of Cranganore which they hold under the Rajah 
” of Cochin. Although I shall at all times behappy to 
“ hear of your increaeiiig prosperity, yet, at the pre- 
44 sent juncture, I think any purchase of lands and 
" forts from the Rqjah of Cocnin, who is a tributary 
“ to the chief of Mysore, will tend to irritate this chief 
“ against you, and may hare the appearance of a 
“ collusive transaction. I have expressed these to Mr. 
u Powney in answer to his letter, and I have desired 
“hin* fully to state to you the serious consequences 
,l which may result from engaging, at this time, in any 
11 measures that may produce discussions between the 
“ chief of Mysore' and yourself. I think it necessary 
" to inform you that this Government will not support 
“ von in any ooytests you may engage yourself on, 
“ beyond the limits of your own possessions." The 
M&ha Rajah received this letter only after the 
transaction was over. It has been already observed 
that the Maha Rajah had himself addressed a letter 
to the Governor at the dose of the transaction* The 
Governor replied to His Highness on the 30th August. 
The letter ran thus:—“ My last letter to you was dated 
41 the 17th of the present month and was written in 
11 consequence of the notification which I had received 
11 from Sir. Powney of your being on the point of oon- 
“ oluding a negotiation with the Dutch for purchasing 
44 Aycottah, Ac. In the letter abovementioned I gave 
11 you my opinion, fully upon the measure which 
44 you had in view and stated the impolicy of it. I 
44 told yon also, in plain terms, that this Government 
44 Would not support you in any contests in whioh you 
“ might engage yourself beyond the limits of your own 
44 possessions. Bring thus furnished with my opinion 
“ and declarations respecting the negotiations, you 
41 cannot but expeot that the news of your having oon- 
94 chided it and of your being in possession of Ayoottah, 
“ and the fort of Cranganore is far from ag ree able to 
“ me. Tour letter therefore of the 10th instant, lately 
“ received, which you expected would giva me pleasure, 
44 has had a different offset. I lament Oat you have 
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#< you in dbu embarrassment, if 


involve 

onUh 
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M I cannot approve of your Having entered into a 
" treaty with the Dutcn for extension. of territory 


of your having entered into a 


u without the oonsent of this Government. This very 
“ impoiitio conduct makes you liable to a forfeiture of 
“ the Company's protection, for you oannot expect 
“ that they wuT defend territory of which you were 
“ not possessed when their troops were sent into your 
“ oountry. and which have since been obtained without 
" their assent. 1 therefore think it neoessary you 
“ should immediately give back to the Dutch the 
“ places you have thus indiscreetly received from 
“ them, and thereby establish your affairs precisely 
“ upon their former footing. I again reoommend to 
« you the greatest caution in your conduct towards 
“ Tippoo.” Thus was the transaction condemned by 
the Jsadras Government, hnd His Highness discour¬ 
sed from adopting measures absolutely necessary for 
the protection of his kingdom. But the Maha Rajah, 
though disheartened at first, was enooun^pd by his 
firm oelief that the Honorable East India Company 
would do him juatioe when the true bearings or the 
case were laid More them. 


The Maha Rajah submitted his vindication to the 
Governments of Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and 
showed them the propriety of his conduct in purchasing 
the forts. He pointed out that the forts of urangaaore 
and Ayoottah were at first in the possession of the Por¬ 
tuguese, who at the time of their settlement in India 
obtained possession of Cochin by conquest, and made 
it their capital; that Cranganore ana Ayoottah were 
their dependencies and the forts were built by the 
Portuguese so far back as 1628; that the Dutch having 
conquered the Portuguese in the year 1664 , May 
held uninterruptedpoaaeasion of ihe same tflltha data 
of thetraBsact*on, ahmg period erf l$6ypart; that the 
imam were tneracore quite oomp e e eqy so pi mw 
Maha B t - fab to purchase them* with ed t rvfereuoets 
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ouf. either the Cochin Rajah or the Sultan of Mysore; 
that the purchase was not, aa me erroneously sup* 
posed, from the Rqjah of Cochin, the Sultan’s fcribu* 
tany; that neither the Ooehin Rajah nor any other 
prince had any right to the property in question ; that 
the M&hft Rajah had not, as was also e rroneously 
supposed, concluded the bargain without the know* 
ledge of the Madras Government ; that independent 
of the circumstance of the sale having been conducted 
in the presence of Mr. Fowney, Major Baxmerman, 
whom Governor Campbell had delegated to Travan- 
oore as an adviser to the Maha Rqjah, on the part of 
the English Government, had inspected the locality 
and the forts, and had suggested the advisability 
and stern necessity of the M aha Rajah's purchasing 
the forts, to prevent the great danger that Travanoore 
would be exposed to, in case those forts should fall, 
by force or purchase, into the possession of the 
Sultan, a danger which even the assistance of the 
English would find it difficult- to avert; and that the 
late Government of Sir A Campbell had concurred 
in the opinion of Maior Bannerman, that the Maha 
Rajah's object in purchasing the forts was not exten¬ 
sion of temtoiy or increase of revenue, but simply 
the security qf his dominions. The Maha Rajah 
solicited the Bengal Government to do him the justice 
of. appointing a Commission to enquire into these 
statements, as well as the points urged by him, adding 
that should he be Required to surrender the forts he 
would do so to none but the Engtirfh Government 


When the Sultan heard of the proceedings of *the 
Madras Government, he thought that this was too 
good an opportunity to be lost. So he put forth his 
claims to tne forts of Cranganore and Ayoottah, 
alleging that they belonged to his tributary, the 
Cochin Rajah, and that therefore their purchase by 
Travanoore was unlawful. 


Although the arguments contained in Mr. H o ll and's 
letter wtT* folly answered seriatim, that gentleman 
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was not satisfied with the defence put forth by the chat. 
M aha Rajah. When Mr. Holland represented his one* 
sided views to Lord Cornwallis, his Lordship entirely 
disapproved of the transaction; but when nis Lora- 
ship received the M ah a Rajah's defence, he suspended 
his judgment and proposed to send Commissioners to 
investigate the subject. 

Mr., afterwards Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of 
Madras, remarked thus on the argument of Mr. Hol¬ 
land. He said: “The. distinction made between 
reoent acquisition and ancient territory appears to be a 
subterfuge of Government to bloak their dread of war, 
under a pretended love of peace.’* When these discus¬ 
sions were going on, His Highness was strengthening 
his defences to meet Tippoo. He concentrated all 
the forces and appointed Kasava Pillay the Commander- 
in-chief. The two forts of Ayoottah and Cranganore 
were fortified and the Travanoore army was garrisoned 
in and about them. 


Meanwhile, Tippoo started from Coimbatore with a 
large army, consisting of infantry, cavalry and 
artillery, with a detachment of pioneers numbering in 
all 30,000 men, 6,000 horse ana 20 cannon. He sent 
one of his Sirdars to the Maha Rajah with a threaten¬ 
ing letter, accompanied with some presents. The 
Maha Rajah being then engaged with the celebration 
of the Dassajra festival, he deputed Dewmn Kasava 
Pillay to meet the Sirdar who had arrived at Paravoor. 


The Dewan met Tippoo Sahib's Sirdar, and after 
the usual complimentary exchanges, the Sirdar was 
taken to Mavslikaray, and introduced to the Maha 
Rajah, who received Tippoo’s letter and presents with 
his usual grace. The purport of the letter was; (1), a 
requisition for the immediate surrender of all the 
chiefs of Malabar who had taken refuge in the 
Maha Rajah's dominions; f2), that, as the Dutch hti 
sold to him places to which thew had » right, lie 
should at onoe withdraw his troops from Crecgaaore; 
and (3), that he should demolish that part of hk 
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cur, fortideatkms whioh crossed the territory of Cochin, 
beottimit-Mtaiged to the kingdom of Mysore. 0 

Thongt^he Maha Rajah felt indignant at the unjust 
and menacing tone of the Sultan’s letter,, and the 
haughty spirit of the envoy, he replied with great 
equanimity, and said (1), “ that the Rajahs, against 
whose protection the Sultan complained, had obtained 
an asylum in his country several years back, because 
they were his relations; that no objection to their 
residence had ever been taken before, but to prove 
his amicable disposition they would nevertheless be 
removed; and that no refractory subject of the Mysore 
Government had ever, with his knowledge, been pro¬ 
tected in Travsncore; (2), that the fort and territory 
which he had purchased from the Dutch belonged to 
the Dutch, ana was in no respect the property of the 
dependant of Tippoo; and (8), that the ground on 
which he had erected his lines was ceded to him, in 
full sovereignty, by the Rajah of Cochin, before that 
Rush became tributary to the sovereign of Mysore, 
ana that the Knee existed at the time when he 


was included in the late treaty between the English 
and the Sultan and were sanctioned by the silence of 
that important deed/ 1 The envoy declared that the 
persistent refusal of the Travsncore Sircar to be 
guided% the directions of the powerful Sultan, cannot 
out go much against the king, and a war with Travan- 
core would be the result Heathen left the place 
abruptly. 

'The MahoJUjah lost no, time in tranmnxtting a 
ratable .nattwao Sultan laying before him 


forts, and expressing his extreme 
peace between them, which His 
Cot should be reciprocated under 
1784. The Mats Rajah also forwarded 
some valuable pr es ent s to the Sultan miiahpaL 

V pfpoomm infuriated at the contents of theMaks 
*£*> Uttar, m d forthwith ditched a Hinder 
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oouched in Mwe language* Tbs Saltan said that 
the Maha Rajah’s reply was inoorreot and mate 
without proper inquiry, that from the tenor of his 
reply he acknowledged that he had allowed the Ma¬ 
labar Rajahs to eaoape from his country; that the 
Maha Rajah was responsible to Mysore for their 
liabilities, unless he recaptured and delivered them 
over; and that it was highly improper on his part 
to have purchased Cranganore without the assent 
of Mysore, in whose territories that fort lay. The 
Maha Rajah on receiving this haughty and arrogant 
communication thought it prudent to drop all farther 
correspondence with the Sultan and submitted all the 
papers to the Madras Government, with a detailed 
aooount of Tippoo's warlike preparations. 

On the 11th Dhanu (24th December), Tippoo 
encamped at a plaoh four miles distant from the Tra* 
vanoore lines, where he began to erect batteries on the 
12th (25th). 

On the n^ght of the 15th Dhanu, 964 M*R*> (28th 
December 1789 A.D.), Tippoo's powerful army, under 
his personal command, attacked the Northern frontier 
of Travanoore and attempted a breach of the barrier; 
but the attack waa ably and gallantly resisted by the 
troops on duty, generally known by the designation 
of “Paravoor Battalion. 

On the morning of the 15th Dhanu (28th December), 
the Sultan's foroe, consisting of 14*000 select infantry 
and a body of 500 pioneers, paraded in front of the line. 
The pioneers were ordered to dear a part of fche.ditch 
where the wall was not guarded, and they proceeded 
with the work whioh waa not successfully completed 
during the night. However, the Sultan ordered the 
foroe to trooeed and effect an entrance within the 
walls during the night. By day break an the 16th 
Dhanu (29th December) he gdnefl an entrance and 
ano oooded inpoiaesaing a considerable, extent of the 
ramparts. The troops of the Maha Rajah, occupying 
time rampart*, leMrted before Tippoo** army as the 
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latter wm msrohjng by the side of the wall With the 
view of reaohmg the gate. The Travancore garrison 
opposed their progress. Tippoo found it neoewarr to 
bring in a reinforcement to afford help to the leading 
corps. In the hurry of the moment, the order was 
misunderstood and ill-executed. In this confusion, a 
party of twenty men of the Travancore garrison, who 
were stationed at a corner of the rampart, threw in a 
regular platoon on the flank which lolled the officer 
commanding, and threw the corps into inextricable dis¬ 
order and fight. The advancing relief was met and 
checked by an impetuous mass of fugitives. 

The panic now became general and the retreating men 
Were borne on to the ditch, while.others were foroed into 
it by the mass which pressed on from behind. Those 
that fell into the ditch were, of course, killed. The 
rear now became the front* The bodies that filled the 
ditch enabled the remainder to pass over them. The 
Bultan himself was thrown down in the straggle and 
the bearers of hiB palanquin trampled to death. Though 
he was rescued from death by some of his faithful 
followers, yet he reoeived such injuries that he haver 
forgot in this episode in his invasion of Travancore. 
Tippoo’s State sword, signet ring, and other personal 
ornaments fell onto the hands of the Travancore army; 
several officers and men were taken prisoners, and of 
the former, five were Europeans, mid one a Mahratta. 

Tippoo retreafced^with great shame and chagrin, and 
Dewan Easava FOlay returned to Tiwnmorom in 
t^un^ih,briBg^ with him Tippoe’s sword, shield, to., 
as trophies. The Maha Rajah communicated the news 
of his success to his friends the English and the Nabob, 
and received their warm oongratumtiona. The Nabob 
requested the Maha Bqjah to send Tipuo^'i sword, 
shield, dagger, belt, palanquin, &c., ana they were 

la th* isternl, tta-{farmer aI Ifr, Hoi. 

^wMbfetoUowiiw Utter totfe SaW u&r 
4ate on 



*tk« dsdariag <mr irtiitioii *of inquiring mto the 
“grounds of feMete ixnioMmuf the forts of 
M Urtsnoore aM Ayoo&tahand assuring you, if they 
w should appear to he equitable,that we would cause 
M those forts to he returned to the Dutch end placed 
u on the same footing on which they Were previous to 
“ the lateparohaee of them by the Rqjah of Travan- 
u core, we have now heard that yoa* army his 
“ approached to the neighbourhood of thesis forts and 
“ that the Rajah is under alarm from an idea of its 
“ being your intuition to take them by force. Ton are 
not unacquainted with the circumstance of the Rajah 
u being an ally of the English and yon are no doubt 
u sensible that any hostility towards him would be 
“ contrary to thefsith of the treaty subsisting between 
ft us. The forts in question art of no value tout; 
“ but we thank it necessary to inform you that we shall 
“ consider any attempt to take, them by foroe on the 
Cl present footing of affairs as an act inconsistent with 
“ the fair and liberal sentiments of honor and friend- 
M ship subsisting between us and tending to ereate 
M hoetilitee between the two Government*. It is our 
u firm intention todo you justioe on this occasion: and 
M it is scarcely neoessair f or us to say that we are 
" equally determined to do justioe to our own repute* 
" fcion and honor, and it will be wise for you to wait 
M the issue of a fair inquiry. If you are desirous of 
“ settling ,the points in contest by the investigation of 
** oommissionersp we will appoint one or more to meet 
M snob persons as may be appointed by you at any cows* 
<< nient place on the borders of our respective countries, 
“ and you will then judge whether our intentions are 
u fair, In the meantime, we shall state the whole of 
u the proceedings to the superior Government in 
“ Bengal and wait their orders on them. On the 
H jort&e and equity of their decision yon may safely 
“rely, as weQ as on the firmness of the Briw 
« Govsroment to retaliate with their whole fcvoeaay 
M injdrjf they majr receive either on their honor, et 
u Utrtt qr i e a possessions. 1 ’ 
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crap. This letter reached the Sultan soon after hie defeat. 
But it would appear that he wrote a letter to the 
Goverz&or a some days after, ante-dating it and pretend¬ 
ing to have written it before the receipt of Mr. 
Holland’s communication. In this, Tippoo concealed 
all the facta and falsely represented to the Governor 
that his troops were employed in searching for 
fugitives; that the Maha Henan’s troops fired upon 
them and that his own troops retaliated and carried 
the lines; but that on hft being informed of this, he 
ordered his troops to desist and return; and he re* 
quested the Governor to direct the Maha Rajah to 
observe the treaty. 

Tippoo now determined on retaliating on Travan-. 
core. He remained in tfca.vicinity e^ the northern 
frontier and concentrated a large army there which 
consisted of infantry, cavalry and artillery, which 
would have been enough to conquer the largest portion 
of India, rather than tne small kingdom of Travanoore. 
The Madras Government was duly informed of the 
above proceedings of the Sultan, and the Maha Rajah 
received assurances of assistance from the Governor, 
in the event of Tippoo’s invasion pf his countay. 

In the meantime, the Maha Bqjah was not idle. 
The northern frontier line was repaired and all avail¬ 
able troops were oonoentrated there. Recruits were 
enlisted, and guns, stores and ammunition were stored 
The anxiety of the Maha Rajah wis 
tfgood deal increased by the disparity between his 
means of defence and the Sultan's immense army and 
military resources. 

Ho measures were adopted by the Madras Gov¬ 
ernment till the beginning of Maroh» though the 
Mal» Rajah had repeatedly communicated to ti no Gov¬ 
ernment mteI%enoo of the ok*. apptoMh of Tippoo 
at the hwd of a large army, nnri thnfr onmaenninf tn 
mat botfcerwa and fill ditohea. ftfcSl no actm men- 
a nn a ware taken by the Madras OomruBaat. On 
MMut of 'the inaotiT% and feeble pokey of Mr. J. 
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Holland, which have been the theme of publio com¬ 
ment, the Mihi Bay ah of Travancore was exposed to 
the mercy of the relentless tiger of Mysore* The 
very subordinates of the Governor condemned his 
policy. Some idea of the perilous situation of the 
Maha ftajab at this juncture may be realised from the 
following letter written at the time by T. Monro, a 
subaltern in the Madras army, (afterwards Major-Ge¬ 
neral Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of Madras): M A 
second attack is daily expected; and if the king (of 
Travancore) is left alone, all his exertions against a 
power so superior can delay but for a very short time 
his ruin. The English battalions were behind the 
lines, but not at the place attacked; and it is said that 
they have orders not to act even on the defensive. If 
such be the case, the Rqjah ought to dismiss them 
with scorn, for the present is the only moment in 
which the. aid of suoh a handful of men can be effec¬ 
tual. The harrier once forced, orders for them to act, 
will arrive too late/ 1 

Tippoo’s force commenced action. "'The opening of 
hostilities was a skirmish between a party ofTravan* 
coreana and Mysoreans, outside the wall, on the 20th 
Kumbham 964 M.E. (2nd March 1790, A.D.), and 
Tippoo’s artillery began to work on the 24th Kum- 
bham (6th March). Finding no perceptible effect on 
the wall, a few more batteries were erected close to 
the northern wall and the largest guns were mounted, 
which opened a destructive fire* The watt resisted 
the fire for nearly a month and in Madam (April) a 
practicable breach of three-quarto of a mile in length 
was effected. By this time, the Travancore wnnr 
abandoned the defenoe as useless, and retreated, A 
portion of Tippoo’s army, under LaHj, attacked, the 
fort of Cranganore, which wae, defended by the Maha 
Rajah’a troops under Oaptein Flory. Finding that the 
of the fort against the enemy was topesrible, 
and an English Engineer of the Company's regiments 
stationed then at Ayoottah whom Gaptem Rc*t coa- 
tubed bring of the sates opinion, he abandoned it W 
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the enemy, who demolished the fortifioationB the next 
day. Lally now vrooeeded to Kuriapilly, which fort 
was also abandoned by the TravancoreanB. The whole 
line thus fell into the hands of the Saltan, together 
with 200 pieces of cannon of various sisee and metal 
and an immense quantity of ammunition and other 
warlike stores, which were forwarded to Coimbatore as 
trophies. 

While this destructive warfare was going on, the 
two English regiments stationed at Ayeottah and 
another brigade consisting of a European and two 
native regiments just landed from Bombay under 
Colonel Hartley at Monambam and Palliport, remained 
passive spectator? of all these disasters and depreda¬ 
tions on the plea that no orders had been received by 
them, from the Governor of Madras, to fight against 
the Sultan. 4 

It is to be observed here that the orders of Govern* 
menfc to oo-operate with the Travanoore army were at 
last received by the Officer Commanding the British 
force: but their receipt hw^ just at the time of Tip* 
poo’s entry into the Travanoore lines, the commander 
considered that his force was no match for the victo¬ 
rious army of the Sultan, and that therefore it would 
be injudicious to sacrifice his men. 

Seeing that the English force stationed at Ayeottah 
did not venture to assist Travanoore, Tippoo was 
encouraged to march on to the interior committing 
devastation on his way. 

Dewan Kasava Pillay was at Paravoor, at the head 
of a strong force of the Travanoore army with its 
European officers. But the further advance of the 
invaders could not be arrested and so the Dewan 
thought it prudent to retreat 

The Sultan’s first object was to destroy the M oon- 
4emptibb wall” and fill up the ditch, and so he took 
a c.'kixe hiinie^ and set an example which was 
followed by ertary one present and the demolition of the 
wafl wae completed by his army without much delay. 
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After this, the lawless force was let loose in 


bid waste with ftr© and sword. Some of the 
Bed for shelter to the wfld hOft of !wUtethiund, 
while many were taken captives* Hindu temples sad 
Christian churches were equally desecrated by the 
folio were of Mahomet. Tower* of pagodas, the houses 
of .the rich, and the huts of the poor, all were burnt 
to aeheSj and the scenes throughout the districts 
of Alamgtnd and ParavoOr were heart-rending* The 
ruins which may be seen up to the present day testify 
to the ferocity of the invaders. Records of anti¬ 
quity, secured in the archives of pagodas, palaces, 
churches and the houses of the nobles were all com¬ 
mitted to the flames* 


All these cruelties and atrocities were perpe t r ate d 
with the express sanction of the Sultan, who, with his 
main army marched southward, aud -reached Always, 
the oelebnried watering place where, a few years ago, 
the Haha Rajah had performed the vedio sacrifice 
(Yagam) at a considerable expenditure as mentioned 
in page 211. 

Fortunately for the country, the south-west monsoon 
broke out with unusual severity and the beautifhl 
Always river, a stream which usually rises after a 
few cbowen, filled and overflowed its banks causing 
Tippoq> army great inconvenience and rendering themr 
match almost impossible. Tbs current, during'the 
freshes in this river is so strong, that even the perma¬ 
nent residents of the adjaoent villages find duBcuHy 
in Crossing it at this time. As the country around m 
mostly intersected by numerous rivers said str e ams, 
and intermixed witn large paddy fields submerged 
under water at this season, Tsgpoa and hm army were 
summed at asoene which they had seldom witpswid 


Ttppoo vh ewtainlj in 
meat andonaforarbibhlMi 
ao idea of wfa* a Malabar 
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had no shelter; no diy plaoe for parade; ill their tnuno- 
nition, accoutrements, Ac,, got wet. Even the very 
necessaries of life were washed away by the impetuous 
current of the flooded river. These untoward events 
ererdsed a depressing influence in theznind of Tippop. 
[f he had ever repented of his cruel notion* in his 
life, it was at this moment. He repented his 
Having reduced to ashes large pagodas, churches and 
ather edifices which could have now afforded him and 


bis army shelter and protection from the severity of the 
rains. Cholera, small-pox and other epidemics broke 
out. Provisions became scanty, and the scarcity was 
followed almost by'famine. Numbers began to perish 

S disease and hunger. The lawless people took 
vantage of the time and commenced plundering every 
thing that they could get hold of, end in fine, the state 
of the country had become so desolate, that even the 

E n of Sir Walter Scott, the great Novelist, would 
d it difficult to give an adequate description of it. 


Kasava Pillay, after leaving Paravoor, strengthened 
the garrison at every military station, both at the sea 
beach and at Arookutty and other places, erected 
itookades, at every backwater passage, fortified the line 
and batteries between Kum&r&kam and the Kundoor 
hills at Pocmjari All the responsible officers, both 
military and revenue, were ported at different places 
and the divisional revenue authorities were directed 
to remain at intermediate stations and raise irregular 
militia, armed with whatever descriptions of weapon 
the people oould get at the moment, such as bows, 
arrows, swords, cudgels, Ac. The Dewan then went 
to Txevandmm. He found the Maha Rajah, who was 
already advanced in years, in an extremely melancholy 
state of mind. His Highness, when he saw the Dewan 
exclaimed in a very low voice :—" We have now lost 
everything. Our safety is in the hapds of Providence. 
Padmanabna Swamy alone should protect ns in this 
perilous predicament. It is now impossible to cheok 
Tippoo’i prog ress. We have trusted the English and 
placed every confidence in them. Rut now, it is our 
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^misfortune that the Sultan should 1m thus allowed to 
encroach upon our te r ri tory.” Dew*n Ka*ava POlar, 
though ecpufy perplexed at the situation, consoled the 
IUi Binh ut tile announce ment that he had leant 
fromtiwbutmae veil as from his English friends, that 
the Bengal Government had taken the matter into their 
hands sod a war against Tippoo was at hand, and he 
added that by the mew ol Providence, tin Haha Bajah 
wotld be soon leKerea from all fears, as regards the 
Saltan* At the same time, the Dewan informed the 
Haha Bajah that Tippoo’s progress from Ahraye was 
totally impeded on aoeoant of tike rain, that any 
attempt on his part to march with his army from 
Alwayeto up-country, must be thwarted by the natural 
defenoee of the country, that his oavaLry as well as his 
infantry oould not find road-'way for a free march, that 
the backwater had been properly stockaded at different 
places so much so that no oanoee or boats oould be 
taken from Ahraye, up the river to the south, without 
encountering the stockades and the backwater garrison, 
sad that the line between Knmamkam and Kundoor 
mils had been strongly barricaded while a regular 
militia lined the hills and the sea, so that till the open¬ 
ing of the rumoured English war, nothing would ooour 
to Travanoore. 

The Devan's assurances and representations en¬ 
couraged tiie Mahft Bajah a good deal, and the first 
order Bis Highness gave the Dewan was to go back to 
tike north ana adopt farther measures for the increased 
protection and B&fety of the numerous families who 
had taken asylum m the Haha Rqjah’s territories* 
His Highness displayed greater anxiety about these 
famiKfls than about the safety of his own kingdom 
and person. 

The Cochin Bajah had already sent his royal family 
to Trevandrum with the following letter to the Hah a 
Bqjah i— u Tippoo has come to Pantfoor, and Oraaga- 
u nore is being cannonaded. X therefore desire to 
“ send my family and children to your capital. Take 


* them safthr over: God ia witaeas that to you I con* 
K fide my all.” 

The Bewaa retained to them hUl Newsof Tippoo’s 
first attack on the Trevaooore lines and his defeat on 
the 89th Deoember 1789 reached Calcutta on the fiflth 
January following. Lord Cornwallis. wrote at onoe to 
tile Madras Government expressing his hope tint 
the Government bed already declared war against 
Tippoo, and that every exertions was being made to 
conduct it to a satisfactory issue. Ejb Lordship de¬ 
clared that he wbb determined “to exact a full rppara- 
tion from Tippoa for this wanton and unprovoked 
violation of treaty.” This letter does not appear 
have had the desired effect upon Hr. Holland! The 
Governor-General repeatedly urged war as the only 
honorable alternative left. 11 We had dissembled, “ the 
Governor-General wrote, “our sense of Tippoo 1 * failure 
in the performance of several stipulations in the last 
treaty of peace, as well as of many insults and injuries 
that he had offered to ns in the course of the last three 
or four years, and we are now resolved to curb his 
insolence and exact signal reparation for. the many 
injuries that we and our allies have Sustained. 19 


* In a letter date d the 8th February, Lord Cornwallis 
blamed the Madras Government for neglect of duty 
and disobedience of orders, and for having, in their 
oorraapondenoe with the 1 Maha Bajah, 91 discouraged 
a faithful ally in the defonoe of his oountry against 
an enemy who was within a few miles of Ids fron- 
tiart, and with the insolence and violence of whose 
character they had long been fully aotraainfod.” On 
the 6th Mara, the Gtavmor4*ebflnu JoraHyob- 
earved “good policy as.weD as * regard t04U?MM» 
" tation » tins comntiy, requires that we 
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hk mischievous and perverse policy oI inaction and 
delayed hostilities, ana the Government of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis wisely determined to assume the Government 
of Madras themselves; but the raperoessura of Mr. 
Holland by the appointment of General Meadows, as 
Governor of Madras, in succession to Sir Archibald 
Campbell relieved them from the necessity of resorting 
to such an extreme measure. 

On the 30th March, Lord Cornwallis addressed the 
following letter to General Meadows the new Gover¬ 
nor:— 1w So far am I from giving credit to the late 
“ Government for economy in not making the necessary 
“ preparations for war according to positive orders of 
“ the Supreme Government, after having received the 
“ most gross insults that could be offered to any nation, 
-I think it very possible that every cash of that ill¬ 
-judged saving may cost the Company a crore of 

- rupees, besides which I still more sincerely lament 
“ the disgraceful sacrifice which you have made by 
u that delay, of the honor of your country by tamely 
41 suffering an insolent and cruel enemy to overwhelm 
-the dominions of the Bajah of Travancorewhich we 
-were bound by the most sacred ties of friendship 

- and good faith to defend.” 

General Meadow’s assumption of the Madras Govern¬ 
ment was inaugurated by the declaration of war 
against Tippoo. 

In his reply to General Meadow’s formal an¬ 
nouncement of his arrival and assumption of office, 
Tippoo took exception to the military preparations 
made by the Madras Government and he intimated his 
wish to send a person of suitable dignity, who would 
explain to the Governor his views on the subject, 
bring to the notice certain important matters, and 
state the circumstances which led him to object to the 
menacing attitude of the Madras Government 

To this communication, the Governor's reply was 
short and decisive. He said- The BngHah equally 

- incapable of offering an insult, as of submitting 
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chap, “to one, have always looked upon war as declared 
J5L “ from the moment you attacked their ally, the king of 
14 Travancore.” The Governor of Madras addressed 
the Mahft, Rajah, assuring His Highness that prepara¬ 
tions were in progress for punishing the Sultan for his 
wanton violation of the treaty, and at the same time 
requesting the Maha Rajah to prevail on the Malabar 
princes and chiefs who had taken refuge in Travancore 
to join the English, in bringing about the humiliation 
of the tyrant of Mysore. While Tippoo was in his 
uncomfortable encampment at Alwaye, as has been 
already described, intelligence of the commencement of 
hostilities and the assembling of a large English force at 
Triohinopoly reached him. Harassed on all sides, the 
Sultan was under the necessity of beating a precipitate 
retreat But he was in a position full of danger and 
anxiety. The rivers were all full. The country was 
under water. The Cranganore bar rose high with a 
swift current seawards. Except boats, no other 
means of communication could be used in that part ol 
the country at that time. There was no time to be 
lost He divided his army into two portions and 
ordered one portion to march viA Annamanaday and 
Chalnkudy to Triohoor and thence to Palghaut, and 
the other viA Cranganore and Chowghaut to Palghaut 
This hasty retreat was attended with the loss of the 
great portion of the army and bore some resemblance 
to the disastrous retreat of the great Napoleon from 
Moscow. This calamity was accelerated by the Tra- 
vanoore army under Dewan Eas&va Pillay following 
in dose pursuit. 

The Travancore force joined the British army at 
Palghautoherry, Coimbatore and Dindigul, and fought 
under the command of British officers, sudbas Colonel 
Stuart, Lieutenant Chalmers, Majcfr Cuppage, &o. 

The Travancore army remained and fought with the 
British force agr !nst Tippoo, up to the conclusion of 
the war . and the treaty of Senngapatam, where the 
Dewan Easava Pillay was present* 
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The treaty of Seringapatam and the redaction of chap. 
Tippoo's power was no small source of satisfaction and 
relief to the Maha Rajah, But he was destined not 
to enjoy peace of minth-even at a time when he con* 
sidered himself freed from all troubles and mental 
pains, for the contribution of a large amount of money 
was demanded by the English East India Company, 
for the expenses incurred by the Company's military 
department in protecting Travancore against Tippoo 
Sultan, while by the agreement of 1788, the Honor¬ 
able East India Company had bound themselves to 
station two regiments in Travancore, at the expense 
of the Travancore State, for its protection and they 
expressly provided that “ If an additional force of 
Europeans and Natives are required to strengthen your 
frontier against the designs of an enemy, these shall be 
maintained at the Company’s expense entirely.” The 
Maha Rajah therefore little expected such an extra¬ 
ordinary demand from the Governor of Madras* 
However, a sense of delicacy and friendship dictated 
to his mind not to discuss the Question at such a time 
with his ally, notwithstanding the empty condition of 
His Highness' treasury ana the embarrassed state 
of his finances. The Maha Rajah managed to pay 
seven lacs of rupees by several instalments. But still, 
the Governor of Madras, Sir Charles Oakely, thought 
it right to impose upon the Maha Rajah the payment 
of ton lacs of rupees per annum, as a contribution 
towards the expense, independent of the charge of His 
Highness' troops employed with their (English) armies. 

On a just and tair representations being made by His 
Highness, Sir Charles rejoined “Your Excellency's 
11 mind is, I doubt not, fully impressed with the justice 
u of the Company's Government in standing forth at a 
“ critical juncture to protect yon against the designs of 
? a tyrant who had drawn the sword for your destruc¬ 
tion and must have instantly effected it, but for the 
“powerful interposition of your friends. The war 
“ thus undertaken upon your account, has been carried 
“on with all the forces of the Company and at an 
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chat 11 enormous expanse. Not only the rmahee of this 
UJ ^J r M presidency but those of Bengal and the greatest 
“ part of doe resources of the Carnatic and Tanjore 
‘•have been appropriated to this great undertakings 
“ and on the ultimate success of. our arms, Your Bx- 
“ cellency must trust for a& that is valuable to you, 
" your territory, your honor, and even your personal 
“ safety.** He also said that the demand of the Com* 
pany was “calculated upon a fair and mo de r ate 
estimate.*' Hr. Powney, the British resident, at His 
Highness* Court also represented the matter in the 
strongest terms. 

The Maha Rajah, now pressed for money, consulted 
with his faithful Dewan, Easava Pillav, who suggested 
that a moiety of the amount should be paid again, 
and he promised to exert his utmost endeavours to 
raise funds for meeting this unexpected demand. 

The Dewan applied hi* energies to this difficult task 
and made up a sum of about seven lacs of rupees and 
paid it without any great delay. 

On a further requisition of the Madras Government 
for a payment of the Maha Rqjah’s contribution at the 
rate of ten lacs of rupees per annum, during the late 
war, the Maty Rajah felt his situation most keenly. 
The Dewan was not at the time at the capital and the 
Maha Rajah's feelings of embarrassment are disclosed 
in a private and confidential letter he wrote to his 
minister:—“ I have not in any way bound myself to 
“ contribute to the cxpenses of thtf war; yet the Com- 
"pany presses for payment. I have raised loans and 
“ paid fourteen lacs; yet they make further demands. 
“ My previous debts .remain unpaid. I have raised 
11 money by doing what I ought not to do. I never waa 
“ in such anxiety and distress before. The Company 
M care more for money than for their friend!’ 1 

Whin the Dewan appeared before the royal pre¬ 
sence, the Maha Rriah exclaimed that His Highness 
little expected hi* old ally, the Honorable East India 
Company, would thus persist in their demand and 
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trouble him in bi< old age; that the Madras Govern¬ 
ment ought to bare recollected and respected their 
solemn engagement with Travanoore in 1788 (988 
M.B.); that that Government could not be ignorant 
of tbs immense expenses Travanoore had undergone 
while entertaining a larae force from the time of 
Hyoer Ally's aims upon Travanoore, a period of about 
twenty-five years, and also for assisting the military 
operations of the Company and of the Carnatic Nabob 
both in TinneveDy and Calicut; that the Company's 
Government ought to have also considered the irrepar¬ 
able loss and disgrace to which Travanoore was sub* 
iected owing to the persistent obstinacy of Governor 
Holland of Madras, by which alone Tippoo’s army waa 
enabled to attaok and enter the northern limits of 
Travanoore and devastate the country: that this loss 
of the H&ha Rajah was not taken into consideration 
when the last treaty of Seringapatam was concluded, 
where the Bast India Company had obtained three 
orores and thirty laos of rupees and one-half of the 
Sultan's newly acquired territory, whioh latter was 
divided and appropriated between the Company and 
their allies, the Nixam and the Mahrattas; and that 
it whs highly to be regretted that the Governor of 
Madras gave a deaf ear to all the Maha Rajah's repre¬ 
sentations of the difficulties he had to encounter. The 
Dewan, Kaaava Pillay, suggested to His Highness, 
♦■W. a full representation of the subject to Lord 
Cornwallis would probably relieve, the Maha Rajah 
from such extravagant demands. The suggestion of 
the Dewan was adopted, and the Governor-General 
after mature consideration, gave a just and favorable 
decision freeing the Rajah from the obligation 
of meeting in full the demand of the Madras Govern¬ 
ment. 

As has been already said, the Governor of Madras, 
General Meadows, requested the Maha Rajah in May 
1791. 41 to prevail on the Malahy chiefs who had 
taken shelter in Travanoore to join the English’ 1 
against Tippoo, But subsequently, the Government 

81 
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Tested the Maha Rajah with the power of controlling 
aU the Malabar principalities and restoring them to 
their respective princes and chiefs. 

The work assigned to His Highness by the Madras 
Government was certainly a very honorable one, 
though not unattended with difficulties, for the country 
was still in an unsettled state. Many of its princes 
and chiefs fled at the approach of the dreaded 
Sultan, leaving their countries at the mercy of the 
Mysore tyrant; others preferred suicide to an igno¬ 
minious conversion to Mahomedanism. There were 
many of the ruling princes and chiefs of Malabar 
whose territories had Deen given by the Sultan to his 
Mussulman Sirdars and others of his caste. The whole 
of Malabar was in a state of chaos. The selection 
of HiB Highness to arrange the restoration of the 
countries to their respective rulers gave universal 
satisfaction. Everybody acknowledged the stem im¬ 
partiality and the calm judgment of the Maha Rajah, 
moreover, most of these princes and chiefs had reoeived 
an asylum in Travancore, and knew the liberality, 
justice, kindness and truthfulness of His Highness, 
and they were all satisfied with the choice of the Com¬ 
pany’s Government. 

The princes and chiefs who were then in Travancor*, 
were called before the Maha Rajah, and after receiving 
His Highness 1 kind^advice and suitable presents, were 
sent back to the north, with instructions to go to the 
Dewan who was then stationed at Palghautcherry with 
a large army. 

The royal family of Cochin was sent back to Thri- 
poonithoray as soon as Tippoo re-crossed the Tra- 
vancore frontier. 

The Zamorin, who was then past seventy yean of 
age, wished to remain in Travaaoore for some time 
longer. The Maha Rajah allowed the septuagenarian 
to do so and deputed his heir apparent Kriihnen 
Rajah to Calicut to set for the Zamorin. 
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The Rajah of Cherakel remained at his head-quar- chat. 
tors after despatching hie family to Travaneore, in the 
hope of gaining the favor of the Sultan, through 
the medium of Ally Rajah of Cannanore, but being 
disappointed “ he died either by his own hand or by 
that of a friendly Nair whom he is said to have required 
to perform this last mournful office for him.” No 
successor to the deceased Rajah was nominated, as 
there were two claimants, and in accordance with the 
prevailing custom the Maba Rajah elected the elder 
of the claimants as successor to his deceased uncle. 

The names of some of the Rajahs and Chiefs who 
took refuge in Travancore are— 

Rajahs (1) Zamorin. 

(2) Cherakel. 

(3) Cottayam. 

(4) Kumunpanaud. 

(5) Vettathnaud. 

(6) Beypore. 

(7) Tarmiore. 

(8) Palghaut, &c. } &c. 

Chiefs (1) Koulaparay. 

(2) Coringotte. 

(3) Kowgat. 

(4 1 Etatharay. 

(5) Mannore. 

Dewan Kasava Pillay was now delegated by the 
Maha Rajah to the onerous duty of restoring these 
Princes and Chiefs to their respective countries and 
tb ia appears to have taken up the time of this officer, 
for about a yeaTj during the war. He had to move 
between Cherakel and Palghautcherry to investigate 
the claims of each of the Rajahs and nobles to the 
territories, as there had been many encroachments on 
the villages and lands. He visited the capitals of 
all the Rajahs and Chiefs and reinst ted every one of 
them in his respective possessions. 
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As manv of these Princes and Chiefs were ignorant 
and unable to oonduot the administration of their 
States, the Dewan was obliged to appoint Kariakara 
(ministers) to manage their affairs. 

For the Zamorin (who was then absent at Travau- 
oore and for whom Krishnen Rajah was acting), the 
Dewan selected an able and influential Palghant Brah¬ 
man, named Saminatha Patter, as Kariakar. 

After making all these arrangements, the Dewan 
came to an understanding that every one of these 
States, according to its ability, should supply the 
British and Travancore Commissariat departments 
with grain. 

Every Kariakar was made responsible for the due 
performance of hiA functions, with the threat, that the 
feast remissness on the part of any these officials would 
result in his dismissal from office. 

By this wise arrangement of the Dewan, a sufficient 
supply of grain was seoored for the forces stationed 
on the Malabar coast and also at Palghautcherry and 
Coimbatore. 

Kariakar Saminatha Patter displayed great seal and 
activity, and the acting Zamorin, Krishnen Rajah, 
experienced some difficulty in the free exercise of his 
despotio power to which he had been accustomed from 
infancy. 

Krishnen Rajah'i junior now proceeded to Trioh- 
inopoly and appeared before General Meadows and 
succeeded in obtaining a cowle from the Madras 
Government, recognising him as the legitimate suc¬ 
cessor of the old Zamorin. On the strength of this 
oowle, Krishnen Rajah began to act independently of 
Dewan Kasava Pillay, and the result was a deficiency 
in the supply of grain and other necessaries which 
were to be sent up from the Malabar coast. Dewan 
Kaaava Pfllav reported the cause of this to General 
Meadows,, wno remarked; “It was never intended 
the oowfonamahforwarded to him (KriUtnea Rajah) 
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should oonvey any authority independent of the Hama chap. 
Rajah (Travanoore) but that the old Calicut Rajah, 
who has long resided in the Travanoore counter, or 
persons properly authorised by him should aamiii- 
ister the revenue of the country under the control and 
direction, of Rama Rajah, whose protection to the die* 
possessed Rajahs and exertions for the prosecution of 
the war entitle him to take a lead in the affairs of 
the coast." General Meadows again said that “in 
the execution of such authority as he might be vested 
with by the old Rajah (Zarnorm) he is to be 
guided by the instructions he shall receive from the 
minister of the Rama Rajah, now at Palghaut, and 
consider himself in all respects subject to his command 
and authority.” 

After the above peremptory order of the Madras 
Government, the Malabar province was under the sole 
control of the Maha Rajah, whose minister, Kasava 
Pillay, now became dictator of the Princes and Chiefs 
of Malabar. He held this important oftoe and con* 
trolled all affairs connected with the war till the treaty 
of Seringapatam. 

During this time the Cochin Rajah brought for¬ 
ward a claim against the petty State of Koiuaparay. 

He contended tnat the Nair Chief of Konlaparay was 
a tributary of his and that the Travanoore Dewan’s 
reinstating the Nair as an independent Chief was a 
matter of grievance to him. The Madras Government, 
after a careful and impart^ enquiry, (into the details 
of whioh it is not our province to enter) pronounced 
Dewan Kasava Pillay’s act just and right. 

By the treaty of Seringapatam, Tippoo was bound 
to cede one-half of his dominions to the Honorable 
East India Company, and in his schedule of the dis¬ 
tricts to he ceded, he for a similar object included the 
Travanoore districts of Alangaud, Paravoor and Knn- 
nathnaud as belonging to him. 

When Commissioners were appointed to take charge 
of the ceded territories Dewan Kaiata Pffiay informed 
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the Bombay Commissioners so early as Hay that these 
districts belonged to Travancore, and subsequently 
Mr* Powney, the British Resident in Travancore, 
reported that “the hobilies in question had apper¬ 
tained to the Travancore Rajah ever since 1/55, 
having been at that time made over to him by the 
Rajah of Cochin when the latter was at war with the 
Zamorin, and that these being included in cession was 
therefore altogether unwarrantable.* 1 

The Malia Rajah laid the whole matter before Lord 
Cornwallis and the Governor-General said, " With 
“ respect to the talooks of Alangaud, Parevoor and 
“ Kunnathnaud, the justice of the cession of them to 
“ the Company must be decided by the period of the 
“ commencement of the war, when if they were in the 
“ possession of the Rajah of Travancore by whatever 
“ means and more especially if it shall appear that the 
“Rajah of Travancore had acquired these districts 
" from the Rajah of Cochin before the latter became 
“ tributary to the Hydeiy Sircar, it would be an act of 
u great injustice on the part of the Company to deprive 
w him of them.” 

After a good deal of correspondence between Tippoo, 
the Indian Government, ana the Commissioners, two 
of the Commissioners, Messrs. Page and Boddam, were 
specially deputed to hold an inquiry to ascertain the 
facts of the case, ^Fhen it was found by the Com¬ 
missioners that Tippoo had no right to include those 
districts among those ceded to the Company, the Rajah 
of Cochin came forward and claimed the very same 
districts. He alleged that the Maha Rajah " having 
only assisted his ancestor in the recovery of part of 
the conquest thus made from this his country, from 
the Zamorin and therefore left incomplete the per¬ 
formance of the consideration for the cession of the 
three talooks in Question, the Rajahs of Cochin have 
ever since annually continued to require their being 
relinquished by the Travanoore Rajah who had fre¬ 
quently promised a compliance but never performed .* 1 
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He (the Cochin Rajah) therefore contended that he chap, 
wm entitled to the talooks in question. This was 
reaDy quite an unfounded claim, probably invented in 
a moment of weakness or temptation under the insti¬ 
gation of unprincipled advisers. The able and pains¬ 
taking Commissioners obtained a full explanation from 
the Travanoore Dewan Kasava Pillay, who joined 
them during the time of the investigation, and being 
quite satisfied with the justice ana validity of the 
Maha Rajah’s claim to those districts, called upon the 
Cochin Rajah for evidence in support of his claims. 
Finding that he had very little to offer as a con¬ 
vincing proof of the juBtice of his claim, he judiciously 
abandoned hil suit. The Commissioners in their 
report to the Government wrote as follows 114 At 
“length the Rajah came and with tears in his eyes 
“ requested them not to insist on making any further 
f< scrutiny into the points in question as he had now 
“ beoome fully convinced that he did not possess any 
" rights to the said districts which had been ceded to 
“the State of Travanoore with other parts of his 
“ oountry some years previous to Hyder Ally’s 
“conquest.” The Cochin Rajah’s candid and frank 
declaration, though made at the eleventh hour, enabled 
the Governor-General to give a final and just decision, 
confirming the Maha Rajah’s undisputed claim to the 
districts of Alan gaud, Farovoor and Kunnathnaud. 


Though throughout the greater part of the Maha 
Rajah’s reign the country was plunged in war, the 
improvement of the internal administration of the 
country Was not in the least neglected. 

The first step taken was to improve all the seaports 
for the purpose of increasing traffic. The Dewan 
entertained extensive views in commercial affairs, and 
was convinced that the prosperity of Travanoore 
depended in a great measure on its commercial 
resources, and that there would be increased security 
to the kingdom by affording facilities for vessels to 
anchor atthe various ports* 
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chip. Dewan Kasavt Pfljay accordingly proceeded to visit 
the coasts aad seaports from Cape Comorin to the 
north, and after arranging for tne introduction of 
oertain improvements to the port of Colachel, he came 
to Poowar and thence to Velingium,* in whose road¬ 
steads vessels could anchor in perfect safety. Being 
resolved to establish a port in the neighbourhood of 
Velingium, arrangements for building a large ware-* 
house, a store godown and a spacious bungalow at 
Poonthoray were made. In the course of a few months, 
the beach at the latter plaoe was dotted with various 
buildings, the property of private individuals and 
fishermen, and 'several other olasses of industrious 
people also began to inhabit the place, so that the 
prospects of the new port appeared bright. 

4 

After the opening of this port, the Dewan continued 
his progress to the north, and while at the port of 
Porao&ud (where the Butch had a factory), his enquir¬ 
ing and energetic mind was directed to the singular 
state of the sea at Alleppey, a few miles north of 
Foracand. He ordered a survey of the sea by some 
experienced persons about him, and finding the exist¬ 
ence of a good anchorage protected by a bank, he 
resolved to open a port there also. 

This important resolve was communicated to His 
Highness, who was only too willing to approve of all 
such useful measures. The necessary sanction was at 
once aooorded for undertaking, the work, with the 
neoeesary outlay. 

Dewan Kasava Pillay commenced by getting .the 
beach cleared of jungle, for it was thiddy covered 
with wild thorny bushes, which ware the habitation of 
jackals and otto wild beasts. The beach was cleared 
in tbs course of two months and made fit for erecting 
buildings on. 

A warehouse and a few shops were built at the 
Sirtcr expense, and merchants were invited from 
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various places in Travancore to establish themselves 
at the new port. 

The Dew&n communicated with his friends at 
Bombay, and induced a couple of rioh and influential 
Cutch and Sind merchants from thence to come and 
settle at the new port. 

To effect the permanent settlement of Hindus at the 
place, a pagoda was built in the interior, and Brahman 
cloth merchants who were invited from Tinnevelly and 
other commercial towns established themselves at 
Alleppey. 

All this while the Dewan remained at Alleppey, 
with his official establishment, and as an additional 
proof, to the new settlers, of the Sircar's intention to 
make the place one of some importance, the Dewan 
ordered the construction of a spacious building for the 
Huzzoor Cutcherry, and a palace for the residence of 
the Maha Rajah, whenever His Highness visited the 
locality. 

A.Vijaripucar (manager), was appointed and all the 
hill produce was ordered to be brought to Alleppey 
and stored there, under the charge of the Vijaripucar. 

The timber grown in Malayattoor and other forests 
was given out on contract to an influential native 
Christian (Mathoo Tharagan), who was directed to 
bring his timber to Alleppey and sell it there. 

Thamby Naicken and other Yijaripucar were 
appointed and stationed in various parts or the forests, 
such as Combum, Goodaloor, &c., to collect and for¬ 
ward to Alleppey, all the hill produce, viz., cardamom, 
bees-wax, honey, ivory, stick lac, &o., and thus a 
system of forest conservancy was introduced for the 
first time in Travancore. 

With the view* of clearing the State*debt, which was 
still unpaid, the Dewan adopted another measure, vis., 
the building of ships for conveying the staple produces 
of the country to Bombay and Calcutta, and thus the 
Siroar embarted in trade and commercial speculations. 

32 
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chap. Three ships were built and they carried to favorable 
markets such produce as were monopolised by the 
Sircar. In the come of two or three yean a large 
amount of profit was realized, a circumstance which 
afforded additional satisfaction to the sovereign. 

Several canals were opened to facilitate and extend 
communication from the back-water to the new town 
of Alleppey, 

The Be wan, after accomplishing so much returned 
to Trevandrum, and commenced his improvements 
there. The public road leading to the east from the 
eastern gate of s the Trevandnun fort was further 
widened. Bazaars or shops were built on the side of 
the read at Chalsy, and a regular traffic and market 
established there, A bridge over the Killiar riyer 
and another over the Karamanay river with granite 
stone and several other public works were constructed, 
besides further irrigation works at Nanjenaud. 

' The Dewan also introduced improvements into the 
town of Kottar by inviting a number of weavers, 
dyers, painters and other industrious workmen from 
xinnevelly and Madura to settle there; and thus this 
town became a very rich and important one, and 
formed the grand depAt for the supply of cloths for 
the whole kingdom of Travanoore. 

The great pagoda of Trevandrum was repaired, 
and the large flag-staff beautified and gilt. A golden 
vehicle for carrying the image of Sree Padmanabha 
Swamy, called Inara Yahanam, was made and an 
admirable granite work called Kulasekhara Manda- 
pom, as well as several other valuable works were con¬ 
structed. 

Gold coins called Anantharayen fanam, Chinna 
fanam and Ananthavarahen were oointd in the Tra- 
vancore mint, in addition to a large quantity of silver 
bullion, coined as ohuckmms. A new contribu¬ 
tion called NfiaVaiy, upon Sircar pattern lands, was 
raised which yielded a good round sum of mosey. 
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Thus the Damn succeeded in blearing away the greater 
piit of the State-debt contracted m consequence of 
ear and otto em erg e n cies 

AH the fortifications were improved, a few more 
were newly constructed; and the manufacture of guns 
ahota and otto warlike stores at Udayagherry was 
peaked on with great vigour. Palaces were built in 
m flere nt nartsof the country, and the official buBdingt 
at Mavalucany reoeived much attention. The pagoda 
tower at Trevandrum was successful completed. The 
templea throughout the country were repaired or im¬ 
proved* 

The Madras Government, though on the most 
friendly terms with the Maha Rajah, nad been making 
strenuous efforts to strengthen treaty stipulations end 
conditions with Travanoore* After the treaty of 
8eringapetam, the Maha Rajah considered that the 
services of the two battalions of the. Company’s 
f orc e s stationed at Ayoottah might be dispensed 
with. But on communicating this view to the Madras 
Government, Sir Charles Oakdv observed that the 
mOitaiy forces kept up by the Company extended to 
the protection of their allies, who should, therefore 
take a there of the ordinary expense of tide estab¬ 
lishment, adding: “In estimating the advantage 
which your country derives from the Company's pro* 
taction I have recurred to the transaction which pnased 
b e t we e n your Excellency and this Government in 1788, 
at- which time two battalions of our Bepoys were by 
your own desire stationed in your country. The 
expense of such a force I doubt hot your Excellency 
wifi now be very wiffing to defray, upon the aaanraao* 
that it shall be ready to move wuen required for your 
defence, and I propose to Jim# the ocmtribofckm to the 
agreed to be paid by you in 1788 being 
is (48,788) fcrtytoo, thousand 

andab^eigbto ' 
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friendly e ow w o o dtnot with that august parsonage, 
who hod the Maha Rajah in mol renrd and esteem* 
The Dewan Kasav* may had many European friends 
in the persona of the Governors of Madras and 
Bombay, as well aa in moat of the Members of Coon* 
oils, 1 and he was also well acquainted with several 
military officers in the army under the two pram- 
denotes. He was in the habit of corresponding with 
the Governor-General, who looked upon mm as one of 
the first Statesmen in India. In 970 M.E. (1796 A»D), 
the Governor- General proposed to the Maha Bqjah a 
revised treaty on, more liberal and detailed terms, and 
after a good deal of correspondence between the Dewan 
add the Indian Government, a new one was drawn out 
and submitted to the Maha Rajah. This treaty con¬ 
sisted of nine articles. 

Firet.— u That the Company has renounced every 
claim to the three Travanoore districts which Tippoo 
had ceded and which undoubtedly belonged to the 
Maha Rqjak” 

Second .— 11 If any power or States, near or remote, 
by sea or land, shall without aggression on the part of 
the Rajah of Travanoore, attempt or begin hostility 
and war upon the oountiy of the said Rajah or of his 
suooesson; under such cmumstanoei the expulsion of, 
and the protection of, the oountiy against such enemies 
rest with the Company's Government." 

Third. — 94 In consideration of this stipulation the 
MahaBajah bound himself and his suooessovs to pay 
both in peace and war a sum equivalent tothe expense 
erf three ^battalions of the Company’s troops.* 1 

Fomth.—" Should it so happen that the aforesaid 
force and the Bqah’s own army be at any time found 
unequal to cope with, and defend the country against, 
the superior force of (he enemy, the expense of snob 
further troops as it may be nenessaiy and tequiets 
lor Mm Company 4o furwsh in suoh instamsfc-is to be 
ibofitW at the aatf Company's eest| npr shall thsir 
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Gonrnment aajwiaa obj«ot to fnmuh nek addition! 
force, the expoue of which ahall in no reepeet be 
nhergeehln on the Rajah or hie snooeuort; nor ihaU 
the Uontpenj ever apply for or demand any asm on 
that amount nor poasew any plea ordain to make 
any farther reqaiiifcjon for pecuniary aid from the 
B^ah or bis successors, by rewon of any warfare or 
hostility that may hereafter eventually occur*” 

The Jtytt clause imposed upon the Hsha Bajah 
the obligation to abstain from all aggression towards 
any other State whether Indian or European and that 
" in the event of the Rajah or his successors having 
any dispute* of a political nature or tendency, it is 
neowsary that the same shall be transmitted by the 
latter to the Honorable Oomnany’s Government, who 
will determine thereof according to justice and policy 
and mutual eonoert.” 

Asti.— 11 The reigning Bajah of Travanoorefor the 
tone being shall not keep in his service, in any civil 
or military capacity nor allow to remain within his 
dominions as merchants or under any other pleaor 
pretext, the subjects or citbens of any nation bong 
at war with Great Britain or with the Bast India 
Company; nor under any oiroumstanoes of peace or 
war allow any European nation to obtain settlement* 
(<• territories or places under bis own authority) 
within the same, nor enter into any new engagements 
with any European or Indian States without the pre¬ 
vious concurrence of the British Governments in 
India*” 

\8mmUk.~ u When the Company shall require of the 
Bajah of Travahoore any aid of his troops to "assist 
them in war, it shall be incumbent on the said reign- 
ing Bajah for the time being, to' furnish inch aid to 
such extent and in such numbers m may be in Ms 
pow e r , from his regular infantry and cavalry exclu¬ 
sive of the iudive Nan of his oountiy, which sueooi^ 
than furoiahabk by the Bajah as far as shall be cos 

sklent with the safety of hie -own country, shall be 

« * 
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HaUs to be>«atpltynd as fsr br the Company's Govern/ 
on either side of the Perineal*, u to lladtir* 
and Oatiout; end to be* doling such seryie* it the 
Company's expense end under their ordered 

The 2HfMk clause comprised s oentract for thcauppfy 
of pepper for the Company's investment 

JftriA.—The Company engage not to impede in any 
wise the oonrse of the rile or of adnunisteriaon of the 
Bajah of Trav&nodre’s Government w nor at. all to 
poeeaes themselves nor enter upon any part of what 
regards the management of the p r ese n t Bajah’s or his 
successor's country,* 1 

This treaty was duly ratified in 1797 AJD. (972 
M.B.) by the Court of Directors, and the GoVttnoi y 
General was exceedingly pleased with the Ma h a Bqjsh 
and tike Dewan Kaaava Pillay. 

About this tame, the English having conquered the 
Dutch and annexed' Cochin, the Dutch connection 
with the Travancore hmgdom ceased, and Tanga- 
oherry and other Dutch possessions passed , into the 
hands of the English, The sendees of aQ the Euro* 
peans in the s^riy, excepting the English, were di* 
pensed with at this time. 

Though ad enhancement in the amount of tribute 
had been obtained by the English by this treaty, stffl 
great advantages were justly expected to be cfernred 
bjr securing the ^permanent protection of one of the 
gre a tes t rising powers ifi the World, and the Mata 
Rajah and the Dewan congratulated themselves on 
the sueoesa which had attended these negotiations, 
the ignorant and lower orders of the country 
lMta to murmur on account of the increase of 
IteAributo/ The Maha Eajsh observed that His 
llighaewi* great unde had secured the kingdom from 
Iwtomat ooamsotaonby connecting it with 8^ Psdnm- 
«*t» gy n aty s Dmswam, but die Usha Bajah 
M ldM athe* footsteps p! kit reaewaeduaeto, 
igdf Aha i is af id ths klagnnm to Bm ffighaeei' 
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betel frtm the invasion of foreign enemies, by in- < 
raring the rapport of i nation, which, hi pro- ■, 
phoned would beoome in time, a power whore mm 
naaqy would extend throughout the world. The 
annual tribute had now beoome a little above two lacs 
and forty thousand rnpeer. But einoe the ratification 
of tfair treaty, the Xaha Rajah enjoyed perfect peace of 
mind (6 which His Highness had been * stranger for 
a Tory long period, and began to derote his exclusive 
attention to the improvement of the oountry and the 
promotion of the welfare of ite people. 

The kingdom of Travanoore now flourished, with 
a peaceful and contented population, devoting their 
attention to agricultural, commercial and other in¬ 
dustrious pursuits with greater seal and vigour and 
with increasing prosperity, and the oountry soon 
oocupied a conspicuous position amongst the south 
Indian principalities. There was a large number of 
rich and opulent Sowcars, residing, with immense 
capital for traffic, between Arambdy and Ptravoor, 
and trade flourished under the wise rule of the sove¬ 
reign and the able administration of theDewan Kasava 
Piuaj, who, besides proving himself to be a minister 
of versatile talents was a remarkable warrior, his 
■kQful hands managing the sword and pen alike. 

In recognition of the Dewan's merits and his valu¬ 
able services, the Maha Rajah wished to grant him a 
jageer or some such royal gift, but as a proof of Us. 
disinterestedness the minister most honorably declined 
the boon under the plea that he was a man already 
amply provided for by his sovereign master and there¬ 
fore stood in no need of such a grant. 

This Dewan had not drawn any fixed pay during 
the tenure of his office, as he made it a point to 
receive from the treasury whatever money he wanted 
for his expenses, and to pay into the treesuiy whatever 
surplus income ha obtained, and consequently, he wai 
perfectly right in dedinmg the proposed roj 

The Ran of Hornington oonfrrred on 
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th* title of “ R*Uh Sinn Dam.” in recog ni tion ol 
Us rntritsood fidelity* 

Lord Vomingtan hid * very high opinion of Ui 
11 ebffityandprndenoe” m wall u "me etteohmo* to 
the interest* ol the Company,” and the Dewaa wao 
besides heM in high estimation by the Governments of 
India, Madras ana Bombay, as haa been already stated. 

Hie people of Travaaoore looked on him as they 
j/wlfufl on the Mijit lL».jah l with n kind of CHtl w pij 
and esteem and he is known np to thin day among the 
people aa “ Valia Devanjee," the Great Dewaa. 

The family residence of’thia renowned Dewaa was 
a ptaoe called Kunathoor, near Velavenooda, about 
twenty-two milee south-east of Trerandrum, where-his 
descendants are still residing, in ordinary oiroum- 
stanoes. 


This Maha Bajah was one of the beat and moat 
faithful Indian allies of the Honorable East India Com¬ 
pany, and he was treated with uniform regard and 
e st e em by the Company and the Nabob of the Car- 
astie. The title “ Munnay Suites M&haraj Bajah 
Barns Bajah Bahadur Shamsheer Jung" was offered 
by the Carnatio Nabob and aaaepted by the Maha 
Rajah, and tha same was subsequently adopted by the 
suooeeding sorereignB of Travanoore. 

It was in this Maha Bush’s time that the present 
tag title, " Sree Pedmaoabha Dasa Vanji Pala Bama 
Tnnaah Kulaaekhar* KireetapatM Mannar Sultan 
Mnharaj Bqjah Bama Bqjah Bahadur Shamaheer 
Jug” was introduced. 


The reputation of this Maha Bajah had 
yu a d throughout the whole of India. It was in 
fiaas But tiis Traraneore. Bajah was known and gene- 
»By H 9«ma B*jah ,r ead “ Dharm* 

wwA maas. an quite familiar to tanQsrs mho 
and other northern parts of 
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■ Tin Hfarinttaww pflgrimi from narthwn India, who 
often tnnn e the oouatrjr between Buuiwirvn end 
Beneree, ere provided with free meal* end halting 
pleoee throughout the territories of the M sha Rajah, 
end up to this day, time people exclaim loudly " Jeya 
Same Be] Jeya Dbnu Baj ! M success to Bun 
R^j and prosperity to the kna of charity, end continue 
doing so atevery halting place, till they peso Aramboly. 

The. Maha Rajah bed the misfortune to lose his 
younger brother (the heir apparent), a prince of 
uncommon qualifications and natural talents, in the 
year 961 M.E. (1786 A.D.); and another brother, an 
accomplished Sanscrit scholar, also died in the year 
968 if B. (1788 A.D.). 

At this period, there remained only a young prince 
of six yean and having no prospect of issue from the 
Banees, it was neoeasaiy to have recourse to adoption. 

In the year 964 M.E! (1789 A.1X), two prinoessee 
were adopted from the family of Kolathnaud, who 
then resided at Mavalikaray. 

This remarkable sovereign, of happy memorv, ruled 
for the long period of forty 'years. He Uvea to the 
advanced age of seventy-three and closed his worthy 
earner on the 6th Kumbham 978 H.E. (1798 AJ)«), 
between one and-two r.u., on the remarkable Hindu 
holy day called Sivarathri, leaving only one male 
member in the royal family, aged sixteen year*, as heir 
to His Highness^ throne. 

The population, of every caste and creed, high and 
law, unanimously lamented the loss of this sovereign, 
so muoheo, that each family appeared to have looked 
upon it in the light of a personal calamity, as if it had 
been deprived of its own parental head. Never before 
had there been seen such demonstrations of mourning 
and sorrow in Travmnoore on a similar occasion. 

All die public (daces and basaars in the towns, as 
wdl as isolated shops, were closed for a week, mid the 

88 
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qur.. people adopted the usual symbols of mourning vohmte* 
rily, even m the moot distant localities in Trayanoow.' 

As in the.former reign» there ere numerous incidents 
md recollections concerning this Maba Bejab mid His 
Highness’ ministers, but for the reasons already stated 
n the last Chapter, we would not attempt to embody 
ihem all here. Nevertheless, one or two very interest* 
ng incidents may be noticed, which, while they show 
tow attentively judicial matters were looked into, at 
die same time illustrate the great wisdom and fore* 
light of the Mafia Eajah and the tact of some of his 
Mgeota at that period. 

On one occasion, when the Haha Rajah had assem¬ 
bled a party of men as usual, as a sort of jury, headed 
by himself as president, to consider axid decide a oaae 
involving some most important claims put forward by 
a certain opulent and distinguished family, the Maha 
ftqah was seated on a chair, and the assembly famed 
two lines and stood on either side of the ofiair as 
oustomary,' but before oommSnring business, an old 
man, a member of the assembly, arrived late, and 
standing in the centre, between the lines, put his right 
hand across his forehead and looked round, as if ha 
were short-sighted from old age, and lifting his head 
direct to the spot where the Maim Rajah wae seated, 
called out in a low votes “Amity ymto Tkamjmra* 
Alwtnally IrithumJ' U, M where is my sovereign 
seabed?” The HalmRqah said sapling, “Moopvmai! 
jsfcme narayana irricbmu” i e., " 01 old man flam 
sitting just in the right” The drift erf the old 
was to sound His Highness* position in the affair, but 
the sagacious Maha Rqah was not in the least 
•ended, but ex pre ss ed much delight .at the old man f S 
wit sad straightForwardiiess. 

On another occasion, Tippoo Sultan sept Brahman 
worn to Bis Highness* Court, and they, tenuring the 
«mracter 3 peat sastries (learned men), repaired to 
Trtvaadnou# aod wees one day tested in the maait- 
pem, NMaikt pagoda, along with ana? other ink 
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iwfM, whm the Main BdA rot w ni ihaf^oiito nti» , 
worship. Hit Highnessiooked on the sesorablad 
persons as usual, and returned to the palace. After 
reaching tike paleoe, the Hahn Rajah ordered one of 
the attendant hurikatuhs, to call in the two saetrieft, 
sad when they came before him, they began to repeat 
several Ttne and poem* oompoeed by them in honor 
of Bree Padaanabna Swamy, and also in praise of 
Hir Highness, and of the highly renowned adminis¬ 
tration of the State, and lastly, of the strength and 
condition of Hit Highness' army and of the strong 
fortifications 6f Trarancore. When they finished this 
display of their eloquence, the Maha Rajah calmly and 
intn a pleasant countenance and tone, asked them 
whether Tippoo Sultan Sahib was quite well and if the 
Sultan was then engaged in warfare! The Brahmans 
were struck with admiration and fear, but the M ah a 
Rajah soothed them with kind words, and told them 
plainly that they need not be afraid of any injury, as 
long is they stayed within the jurisdiction of His 
Highness; that they should have full permission to 
more about the country and make all the observations 
they possibly could. The Brahmans were so oyer- 
come fay the Maha Rajah's kindness and goodness, as 
well a* by his oouxnge, that they at onoe acknowledged 
the true character of their mission, sad much valuable 
information was obtained from them. The spies were 
allowed to return, not only unmolested, but with suck 
presents as were usually given to learned Brahmans 
who resorted to the Maha Rajah's Court. 

To show how particular this Maha Rajah was, how 
nunutdy he looked into afiain even in his old age, 
and the fem$arky that existed between the Sovereign 
-end his ministers, we here a translation of an 
autograph letter addressed to His Highness fay Easava 
Pflby Dewa&, while he was at Dmdigal with the 
Trarancore force. It appem that the Imwki delayed 
a little to move ctr with the Travaaoore army to jesa 
thatof the Honorable Bast India Company, and that 
the delay fit siA a critical time, was not only fnjw& 
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mom, but was also attended with additional expend^ 
tore. The Maha Bqjah wrote to the Dmn ft sharp 
letter, to which the latter addressed the following 
wply:— 

* I received and perused the royal writ„ forwarded 
to me by Kariakar VencUunrara Iyen and others oou- 
raring instructions for my guidance. They also 
delivered into my hands Your Royal ffighnesa 1 letter 
to Lord CornwatfiB.” 

u I shaQ embrace an early opportunity of meeting 
His Ldtdship at tbs oamp ana after holding a con¬ 
ference, shall personally present the letter. 11 

“ As some delay has occurred on the road, after 
I took leave of Your Highness, I hare not been able 
to acoomnany the General to thia place, but by the 
grace of the Almighty, I expect Your Highness’ force 
will form shortly a junction with theirs.” 

11 Pecuniary difficulties M in a measure caused the 
delay, but that is a matter not to be made publid" 

“ As it is necessary that Your Highness* fora should 
mors in good style and 'neatly dressed, that was slso 
a cause of the delay.” 

«I am led to infer from several incidents, that Your 
Highness considers the expenses I am incurring 
extravagant When my present engagements, which 
I hare undertaken by Your Highness* command, prove 
successful, all such delays as are censed by me will, 
by the mercy of God, turn to Your Highness* own 
aovantage; out on the other hand, Your 
may coarider that such have bra the result of my 
indtsoretian/' 

1 • 

“ Anyhow, no act on my put will crer be oalonlated 
to prepdioe Tour Higbne#r dignity, while aU my acta 
are oalcoktod to promote Your Highaeea’ glory. 

*1 write at this length, u I cannot eBay my 
azuaetiM, anleaa I oommanioate aO my frirransaa to 
Taw Hjgbnaaa. and I aottrnt that toil may sat be taka* 
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“I am not waiting iu energy, nor by Your Highaeas’ ou 
gracious eaadeaoeuaioa, ahafi Buffer urea it* diad- 
nation. 9 * 

M The erest nr e s bom on the Make Mem (a su pp os ed 
golden mountain, sustaining the world ana (he sky), 
oannot bat have, even in some Blight degree, a reflec¬ 
tion of its greatness; so bom as I, though humble and 
poor, am in Tour Highness 1 auspicious realm, which 
» (he ocean of Tour Highness 9 glory, and supported 
as I am, by Tour Highness’ glory, cannot but refleS' 
on myself, by Tour Highness’ merciful oountenandft 
in whatever dime I may be; like the sun’s rays to 
whioh I shall compare Your Highness’ kindness.” . 

“As Tour Highness is the sovereign disposer of 
adequate reward and punishment for good and evil, I, 

Tour Highness’ servant, prostrate myself before Your 
Highness* lotus-like feet, whioh I always bear on my 
head and implore that Tour Highness’ good blessing 
and Unceasing mercy and benediction may be extended 
to me, at all times and places, like the rays of the sun* 
Awaiting Tour Highness’ further commands. 


I beg to subscribe myself, 

Tour Highness’ 

Y•*•*!, Kamvmr.” 

Such haa bam the relative position of master and 
servant in Travanoore, and the above letter and the 
sentiments expressed therein are well worth die study 
of the p r o a on t generation. There are numerous 
a op oa nta concerning this reign, whioh maybe brought 
into this work, but instead of iag r aaa ing tha bulk of 
the vohuas with facta, th* aooura<sy of which may be 
tp question it would be preamble to quota nere 
Sift*. jUrtolomeo'a worita,i*th» remark- 
0WM } mu AoawQuun of pa 
Pol 
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44 the European maimer; and 100,000 Malabar tfayrw 
M and Oega 9 armed with bows and arrows, spears, 
44 swords, and battle-aiee. He keeps twoTaWa Sorco- 
44 dwdriaMrer, the FadaiemtwAom and the Tdmug* 
u *m, one of whom is established in the north and the 
u other in the south. Each of these has under him 


u four other officers, called only Sarvadic&riac&rer) 

* These have inspection over four subalterns, or (tafia- 
44 odrer; and these subalterns have under them Prdcar- 
41 ticdrer, Ciandracarer ,*nd Torracarer; or collectors of 

* the taxes, overseers and judges. The troops are 
44 always marching up and down through the country, 
41 to change their cantonments, to enforce the collection 



41 Public security ,a» again restored throughout 
41 whole country; robbery and murder are no longer 
14 heard of; no one has occasion to be afraid on the high- 
“ways; religious worship is never interrupted; and 


44 order to unite different rivers with each other and 
44 with the sea. By his desire also a very beautiful 
“road has been completed between Oape Gomiri and 
41 Oudvnfahr} ao that in the course of 24 hoprs he 
“can be informed of everything that takes place 
“'throughout his whole kingdom. After deducting 
44 the an e w ofv Govern meat, his yearly income may 
“ atomy* to half a million of rupees, arising from trade, 
* , and various kinds of fines. One-halfof this 

b the topi treasury, 
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** sabre if suspended from bis shoulders; end in the our. 
“ bine girdle bound round his loins is stuck a 
“ poniard, or Persian dagger, which can be used either 
“ lor attack or defence. When he shows himself to 
u the people in fall State, he is attended by 5,000 or 
“ 6,000 men, together with a great number of pal an- 
“ quins and elephants. At thehead of the procession 
■< is a band of musicians, and two court poets, who . 

“ celebrate in songs his great achievements. He is 
“ borne in a palanquin; and the principal gentlemen 
“ of his court must walk on each side of it, In my 
“time he was very much attached to the Catholio 
" missionaries. As often as he passed by the parson- 
“ age house at Angtnga, where I resided two years, 

“he always sent two of the gentlemen of his bed- 
“ chamber to enquire after my With. 

“ This sovereign had two powerful enemies: one in 
“the north, Tippoo Sultan, now prince of Mausur 
“and Concam; md another in the south-east, the 
" prince of Arrucats, Mohamed Aly Khan, of whom 
“ I have already spoken in the preceding Chapter. 

“ The latter has it in his power to make an attack, by 
“ TovaJa, one of the fortresses which lie near Cape 
“ Comari, towards the east; and the former can 
“ attempt the same thing in the district of Palaca- 
“ Uceri t the last city in the kingdom of Ctonom, 

“ towards the west. Through a dread of these two 
“ dangerous neighbours, the Jang of Travanoor found 
“ himself oblige to oonclnde a treaty of alliance with 
“ the English, and to make a common cause with them 
“both in peace and war. As long as he enjoys the 
“friendship of these allies, from whom he pur- 
“ chases freedom and security at a sufficiently dear 
“ rate, and as long as he pays regularly what is due 
“ on. that account, his dominions will be protected and 
“ defended; but if ever • quarrel should arise between 
“him and the Governor of Madras, he is one of the 
“ first Indian princes that will fall a sacrifice. The 
“ annual tribute which he is obliged to pay to the 
“ English, amounts to half a lack of rupees or 25,000 
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“ Roman scudi. In the time of war he must supply 
u them, over and above, with horses, cannon, soldmts, 
“ and rioe. He is an affable, polite, contented, jjro- 
“ dent, and friendly man. On account of the uifee- 
.** grity of his character, and his many good moral 
“ qualities, it is the more to be lamented that he is so 
<* zealously attached to idolatry, and ia so much blinded 
'* as not to perceive the value of the Christian religion. 
“ It cannot, however, be denied, that nothing tends so 
“ mnoh to rivet the affection of subjects, as when the 
49 sovereign adheres to the established religion, and 
n worships the deity in the same manner as his people. 
u Mama Varner never omits being present at the 
" oeremonies and devotional exercises of the pagans, 
“ as will be seen in the following Chapter.* 

“ Pope Clement XIV by an apostolical letter had 
11 recommended, in a particular manner, the Christiana 
11 of Malabar to the protection of the king of Tra- 
11 vancor. This letter, dated July 2nd, 1774, arrived 
M at Verapale just at the rime when the Pfavatioartr 
“ of that place took possession of our rioe-flelds and 
“ gardens, under a pretence that the missionaries, as 
“ well as the Bishop, ought to pay the usual imposts 
“ and taxes, which all other subjects were obliged to 
“ pay for their lands. We insisted, however, on our 
“immunity, and represented to him, that Marianda- 
u p%Ua t the oommapder-in-chief and prime of 

M the former king Vira Martanda J^ala, had declared 
"ms free' from an publio burdens whatever: but the 
u Pravaticwer paid no regard to our remonstrances; 
u endeavoured to enforce payment by violent means, 
“ and for that purpose caused oar convent and church 
“to be beset by fifty Mahometans! who suffered no 

* person to go out or to enter. These people, who at 

* all times are sworn enmnies of the Christians, behaved 

so indecent a manner, and made ao much noise. 
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94 that our Bishop and Apostolic Vicar, Carolus ft 
“ Ba&oto Gonrado, was half dead with fear. I tried 
“to compose fait mind as much as possible; and aft I 
“knew that the deed by which immunity from all 
11 imposts was secured to ns, as well as the Pope's 
“letter, were to be found among our papers, I 
“ amt for the Pravartuwrer, and, in the presence of 
" more than SO Christians, protested against his oon- 
“ duct, and summoned him to appear before the king. 
M At the same time I wrote to Father Clemens a 
u Jesu, requesting that he would repair to Verapole as 
11 soon as ne could* Wlien he arrived, we submitted 
44 the whole affair to mature discussion, and at length 
14 resolved to appeal immediately to the king. 

“ We therefore purchased without delay two Euro- 
11 pean paintings, a large mirror, fifteen pounds of 
44 red sandal-wood, and 12 bottles of Persian rose 
44 water; articles which, according to the established 
44 etiquette, must be presented to the king by those 
44 who wish to obtain an audience. On the 20th of 
41 June 1780, we proceeded to Tirvnanddbwram, and 
14 immediately made the prime minister acquainted 
44 with our intention. 


44 As M. Adrian Moans Governor of Cochin, and 
44 M. John Tories* Governor of Ang&nga, had both 
44 written letters to the king in our favour, the 
44 minister embraced the earliest opportunity of grati- 
14 tying our. wishes; and the more so as we had taken 
14 the precaution to ahnounoe ourselves as delegates 
14 from the Pope, and procurators of the missionary 
44 establishment. 

44 As soon as we made our appearance before the 
44 gate of the castle, the guard presented his arms, and 
14 ue minister sent a guide to oonduot the persons 
44 who bore our priiftn nfa to the door of the prim- 
“garden in which tne king resided. Hero pur 
14 cooties, or palanquin-bearers, were obliged to remain 
“b ehind us, lest, being people of the lowest caste, 
44 they might contaminate the royal p lace. At this 

34 
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osif* 11 door we were reoeived by the king’s commander- 
11 in-chief, who conducted us through the palm-garden 
“to a second door, where the king was waiting for 
“ us. He, received us standing, ana surrounded by a 
“ great number of prinoes and offloers. . Near him 
44 stood his son, with a drawn sabre in his hand; and, 
44 in a shady place were three chairs, one of which was 
“ destined for the king, and the other two for me and 
“ my colleague. When we had til three taken our 
44 seats, the attendants formed a circle around us. I 
44 than produced the Pope’s letter, which I had hitherto 
14 carried in a pocket-book richly embroidered aooord- 
44 mg to the eastern, manner; raised, it aloft; applied 
44 it to my forehead in order to show my respect for 
44 the personage in whose name I presented it; and 
44 then delivered it . to Smvpradi Keshavapulla, the 
14 Secretary of State. The latter handed it to the 
11 king, who also raised it up, and held it to his fore- 
44 head as a token of respect for His Holiness. At 
44 the moment when the rope’s letter was delivered 
44 there was a general discharge of the cannon of the 
44 castle. After the king had asked us some common 
< 4 questions respecting the naval war between the 
44 English and the French he enquired of me, in parti- 
44 oular, how long I had been in Malabar; and how I had 
44 learned to speak the language of the country with 
44 so much fluency. 44 1 have often observed,” added 
14 he, 14 that other Europeans art either unacquainted 
44 with it, or, for went of the proper pronunciation, 
44 express themselves so badly that they can scarcely 
“beunderyJfKxl.” I immediately replied, that I had 
44 oareful^f studied the Brahjgm book Arrwrasinha, 
«The king, on this wsweft highly pleased. 

44 ,4 Whit r said he, u m youmXour bo^nP 1 — 1 This is 
“ the reel and prinapqjMse my the kind* during the 
w whole time oje my ajgflpftc* in l£glah«i£hehaved to. 
44 me with ao^itoi^jKmdnesa He (pertained the 
11 utmost revere©** 6S$3he writings i^rehgkm of his 
"peqgp; and as he that thy were studied by the 
" Suftpeans, this paved the way for my obtaiubgff from 
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“ him Afterwards many favours, which ware of the 
M greatest benefitjo the Christian religion. 

11 When the king had conversed for bo me^time on 
“ various topics, he ordered his minister and ftstigotavy 
“ to give such an answer to our petition and such 
“ relief to our grievances, which we had BpecjftttcLai^an 
M oZa, that we might return home perfect^V0^&ed 
“ and easy. For my part, I could not help admiring 
f< the goodness of heart, affability, and humanity of this 
“prince, as well as the simplicity of his household 
“ establishment and way of life. At that time he and 
“ all the persons of his court, according to the Malabo* 
“ mode, had nothing on their bodies but a small piece 
“of doth fastened round the loins; and the only 
“ mark of distinction by whioh his royal dignity could 
“ be discovered, was a red velvet cap with gold fringes. 
“ At our departure he accompanied us as far as the 
“ door. Next morning the prime minister, Cum&ren 
“ Oembaga Ramajnrtla , sent for ns to his apartments, 
“ and enquired very minutely respecting the behaviour 
“ of the Pravaiicarer at verapols. Being informed 
“ that this officer, with the assistance of the Hahome* 
“ tans, had prevented the Christians from frequenting 
“our Churcn, he was highly 1 displeased; and immedi- 
“ ately wrote to the Cariacarer at Parur to remove 
“ him from his office as an inconsiderate man, who 
“ was little acquainted with the king’s interest. A 
“ new instrument was expedited in our presence, by 
“which immunity from all impofits whatever was 
“ secured to our oonvent in future. The king then 
“sent to ub by a Brahman, who acted the part of 
“household steward, and who was accompanied by 
“ another offiafir, a service of dishes prepared after the 
“ Malabar m^|oer,and which were paid for out of the 
“royal treasury. These particular marks of favor 
“ are shown only to -such persons aa give the king 
“ distinguished- proofs of their respect. 

“ The king had learned English for several months, 

“ and spoke it exceedingly well. As he observed wflk 
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44 the English vu a« family to mo as the Malabar bo 
“sent to me in tie evening bis chamberlain, Pavcm- 
** patti Owrip u, to request that I would explain to him, 
M in the Mtiabar language, the parts of speech of the 
41 English grammar, because ne was always at a 
14 loss trisecting them. He had indeed an English 
14 master; but he was not able to give him a proper 
11 explanation, in the Malabar language, of the precise 
14 meaning of these technological terns. I immedi- 
** ately mote them down on a piece of paper r and 
41 arranged them in two opposite columns, the one in 
11 E nglis h, and the other in the Malabar language. 
“ The king found my explanation perfectly dear, and 
44 ever after called me always his Cfant or preoeptor. 
14 He was extremely desirous to retain me at his 
41 court; but the crafty Brahmans found means to 
44 dissuade him from his design. My companion and 
44 1 therefore returned home; the PravaHcarer was 
44 displaced; and.our convent, as well as the Mis- 
44 nonary establishment, was suffered to remain in 
44 peace and tranquillity. The Christians of AlaptuKe 
44 and MutUm ware so rejoiced at the deposition of 
41 the Pramtiearer , that they came to meet us, as we 
“ retained, with drums and other musical instruments. 

44 Some time before I sailed for Europe, being 
* 4 desirous to obtain an answer from the king to the 
i" fe tt e r which had been written to him by Clement 
14 XIV, I at length veoeived one by means of Payam- 
14 patti Ovripu, before me ntion ed/ It was addressed 
44 to (he present Pope Pius XVI, and contained, betides 
41 other Biings, an assurance from the king that he 
" would take under his protection the Missionaries and 
44 Christians in general, who had beeB^reoofflmssidftd 
*1 mtVm by His HoUnesi. M. Pietro de Vsigas, 
^ who instructed the king in English, and who had 
4 ^ihedrieof the correspondence with fo re ign oeurts, 
* fraa tiate d it into rortmgnese. The king subscribed 
V it with bis own hand, mid, aeoording to the oriental 
7 efeitiop* caused it to beitiotaeed in a b^ in whicfc I 
^'tirikasatitted-tt to M. Antawfli, the directorof the 
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44 Propaganda, The present Pape returned ananswer 
44 in an Apostolio letter, dated February 24th, 1790* 
" and at uw same time sent him hit portrait, which 
11 arrived-safely on the ooeet of Malabar, and waa deli- 
14 wed to Hu Mjyesty in the month of March, 1796* 
41 by my agent Franouttus l Saneto ffliaao, a bare* 
41 footed Carmelite.. This, ecclesiastic, in a letter 
14 dated Vsrapole. May 18th, 1798, informed me • that 
44 the king had received him in the politestmaimer, 
44 and had testified the utmost satisfaction on account 
44 of the letter, as well as the Pope’s portrait; so that' 
41 he expected the best consequences from, them. The 
14 king, indeed, soon after, took such measures that 
14 all tile grievances of the Malabar Christians were 
44 redressed in the kindest manner; and he presented 
41 Father Franciscos with a gold bracelet worth one 
14 hundred rupees. There is reason, therefore, to hope 
41 that Christianity on the Malabar coast will aoquire 
%t new strength, and be again raised to its former state 
14 of respectability. 


11 In the year 1788 some of the clergy on the coast 
14 of Traranoor thought proper to impose certain fines 
44 on the Christian fishermen belonging to their oongre- 
44 gations. The fishermen complained to the king, who 
44 was then at Padmanaburam, and requested he would 
44 expel these ecclesiastics from the kingdom. The 
44 king, in consequenc e of this application, sent a letter 
14 to the Bishop and Apostolio vicar, Carolus h Sanoto 
44 Conrado, in whioh ne informed him that he had 
44 resolved to separate totally seventy-five congregations 
44 from the diocese of Cochin, and to place them under 
* the inspection of the Apostolio vicar, that he might 
44 oommit the charge of than to his Ifowionaries belong- 
a to the PropMxmAd. He therefore desired that 
44 the Bishop would immediately repair to Patnam, to 
"eftamin* mto the conduct of the above Portuguese 
; and that he would dismiss those found 


«<ml 
« churches. 
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caw. u The Bishop being at that time flick, I was obliged 
“to supply bis place, and to proceed to Padmaka- 
“ buram. At Tvrumndaburam my coolies or palan- 
“ quin-bearers ran away; so that I was obliged to 
“ travel twelve milee on foot on the king's high road, 
“ named Madacava, which none but the Brahmans and 
“ nobility dared to tread. As soon as I approached 
“ Padmanaburam, I repaired to a very small church 
” on the south side of the castle; for the gates were 
“ shut, and no person belonging to the inferior caste, 
“ in whioh the Europeans are commonly included, 
M was suffered to enter the city. This took place on 
“ the 23rd of September 1788. Scarcely, however, 
‘ ‘ had the king heard of my arrival, when he resolved 
“ to make an exception in my favor from the severity 
“ of this law. He therefore sent to me, next morning, 
“ four of the nobility of his court to conduct me into 
“ the city. They accompanied me to the habitation of 
“ the king's secretary, where His Majesty was waiting 
“ to receive pie ; for on that day he could not give me 
“ audience in his own palace, lest it should be defiled. 

“ When I approached the place, the king's guard of 
“ honor, consisting of 500 men, came under arms to 
“ meet me; and formed themselves into two lines, 
“ between which I was obliged to pass. The king, 
“ who was sittihg in an European arm-chair, received 
“ me with great friendship, and addressed me as 
“ follows: “ I have sent for you, father, that you may 
“ settle the disputes between my Christian subjects 
“ and your clergy. It is my will that the clergy nave 
“ a sufficient maintenance, and a proper income for 
“ their support; but I will not suffer them to oppress 
«*mv subjects by the imposition of fines. Look,” 
“ added he, “here stands my minister (the Bwyadicaru 
“ cusirer Nagcmpulla), ana there my secretary 8am* 
“pradi KethavaptUla), devise with them what is best 
M to be done, and than let me know the result. M We 
u ii * and as I had no great 

“inclination to the very and our- 

of KTOTty-fiT. eongrog*- 
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“ tiona, I endeavoured to prevail on the ministers to ckap. 
“write to the Archbishop of Goa,and accommodate 
“ the matter in an amicable manner. Some of the 
“ clergy complained of were obliged to pay a certain 
“ sum of money, by way of punishment ; and a new 
“ Padidla or t&nf, was established, to settle once more 
“ the fees which the Christians should pay to the 
“ clergy for discharging their sacred functions, and 
“ whiph the latter should be authorised to exact. 


M As the king would not suffer me to depart till this 
business was completely settled, 1 was obliged to 
remain sixteen days at Padntanaburam. During 
that period His Majesty sent to me every day the 
Kopu, which is a certain dish prepared in the Mala¬ 
bar manner. As the festival of the goddess S&ras- 
vadi was then celebrating, (on which account, as I 
have already said, the gates of the city were shut), 
I employed a part of my time in observing the 
religious practices of the Brahmans.” * * • * 


“ As the CaManar or clergyman of the Christians 
“of St. Thomas at Callurpada, whose name was 
“ Ciandi , had applied to me to get some abuses 
" reformed which had crept into his congregation, I 
“ conversed on that subject with the prime minister 
“ Owmaren Chembaga Bamapidla, and procured from 
44 him a letter to the officer at Ambdlapu8he f to whose 
44 jurisdiction Oullwrcada was subject. I shall here 
44 subjoin a copy of it, translated word for word from 
44 the Malabar language: 

“ “The business respecting which I write is this. 
14 Father Paolino appeared before His Majesty at 
44 Padrnanaburam, ana informed him that some M&p- 
44 pillions (so the Christian woman are commonly called) 
44 m the parish of OaUureada $ which is subject to the 
44 jurisdiction of the Governor of Oembacolcm, indulge 
44 In criminal intercourse with Various Shuddras (pagan 
44 aobil% of the fourth cast), sad condescend to live 
14 with them as concubines. Now, as this is the case, 
“ continued the Father in name of the B : ahop of Fwo- 
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(mat. "pokf the distinction between the cute will be des- 
u troyed and nothing bat oonfuskra will prevail among 
44 the different classes of the inhabitants; which gives 
M him great uneasiness* 

H4< Borne person in the neighbourhood, end portion- 
44 lady the Governor, ought certainly to have oommu- 
14 mooted by letter on aooenmt of these irregularities, of 
41 so znuoh importance to be known. When the Father 
14 transmits to yOa a list of those who keep concubines, 
14 you will immediately cause them to be arrested and 
u imprisoned. If they are convicted of the crime, Bend 
44 them hither under a military guard, that they may be 
44 banished front the country, and transported beyond 
11 the boundaries of Tovhla, The effeots of the Map- 
U pul\ant> who condescend to be kept as concubines, 
14 shall be wised and confiscated," and an aooount of 
14 their immoveable goods shall be delivered in to His 
J> Majesty’s exchequer,* Bach is the will of His Ma» 
44 jesty. 

4144 The Father states further, that when the Happu- 
44 Hons (Christians of St, Thomas) assemble to attend 
41 divine service, the Fravaticartr (reoeirer of the king’s 
44 revenue) seises the boat in whioh they arrive, drags 
44 the people, by force from the church doors, and 
44 compels them to serve His Majesty. In the last 
" place, the Father has complained to His Majesty, 
**thst some Magistrates at Ambalamuke borrowed 
44 money, a long tune ago, from the church, and have 
41 paid neither principal nor interest; and also that a 
"Urge oopper kettle borrowed from them had received 
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“ considerable damage, sad that no. compensation had 
“ W made for it. 

“ • la consequence of these complaints, His Majesty 
“ has ordered, and oommands by the present letter, 
“ that all mopey borrowed from the church shall be 
“ repaid as speedily as possible, with the usual legal 
“ interest; and it is at the same time expressly forbidden 
“ to borrow any thing from it in future. Those who 
“ took possession of the boat shall be condemned to 
“ pay a fine, and to give the proprietors of the boat a 
“ proper compensation for the use of it. Those who 
u employed the kettle shall make good the damage, 
“ ana be over and above punished. The kettle shall 
“ be immediately returned, and never again taken 
M from the church for any profane purpose. 

“ 1 That all these commands of His Majesty may be 
41 strictly attended to, and immediately put in exeou- 
“ tion, His Majesty transmits to you, at Ambalapushe, 
“the present letter, by a Velkarm (one of his guards 
“of honor, armed with a pike and staff), who has 
“ orders not to suffer you to quit your house till 
“every thing be punctually done as here desired. 
“ Should you, however, be indisposed, His Majesty will 
“ not enforce his orders with severity; but requests 
“ that you immediately write to the Oanacarer (in- 
“ ferior magistrate), ana charge him with the execution 
“ of these commands. The Velhwrm will confine him 
“in his own house under a proper guard till every 
“ thing is done to your satisfaction. His Majesty also 
“ requests, that he may be informed by the Vel&aren, 
“ when this business is brought to the wished-for con- 
“ elusion. This rescript shall be transmitted by the 
“ dark and secretary or the criminal court to the 8ar- 
“ cadicanacir&r at Alamputke, and be registered 
“among the royal rescripts. This was written, in 
“consequence of His Majesty’s orders, by Gmwrm 
“Ombaga Ramipulla Ramm *—On the back of it 
11 were the following words i “ Ambalaputha Uugkatia 
" 8arvMttrtriacai*r*a vartma SadhSm wn;’ that is, 

85 
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chip. u letter to be transmitted to the chief magistrate at 
“ Ambalapushe. 

“ This letter of a pagan minister may serve as a 
“ proof how much power the light of sound reason has 
“ among a people whom the Europeans call barbarous. 
“ It affords a specimen also of the policy and attention 
u to the executive part of. Government whioh prevail 
41 at the court of this Malabar monarch. He has only 
u to command) and his orders are immediately executed 
44 with the utmost punctuality. His ministers neither 
u can nor dare have recourse to such subterfuges as 
“ those of the European courts. An oath from the 
“ king, a small twig suspended at the door in his 
“ name, or mere confinement at one's own house, is a 
44 check upon theoonduct of the minister, as well as 
“ upon that of the other subjects. When such mild 
u measures, however, do not produce the intended 
44 effect, the offenders are subjected to a fine, or to oor- 
“ poral punishment; to imprisonment, banishment 
11 from the country, or perpetual slavery in chains. 


“ As soon as I had received the two letters before 
" mentioned, I departed from Padmanabwam . The 
14 minister paid me 100 Kalis, to defray the expenses 
44 of my journey; and gave orders that the coolies 
49 who earned my palanquin along the sea coast, from 
“ one place to another, should be paid from the royal 
“ treasury. When I arrived at Panw, the Mahometans 
“ there protested against the king’s order, and would 
44 not carry me farther, under the pretenoe that, being 
u a Tmguel or Christian priest, I was an enemy to their 
* religion. I was obliged, therefore, to stop five whole 
“hours till the kings Pramticarer appeared, who 
11 caused the refractory coolies to be soundly beaten, 
“and commanded them again to take up my palan- 
“quin.“* • * * 


“ In the month of April 1784, the overseers of toe 
u temple oi Skiva at Mattincera would not permit toe 
“ mi s si o n a ri es to sow toe rioe-fields which they had on 
“ lease from them. As no other piece of land could be 
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“ procured at that time, the missionaries complained to <nur. 
"M. VanAngelbeo, Governor of Cochin. This gentle- 
u man, finding that the fields lay in the dominions of 
° the king of Travsncor, and that he could do 
“ nothing in the business, advised me to take a second 
“journey to Padmanabwram, in order to procure 
u another rescript from the king; and he at the same 
44 time furnished me with some letters of recommend- 
" ation. On the 21st of April, I reached Padmana- 
44 Imam in safety. I carried along with me the Mala- 
“bar, English, and Portuguese grammar, which I had 
“composed at Ciattiydti, and which the king had 
“ required from me, that the ministers of his court 
“ might learn English and Portuguese by the assistance 
44 of the Malabar language, scarcely had the king 
“ heard of my arrival when be sent two young noble- 
44 men, Padnumdbkenpidk* and PayampaUi Ottripu, to 
“ welcome me in his name, and to attend me to an 
“ audience. I found the king in the Varanda , that is, 

" the portico of his palace, sitting on a Persian carpet, 

“ and leaning with one arm on a large velvet cushion 
11 ornamented with gold fringes. When I delivered to 
“him the grammar, his joy seemed to be beyond 
“ all description. In my presence he sent for the two 
44 lords of his bed chamber, before mentioned; shewed 


M them the grammar; advised them to study it dili-* 
“gently; and represented to them how necessary it 
41 was that Princes as well as Statesmen, on account of 
“ (heir .continual intercourse with the Europeans, 
“ should make themselves acquainted with these lan- 
44 guages. On this occasion, the king presented me 
“with a gold bracelet, a gold style for writing on 
41 mlm leaves, and a small knife for cutting these 
“ leaves to the proper size. I received from him also 
(( a letter tu the civil officer at Parur, in consequence 
41 of which he was to announce publicly that the king 
41 done me the honour to appoint me one of the 
41 gentlemen of his court. The intrinsic value of the 
41 above presents was indeed not very considerable, 
44 for it was equal only to about twelve sequinsbut 
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. 44 in other reelects, they were of the highest import- 
44 anoe, as the king gives snoh article* to those only 
11 who have merited his favor. No person in Malabar 
“ dare use any of them without the king's egress 
“ permission. They .are marks of honor, which he 
41 distributes in the same manner as our European 
“ princes do ribbons of different orders. Those ate) 
14 who receive them enjoy certain pmikgeii and advaa- 
“ tages; such, for example, as that they oannot be 
M carried before any Magistrate till' the king is pre- 
41 viondy informed; that they can travel every mere 
“along the highways; that they are not obliged to 
41 wait in the minister's anti-chamber, and that .they 
44 are not required to give plaoe to any person what- 
“ever; with other things or the like Iona 

" The king made no hesitation to cause a rescript 
“ to be prepared, in virtue of winch we were antho- 
“rised to sow our fields with rice. Having thus 
41 accomplished the objeot of my journey, I set out to 
“return; and, proceeding along the sea coast, arrived 
u in five days at VerapoU. Here I was obliged to 
“supply the niece of vicar-general; for our Bishop, 
“Gardurh 6ancto Conrado, had gone to Bombay, 
“ where he Ml ill, and died on the 6th of January 1786. 

14 On the 8th of September 1786 I again had an 
44 audience of the king, Rama Farmer at Purer, where 
“1 obtained another rescript, by which he granted to 
“ the congregation, at Verawb a small piece of land, 
“that had been gradually thrownrup, and formed by 
“ the river before our convent 

“In the year 1787 I remained at his oouri it 
u Tenmndaram during the whole month of April, 
4< and defended there the ptivifops of the missW 
11 arias against the rebellious Christians, who reftM 
“any longs* obedience to the European Bishop iff 
“that district, 

“ la the yehr 1788, I paid a ririt to the thfef of 
“ INestor, pssr Omjb, at the oosmtay static the 
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before-mentioned Governor of Cochin, M. VanAn- 
gelbeo, a man of great talents and integrity. Though 
a Lutheran, he rendered us essential service upon 
many important occasions, and particularly during 
the disputes which the pagan governors began with 
the missionaries and buhops. The prime minister 
Ctmaren Cembaga Rfanapulla had died, and was 
succeeded by the king’s secretary Sampr&di Keshava - 
pull a. This ambitious young man assumed the 
name of the Indian Bacchus, Devanishi, and exacted 
from the subjects exorbitant taxes, in order to 
increase the public revenue, and ingratiate himself 
with* the king. During the contest, in which we 
were involved with the rebellious Christians of St. 


“ Thomas, in the year 1787, he imposed on the mission- 
M ary establishment at Verapole a tribute of 600 
“ crowns. The king, however, had long before 
f< remitted this tax; but we had no written document 


“ to adduce as a proof. Devanishi, just at this time, 
“ took it into his head to send to Verapole six soldiers, 
11 under a petty officer, with orders to confine the 


“ apostolic vicar, Louis Maria h Jesu, to his apart- 
u meut and to guard him there till the 600 crowns 


“ were paid. The bishop having informed me, by a 
w note, of his arrest, I immediately repaired to the 
H king, who at that time was at Perimannur, not far 
u from AngicaimaL As Devamshi knew too well that 
M I was in great favor with the king, he refused me 
“the letter of introduction necessary to obtain an 
“ audience, lest His Majesty should be made acquainted 
“ with his bad conduct. The bishop had been already 
•• two days in arrest, with two muskets placed across 
“ each other before the door of his chamber. In this 


" state of distress I applied to M. Van Angelbec, and 
" informed him of every thing that had happened. He 
M sent for me to his house; and the king, as soon as 
41 1 appeared, saluted me with great civility, and we 
11 immediately entered into conversation. All the 
“ magistrates and members of the council at Cocirfn, 
" who were there assembled to pay their respects to 
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chap. u the king, and to settle some business respecting the 
14 Dutch East India Company, were struck with 
" astonishment. When I told him that ouf bishop 
“ was in confiement, he seemed quite surprised; turned 
“ instantly round to the minister, and asked who had 
11 given such orders. The. minister endeavoured to 
“exculpate himself; but M, VanAngelbec, intemipt- 
“ ing him, said, that bishops ought not to be treated in 
“ that manner. The king then caused a letter to be 
“ written to the petty officer commanding the party by 
“ whom the bishop was guarded, which contained an 
order for him to withdraw his men; and the minister, 
“ who beard all this, seemed greatly ashamed/' 

The above testimony, from a disinterested European 
missionary, is no ordinary compliment to Travancore, 
and is particularly valuable, especially at a time, when 
. life ana property in many other parts of India were in 
great jeopardy, and many territories were groaning 
under despotic rule, and most of them disturbed by 
gangs of robbers and plunderers. 

The deep interest evinced by this Sovereign in the ’ 
welfare of nis subjects, fully justifies Fra. Bartolomeo’s 
observations, and a review of some of the enactments 
enforced by the Maha Rajah would serve as additional 
corroborative testimony. 

It has already been Bhown that judicial matters in 
Travancore were conducted on the principles of the 
Dharma Sastra or^the laws of Manu ana that the 
Sovereign acted ae the head of the judicial department 
The Sovereign of Travancore in the exeroise of his 
legislative authority seems to have passed several 
special laws and rules under the designation of “ Satta 
Wanda” for the administration of the affairs of the 
kingdom of which some only are preserved in the 
records and the last of them appears to be the one 
passed in the Malabar year 951 (1776 A.D). 

As a specimen of this last mentioned enactment, we 
would here insert, a few of its sections which will no 
doubt be interesting to the reader: 
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Translation of extract rules enacted by Vanji Pala chap. 
Rama Vnrmah Kulasekhara Perumal in the Malabar 
year 951 (1776 A.D.) for the guidance of the local 
officials and called M Satta Wariola.” 

11 Section 14—Provisions for the religious ceremo¬ 
nies and other wants of the Sircar shall be purchased 
from the inhabitants on payment of ready cash, and 
the established hire shall also be paid for carrying the 
provisions to the place where such are required; but in 
failure of immediate payment, the officer who conducts 
the transaction shall be made to pay the value with 50 
per cent, interest and after paying the ryot, the surplus 
shall be credited to the Sircar as a fine for the neglect.” 

“ Sections 17, 18 and 19.—Strict attention shall be 
paid to the charitable supply of water mixed with 
butter-milk to the weary travellers on the road, and 
the public inns, where this water is supplied, shall be 
thatched and kept always clean. Payment for butter¬ 
milk for this purpose shall be made daily and the pay 
of the person employed in giving water, shall be paid 
punctually in every month. 

“ Section 21.—The officials of every village shall 
inspeot at every season all such lands as have suffered 
injury by the breaches of banks of tanks, canals, Ac,, 
and by any accumulation of sand and thus rendered 
unfit for immediate cultivation. The servants shall 
exert themselves in having such obstructions removed 
through the owners in all ordinary cases or cause the 
same to be removed by the owners of the adjacent 
lands conjointly; but if such works are found too 
expensive, the same shall be done at the Sircar expense 
and the land in question made cultivable at once with¬ 
out allowing the same to be laid waste for any time.” 

M Section 24—Every village servant shall exert 
himself in exhorting the ryots to build fences round 
their gardens for protecting cultivation and have every 
garden planted with pepper, vines, cocoanut and 
plantain shoots. Measures shall also be adopted to 
prevent cattle trespass.” 
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H Sections 81, 82, 38, 84 and 85.—.Every dispute 
between ryots concerning landed property shall be 
settled by the derision of four men of the Tillage, (in 
the form of Pnnchayat) through the Frovefticar; if 
that offioer does not settle the case immediately, he 
shall be summoned before the district outcherry and 
an adequate fine imposed upon him and the case 
enquired into by thadasthers (jury) formed of the 
inhabitants of the village where the disputed property 
is situated and in the presence of the district officer. 
The parties shall be then made to pay each one fanam 
(one seventh of a Rupee) aa a vow to Padmanabha 
Swamy, and when the case is so decided by the 
thadasthers (jurors), the party gaining the case shall 
be required to pay^a fee at the rate of 10 per cent, on 
the amount of his suit, and the oontra-party who looses 
the case shall be required to pay a fee of 5 per cent ” 

“ Section 44.—The district officials shall not apply 
fetters, chains and manacles to those iwots who are 
found entangled in any criminal charge.* 

11 Section 46.—The district officials shall hold no 
proceedings at their private residence and every trans¬ 
action of public business shall be done at the public 
outcherry. , 

u Section 47.—The district officials shall attend their 
office at 7 a.x. and commence business, adjourning at 
12 for taking meals, and return at 2 p.h. and hold 
office till 9 p'X. That the accoqpt of collection and 
disbursement shall be read over and the cash chest 
examined by the Tahsildar every day before emitting 
the office; that on the 80th of every month the Mudel- 
pedioaren or cash-keeper shall be made to pay any 
sum which he may have disbursed in excess over the 
sanctioned amounts. 1 * 

M Sections 62, 58, 64 and 55.—When petitioners 
appear before the district outcherry, with their com- 
plafots, their cases shall be decided reasonably so as 
to be concurred in by public opinion; but no peti¬ 
tioner shell be detained to his inconvenience and put 
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to expense for feeding himself, pending the settlement chat. 
of fads case; that such oases as could be decided soon 
shall be settled thpn and there, and the parties dis¬ 
missed. But such oases as would require time to 
settle shall be decided within eight days, and if any 
petitioner is detained before the district cutcherry 
beyond eight days, he shall be fed at the expense of 
the district officer.” 

“ Section* 67 and 68.—When a female petitioner 
comes before the district cutcherry, her complaint shall 
be heard and settled at once and on no account shall 
a female be detained for a night.” 

“ Section 69.—That not one of the subjects (ryots) 
shall be oppressed, by placing him in restraint, without 
allowing him even to attend to the calls of nature or 
making him stand within a given line in a stooping 
posture, or putting a stone on his back or keeping 
rum in water or under the burning sun or confining 
him under starvation, neither shall ne be subjected to 
any sort of disgrace. 

“ Section 70 .—That no trees planted and reared 
by the inhabitants, such as mangoe and other fruit 
trees, which bear fruit for the use of the ryote 
fthall be felled or out for firewood on account of the 
Sircar. Firewood for Sircar purposes shall be invari¬ 
ably procured and out from junglewood; that if any 
Sircar servant fells a jack tree or any other fruit tree on 
whioh pepper vine is grown, he shall be made to forfeit 
one-fourth of his pay as fine, and shall also be made to 
plant and rear ten such trees for the one that he has 
felled in the garden of a ryot, and he shall be held 
responsible for the care and protection of such plants 
for three years. No coooanut trees or areoa-nnt trees 
shall be feted for Sircar purposes from the gardens of 
the ryots.” 

“ Section* 72, 73, 74 and 76.—The attention of the 
district officer shall always be directed to the repairs of 
the public halting places called valiampalam (inns); 
that the repairs and newly erecting of bridges on 

36 
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chap, public roads, and repairing and levelling of public 
roads as well as placing good canoes at every ferry 
shall also engage the vigilant attention of the head of 
the district; the pay or the ferryman shall be paid 
monthly. That tne care of the avenue trees, as well 
as planting the same, on sides of the roads where 
there are no trees, shall be observed and tbe district 
officer will employ special men for this purpose.” 

44 Section 77.—For the transmission of the Sircar 
goods and provisions the required number of boats 
shall be provided by the Sircar at their own expense, 
by getting a number of logs and scooping them into 
boats for the purpose. 

“ Section 88.—The measures by which the ryots 
are required to give paddy to the Sircar in part-pay¬ 
ment of the land tax, shall be annually examined by 
the district officer and the ryot himself will be allowed 
to put the paddy into the measures at a fixed height, 
and the measurement shall be made by clearing the 
bridge of the parsh." 

We will now conclude this chapter with a quotation 
from Rajah T. Madava Row's review of this Maha 
Rajah's career from his unpublished manuscript history 
of this reign, a Malayalim translation of which has 
already been given to the public, as has been said in 
the previous chapter by the Travanoore Book Com¬ 
mittee : 

44 It was during the reign we are bringing to a close 
” that the countries conquered by Travanoore and 
44 composing this State as it nowis, were fully and 
14 satisfactorily settled. Peace and order were com* 
44 pletely established. The deposed Chiefs quietly 
“ acquiesced in honorable retirement, and the new 
44 subjects of the Maha Rajah found themselves in the 
41 enjoyment of blessings to which they had long been 
44 strangers. The wisdom, the moderation, the benevo- 
44 lence of the ruler of Travanoore were universally felt, 
44 and acknowledged. Englishmen too proud to stoop 
44 to adulation called him the father of nis people. 
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“ The financial Bystem of the country however can* chip. 
“ not be said to have been improved during this reign. 

“ Liberal reforms were indeed not possible at a period 
“ when there were the most exacting demands upon the 
“ treasury. Monopolies were multiplied till almost 
“ every important article of trade was engrossed by 
“ the system. Pepper, cardamoms, ginger, cinnamon, 

“ areca-nuts, turmeric, salt, coppra, coir, tobacco, 

“ cotton, teak, blackwood and numerous other staples 
“ were brought and sold by the Sircar in view to 
“ benefit the public revenues. Of these pepper yielded 
“considerable profits as it used to sell at 140 rupees 
“ per candy, and was much in demand for European 
“markets. The cultivation of thiB spice was there- 
“ upon artificially stimulated beyond legitimate bounds, 

“ as proved by the circumstance that when the pres- 
“ Bure of the monopoly was removed, the cultivation 
“ manifested a perceptible dimunition. The trammels 
u placed on the trade of the country by means of 
“monopolies and transit duties would have proved 
“ fatal to commercial prosperity, had it not been that 
“ this evil was considerably compensated by the 
“extreme lightness of the land-tax which greatly 
“ favoured protection, 

“ Though the public revenues were thus augmented, 

“ they proved quite inadequate to meet the demands 
“ arising out of the war with Tippoo. The Maha Rajah 
“ was thus constrained to have recourse to a special 
“ war-tax. It was assessed exclusively on landed 
“ properties and limited to one year, The State imner- 
u atively required funds, Mid the Maha Rajah therefore 
“ imposed a heavy tax for a short period in preference 
“ to a light one for a long period. Indeed, the tax 
“ was one on capital and not on income. Though it 
“ might have bben, in some cases, oppressive in its 
“ incidence, it had the advantage that it was demanded 
" in the presence of the danger to which the country 
“ was exposed, and that its odium rapidly passed away. 

“ It had the further advantage that it could not be 
“ evaded, inasmuch as the general survey and assess- 
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“ ment of landed properties, instituted in 948 by the 
“ Maha Rajah's orders, had disclosed to the State the 
“ individual possessions of all holders. It is also to 
“be noted that all descriptions of land, without 
“respect to tenure, came under this extraordinary 
“ impost, which in the aggregate is said to naye yielded 
“about one million and seven hundred thousand 
fl rupees. 


“ But even extraordinary taxation failed to yield 
“ adequate means to answer the incessant call for 
“funas. The Maha Rajah felt that he oould not, 
“without exciting dangerons discontent among his 
“ subjects, increase their burdens, and he saw no 
“ alternative but that of raising loans. Funds were 
“ indeed thus obtained to meet the pressing exigencies 
11 of the State, but the obligations incurred inevitably 
“ led to difficulties of the gravest character, difficulties 
" which embittered the closing yean of the Maha Rajah 
H and culminated in a perilous crisis in the reign of 
“ his successor. 

“ The Maha Rajah departed this life between 1 and 
“ 2 p. it. on Wednesday the 6th Kuxnbhum 973 (17th 
“ February 1798), in the seventy.fourth year of his age 
“ and the fortieth of his reign. Amid his sorrowing 
“ subjects, with due pomp ana circumstance, his remains 
“ were, as usual, consigned to the funeral pile composed 
“ of sandal-wood, camphor, and other rare and aromatic 
“ combustible^ 


“ The deoeased Maha Rajah may, unhesitatingly be 
11 pronounced a Prince who approached nearest to the 
“ Hindu ideal of a good long. Menu the great law- 
“ giver of the Hindus says:— 


1 Let the king prepare a just compensation for the 
good and a just punishment for the bad, the rule of 
strict justice let him never transgress. 1 


1 A king was created as the protector of all those 
classes and orders, who from the first to the last dis¬ 
charge their several duties/ 
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1 Constantly must ho show respect to Brahmans who 
have 'grown old both in years and in piety, who know 
the scripture, who in body and mind are pure/ 


4 From them; though he may hare acquired modest 
behaviour by his own good sense and by study, let 
him continually learn Habits and modesty and com* 
posure, since a king whose demeanour is humble and 
composed, never perishes/ 

‘ Through want of such humble virtue, many kings 
have perished with all their possessions, and through 
virtue, united with modesty, even hermits have obtained 
kingdoms/ 


f Day and night must the king strenuously exert 
himself to gain complete victory over his own passions. 
Since that king alone, whose passions are completely 
subdued can keep his people firm to their duty/ 


* He must appoint to public offloea, men of integrity, 
well informed, steady, habituated to gain wealth by 
honorable means and. tried by experience/ 

‘A king, even though dying with want must not 
reoeive any tax from a Brahiqan learned in the Vedas/ 


‘ Of that king, in whose dominion a learned Brah¬ 
man is afflicted with hunger, the whol? kingdom will 
in a short time be afflicted with famine/ 


4 Let him not cut up his own root by taking no 
revenue, nor the root of .other men by excess of 
covetousness:' for by cutting up his own ropt and 
theirs he makes both hithself and them wretched/ 

4 He must protect his people, discharging with great 
exertion and without langour all those duties, which 
the law requires him to perform/ 
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osap. 1 As India sheds plentiful showers during the rainy 
months, thus let him, acting like the regent of olouds, 
rain just gratifications over, his kingdom.* 

44 These and other cardinal preoepts of the universal 
44 legislator, the Maha Rajah kept constantly in view 
“and strove honestly to fulfil throughout his long 
14 tenure of regal power." 

“ Judged even by the standard of modem times, the 
“ Maha Rajah must be allowed a high place in the 
14 catalogue of beneficent rulers. He was in every 
“ sense the model of a mild Hindu, amiable, urbane, 
14 just and generous. His humanity, compassion and 
" hospitality are 'the theme of traditional praise to 
11 this day. As a sovereign, he was remarkably truth- 
“ful, straightforward and faithful to engagements. 
m Blessed with a cool and calculating judgment, 
44 wisdom and prudence characterized the tenor of 
44 his long career, and as a consequence (to use the 
" words of a native courtier of the time), * dangers 
44 and difficulties which came like mountains, passed 
44 away like mists.* Extravagance and wasteful dump** 
44 tion, the curse of oriental monarchs, the Maha Rajah 
11 can never be charged with. On the oontrary he 
44 carefully husbanded the public resources and pru« 
dently restrained his personal expenditure. His con- 
44 ciliatory disposition was conspicuous throughout his 
i 4 blameless life. No on # e met him but earned away 
41 the most favorable impressions of his virtues 
44 and good najkii^e. Fra. raolino de San Bartolomeo 
44 who sought and obtained the honor of an audience 


** says, 4 For my part, I could not help admiring the 
44 goodness of heart, affability and humanity of this 
44 Prince, as well as the simplicity of his household 


14 establishment and way of 


in^licity 


44 The English Commissioners appointed to settle the 
“affairs of Malabar in 1792; asm who also made the 
w personal acquaintance of the Maha Rajah add their 
“testimony by recording that, 4 We own he left a 
* very fayprable impression on our minds, both as to 
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" his personal good qualities, and what we consider as 
" the unequivocal sincerity of his attachment to the 
"Honorable Company/ His memory is justly revered 
"for the rare solicitude he felt and manifested for the 
" welfare of his subjects. In his reign, to quote again 
"the words of Bartolomeo, ( Public security is reafcor- 
"ed throughout the whole country; robbery and 
11 murder are no longer heard of; no one has occasion 
"to be afraid on the highways; religious worship 
" is never interrupted; the people may rest assured 
"that, on every occasion, lustioe will be speedily 
"administered. And Englishmen, seldom, prone to 
lf indulge in the language of adulation, called the Maha 
"R^jah "the father of his people/ 
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PREFACE. 


TftAViHCOUj tho southernmost State in India, was well known 
in early times. Nevertheless, its early history, extent of its 
territory, and other particulars are mostly buried in obscurity, 
owing to the non-exutenoe of a oorrect and' detailed history of 
the kingdom. The existence of the kingdom going,back to 
pre-historic times, no hiatorioal facts are found recorded illus¬ 
trating its antiquity. 

There is scarcely a kingdom on the faoe of the earth, whose 

« continued to exist in an unbroken line of succession, 
» time of its foundation to the present day. 

The mother-country of Travancore was the Mandala 
kingdom Chera, which onoe covered the beat portion of 
Southern India, and whioh underwent various changes during 
the four Yugas according to the Puranio aooounts. In the 
present age, Kali Yoga, it was gradually reduced to the 
present Travancore with its area of 665§i square miles, 
situated between the 8th and 10th degree of north latitude. 
In this reduced state, Travancore became more strongly 
protected by natural boundaries, the south and the west 
being bounded by the Indian Ocean, the east, by the range 
of the high ghauts, and the northern parte being mostly 
covered with back-waters, rivers, lakes, Ac. Thus the situa¬ 
tion of Travancore being unfavourable for the march of horses 
and elephants that formed the best portion of an army in 
those days, saved it from the incursions of foreign invaders. 

When maritime powers began to rise, Travancore finding 
itself too weak to resist them, made alUanoe with them ana 
pursued its original policy of commerce, thus avoiding quarrels. 

Travancore is perhaps the only kingdom in India which 
preserves its original oasts, religion, customs, manners, insti¬ 
tutions, Ac., fto., and the compiler of the Travancore records 
la perfectly right in saying that " Travancore is one of the 
" wy few remaining specimens of a pore Hindu Government, 
“the institutions of which have never been affected by the 
* ICahomedan conquest." 

As peculiar class of Nnmboory Brahmans whom Parasu 
Bam newly organised, retain without any change what- 
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ever, all their Brahmanical observances even to the present 
day. The four oaafcei introduced by Parasu Rama, and subse¬ 
quently multiplied to seventy-two by Sankara Acharysr, as 
shown Is the Kerala Ulppathv, are still flourishing in Tra¬ 
vancore, as will be seen from the Travancore Census Report, 
recently published. 

The Chera characters, the Tamil and Grandha, are the 
national letters in Travancore, and the former is still the 
character in which the Government records are written. 
From its original state, as Chera Mandal&m. the largest of 
the three Mandela kingdoms, covering the best portion of 
Southern India, it was reduced to a small province, bounded 
by Canara, Coimbatore, Tinnevelly and the Indian Ocean. 
Subsequently we And that it flourished under its present name 
Travancore, and continued tributary to the Bayers of Yijaya- 
naggur, when Viswanatha Naioker assumed the Government 
> of Madura. Under the Bayer dynasty, Travanooro was still 
reduced and humiliated by being degraded to the low position 
of a feudatory chief The Rev. W. Taylor, in his translation 
of Historical manuscripts, page 161, observes that during the 
Bway of Thimmali Naioker of Madura, the M&layalam, Nan- 
jenaud Rajah (King of Travancore) was included among “ the 
seventy-two Palliyams (feudal chiefs) appointed to guard the 
bastions of the Pondi&n capital. 19 

From the position of a feudatory State, Travancore rose 
again, slowly but surely, and recovered many of its lost 
possessions. Doth in the east and in the north. 

An important feature in the history of Travancore, is, that 
even after being reduoetj to a feudatory State, its sovereigns 
were able to extend their dominions to its present extent, 
solely at the point of the sword, through the bravery of 
Tfa van core's sons alone, unaided by any external agencies, 
till the beginning of the present century, thus showing that 
the natives of Travancore are quite competent for the ad mi- 
lustration of the country, in its Revenue, Civil, and Military 
branches. This history will shew how the sovereigns ana 
the Statesmen of Travancore distinguished themselves in the 
government of the kingdom, when western enlightenment 
and civilisation were unknown in India. 

This remarkable native Btate, being situated at the southern¬ 
most extremity of the Indian empire, had not been brought 
forward prominently before tbe public in early times, nay, not 
rill the assumption of the Government of India by the British 
Crown; and consequently, it is not surprising that its original 
history remained in obscurity. In the absence of a correct 
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and detailed history of the country in print, it is impossible 
for the public to possess any real and true knowledge of the 
past ana present political affair* connected with this kingdom. 
Hence, we find, the character of the former administration of 
the country and of its sovereigns spoken of from erroneous 
data, and writers indulging themselves in advancing com¬ 
paratively false viewB of persons and thing*. 

There are some short accounts of Military operations and 
other political events concerning this country, embodied in 
modern works published at various times, but nothing in the 
form of a full and true history has hitherto appeared in the 
English language. 


In the Malabar year 1043, a small work in tbe shape of 
a Malayalam pamphlet compiled by one Pachu Moothathu of 
Vyeome, a Sanscrit scholar and a Native Practitioner, attached 
to the palace of His Highness the Maha Rajah of Travanoore, 
appeared at Trevandrum. This work, howover, short and 
abridged and based upon erroneous data on certain important 
points, contains many trustworthy and real accounts connected 
with the progress of the kingdom, under the present dynasty 
and the good and memorable administration of the sovereigns 
as well as the meritorious labours of many of the able Minis¬ 
ters of the State. Great credit is dtoe to the author of that 
pamphlet, as he was the Erst person who made such a praise¬ 
worthy attempt, I have been in a measure benefited by 
reference to this work, in writing this, in which my spare time 
has been spent for many years. 

I would have, long ago, brought this work before the 
public; but when I had finished the first five chapters in 1870, 
x learnt that the then Be wan of Travanoore, Sir T. Madava 
Bow, K.C.S.I., had commenced writing a History of Travan- 
core, and, therefore, I naturally dropped my pen, as my work, 
if completed, would not compete with that of this eminent 
Statesman. 


In the year 1873, a Malayalam translation of Sir Madava 
Row's History of Travanoore appeared in print, but it con¬ 
sisted only an account of the history of two reigns. As a 
complete, history of the country from his able pen cannot 
be expected at present, I resumed my work. l?or want of 
sufficient and trustworthy materials, tbe progress was very slow 
for some time, but His Moat Gracious Highness the present 
Maha Rajah, very kindly gave directions to the Palace Officials, 
to furnish me with all necessary information from the palace 
archives, and also to render me every assistance towards the 
completion of my labours. Backed by such indulgences, I 

b 
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proceeded on with my work, and hare now brought it to a 
close. 

Almost all the illustrations, this work contains, were ob¬ 
tained from the Palace Gallery with the exception of a 
few, which were drawn according to traditional aoooonts by 
KiKmanoor Revi Vnrmah Koil Thump □ ran, the artist who 
gained medals in the Madras and Calcutta Fine Arts Exhibi¬ 
tions. To this able and ingenious artist my most sinoere 
thanks are specially due. 

It would be necessarily difficult to offer my thanks indi¬ 
vidually to every one who has rendered assistance in this 
useful undertaking, and so, I acknowledge generally my obli¬ 
gation to all, from whom any aid had been obtained towards 
the completion of this work, which I hope will prove useful 
and acceptable to the public. 

The best available hands in Madras were procured for the 
Lithographs, yet I cannot say that the work has been satis¬ 
factorily accomplished. /The great amount of time taken by 
the Lithographers has caused the delay in the appearance of 
the book. 

The heading of Chapter II has been printed “ Reign of 
Dasa Vanji Pala Marthanda Yurmah Kuloeekh&ra Perumal" 
through an oversight, it onght to be properly ,f Reign of Sri 
Padmanabha Dasa Yanji Pala Marthanaa Yurmah Kulase- 
khara Perumal.” 

Sharetalay in Tbavancori, 

November 1878. 
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PREFACE. 


TftAViHCOUj tho southernmost State in India, was well known 
in early times. Nevertheless, its early history, extent of its 
territory, and other particulars are mostly buried in obscurity, 
owing to the non-exutenoe of a oorrect and' detailed history of 
the kingdom. The existence of the kingdom going,back to 
pre-historic times, no hiatorioal facts are found recorded illus¬ 
trating its antiquity. 

There is scarcely a kingdom on the faoe of the earth, whose 

« continued to exist in an unbroken line of succession, 
» time of its foundation to the present day. 

The mother-country of Travancore was the Mandala 
kingdom Chera, which onoe covered the beat portion of 
Southern India, and whioh underwent various changes during 
the four Yugas according to the Puranio aooounts. In the 
present age, Kali Yoga, it was gradually reduced to the 
present Travancore with its area of 665§i square miles, 
situated between the 8th and 10th degree of north latitude. 
In this reduced state, Travancore became more strongly 
protected by natural boundaries, the south and the west 
being bounded by the Indian Ocean, the east, by the range 
of the high ghauts, and the northern parte being mostly 
covered with back-waters, rivers, lakes, Ac. Thus the situa¬ 
tion of Travancore being unfavourable for the march of horses 
and elephants that formed the best portion of an army in 
those days, saved it from the incursions of foreign invaders. 

When maritime powers began to rise, Travancore finding 
itself too weak to resist them, made alUanoe with them ana 
pursued its original policy of commerce, thus avoiding quarrels. 

Travancore is perhaps the only kingdom in India which 
preserves its original oasts, religion, customs, manners, insti¬ 
tutions, Ac., fto., and the compiler of the Travancore records 
la perfectly right in saying that " Travancore is one of the 
" wy few remaining specimens of a pore Hindu Government, 
“the institutions of which have never been affected by the 
* ICahomedan conquest." 

As peculiar class of Nnmboory Brahmans whom Parasu 
Bam newly organised, retain without any change what- 
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ever, all their Brahmanical observances even to the present 
day. The four oaafcei introduced by Parasu Rama, and subse¬ 
quently multiplied to seventy-two by Sankara Acharysr, as 
shown Is the Kerala Ulppathv, are still flourishing in Tra¬ 
vancore, as will be seen from the Travancore Census Report, 
recently published. 

The Chera characters, the Tamil and Grandha, are the 
national letters in Travancore, and the former is still the 
character in which the Government records are written. 
From its original state, as Chera Mandal&m. the largest of 
the three Mandela kingdoms, covering the best portion of 
Southern India, it was reduced to a small province, bounded 
by Canara, Coimbatore, Tinnevelly and the Indian Ocean. 
Subsequently we And that it flourished under its present name 
Travancore, and continued tributary to the Bayers of Yijaya- 
naggur, when Viswanatha Naioker assumed the Government 
> of Madura. Under the Bayer dynasty, Travanooro was still 
reduced and humiliated by being degraded to the low position 
of a feudatory chief The Rev. W. Taylor, in his translation 
of Historical manuscripts, page 161, observes that during the 
Bway of Thimmali Naioker of Madura, the M&layalam, Nan- 
jenaud Rajah (King of Travancore) was included among “ the 
seventy-two Palliyams (feudal chiefs) appointed to guard the 
bastions of the Pondi&n capital. 19 

From the position of a feudatory State, Travancore rose 
again, slowly but surely, and recovered many of its lost 
possessions. Doth in the east and in the north. 

An important feature in the history of Travancore, is, that 
even after being reduoetj to a feudatory State, its sovereigns 
were able to extend their dominions to its present extent, 
solely at the point of the sword, through the bravery of 
Tfa van core's sons alone, unaided by any external agencies, 
till the beginning of the present century, thus showing that 
the natives of Travancore are quite competent for the ad mi- 
lustration of the country, in its Revenue, Civil, and Military 
branches. This history will shew how the sovereigns ana 
the Statesmen of Travancore distinguished themselves in the 
government of the kingdom, when western enlightenment 
and civilisation were unknown in India. 

This remarkable native Btate, being situated at the southern¬ 
most extremity of the Indian empire, had not been brought 
forward prominently before tbe public in early times, nay, not 
rill the assumption of the Government of India by the British 
Crown; and consequently, it is not surprising that its original 
history remained in obscurity. In the absence of a correct 
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and detailed history of the country in print, it is impossible 
for the public to possess any real and true knowledge of the 
past ana present political affair* connected with this kingdom. 
Hence, we find, the character of the former administration of 
the country and of its sovereigns spoken of from erroneous 
data, and writers indulging themselves in advancing com¬ 
paratively false viewB of persons and thing*. 

There are some short accounts of Military operations and 
other political events concerning this country, embodied in 
modern works published at various times, but nothing in the 
form of a full and true history has hitherto appeared in the 
English language. 


In the Malabar year 1043, a small work in tbe shape of 
a Malayalam pamphlet compiled by one Pachu Moothathu of 
Vyeome, a Sanscrit scholar and a Native Practitioner, attached 
to the palace of His Highness the Maha Rajah of Travanoore, 
appeared at Trevandrum. This work, howover, short and 
abridged and based upon erroneous data on certain important 
points, contains many trustworthy and real accounts connected 
with the progress of the kingdom, under the present dynasty 
and the good and memorable administration of the sovereigns 
as well as the meritorious labours of many of the able Minis¬ 
ters of the State. Great credit is dtoe to the author of that 
pamphlet, as he was the Erst person who made such a praise¬ 
worthy attempt, I have been in a measure benefited by 
reference to this work, in writing this, in which my spare time 
has been spent for many years. 

I would have, long ago, brought this work before the 
public; but when I had finished the first five chapters in 1870, 
x learnt that the then Be wan of Travanoore, Sir T. Madava 
Bow, K.C.S.I., had commenced writing a History of Travan- 
core, and, therefore, I naturally dropped my pen, as my work, 
if completed, would not compete with that of this eminent 
Statesman. 


In the year 1873, a Malayalam translation of Sir Madava 
Row's History of Travanoore appeared in print, but it con¬ 
sisted only an account of the history of two reigns. As a 
complete, history of the country from his able pen cannot 
be expected at present, I resumed my work. l?or want of 
sufficient and trustworthy materials, tbe progress was very slow 
for some time, but His Moat Gracious Highness the present 
Maha Rajah, very kindly gave directions to the Palace Officials, 
to furnish me with all necessary information from the palace 
archives, and also to render me every assistance towards the 
completion of my labours. Backed by such indulgences, I 

b 
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proceeded on with my work, and hare now brought it to a 
close. 

Almost all the illustrations, this work contains, were ob¬ 
tained from the Palace Gallery with the exception of a 
few, which were drawn according to traditional aoooonts by 
KiKmanoor Revi Vnrmah Koil Thump □ ran, the artist who 
gained medals in the Madras and Calcutta Fine Arts Exhibi¬ 
tions. To this able and ingenious artist my most sinoere 
thanks are specially due. 

It would be necessarily difficult to offer my thanks indi¬ 
vidually to every one who has rendered assistance in this 
useful undertaking, and so, I acknowledge generally my obli¬ 
gation to all, from whom any aid had been obtained towards 
the completion of this work, which I hope will prove useful 
and acceptable to the public. 

The best available hands in Madras were procured for the 
Lithographs, yet I cannot say that the work has been satis¬ 
factorily accomplished. /The great amount of time taken by 
the Lithographers has caused the delay in the appearance of 
the book. 

The heading of Chapter II has been printed “ Reign of 
Dasa Vanji Pala Marthanda Yurmah Kuloeekh&ra Perumal" 
through an oversight, it onght to be properly ,f Reign of Sri 
Padmanabha Dasa Yanji Pala Marthanaa Yurmah Kulase- 
khara Perumal.” 

Sharetalay in Tbavancori, 

November 1878. 



